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THE  EEIGN  OF  HENEY  VIII 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

END  OP  THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  preparations  of  the  Con- 
federates, the  year  1523  passed  away  without  any  decisive 
advantage  to  either  side.  Of  all  the  qualifications  required  in 
the  leader  of  a great  campaign  Suffolk  possessed  one  only — 
the  indomitable  courage  of  big  bones  and  Herculean  muscles. 
Small  engagements  in  detail,  the  irritation  of  an  enemy  by 
sacking  and  plundering  feeble  forts  and  defenceless  villages, 
apparently  constituted  his  ideal  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a great  commander.  As  a knight  at  jousts  he 
fought  valiantly — no  man  more  so.  But  war  was  often  little 
better  than  the  darker  shadow  of  mimic  fights  described  in 
the  pages  of  the  Chronicler  : When  they  were  all  armed  the 

trumpets  blew ; then  toward  the  braie  marched  [these  valiant] 
gentlemen,  with  pikes  and  swords,  and  cried  Haar,  liaar. 
Then  there  was  foining,  lashing,  and  striking.  They  within 
fought  mightily  ; and  when  any  without  clymed  up  the  bank 
they  within  bet  them  doune,  and  they  within  v/ere  sonietyme 
beten  doune  almoste  ; hut  surely  they  fought  valiantly ^ The 
result  was  as  substantial  and  as  permanent  in  one  instance 
as  in  the  other.  War  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  little  more 
than  an  aristocratic  amusement.  The  earnest  degenerated 
into  jest ; the  jest  as  readily  passed  into  earnest.  But  surely 
they  fought  valiantly. 

So  long  as  fair  weather  and  a plentiful  supply  of  bread 
and  beer  permitted  this  sort  of  entertainment,  war  was  fed  by 
war,  and  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  Honour  dictated  reprisals 
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to  both  parties,  and  blow  was  duly  repaid  for  blow.  But  as 
the  year  drew  to  its  close,  came  wind  and  rain,  and  with  them 
fervent  frost,  so  sore  that  many  a soldier  died  for  cold  ; ” for 
clothing  and  commissariat  in  those  days  were  little  heeded. 
Some  lost  their  fingers,  some  their  toes,  many  lost  the  nails 
of  their  hands,  which,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  same 
Chronicler,  ‘‘was  to  them  a great  grief.”  The  Duke,  all  this 
notwithstanding,  remembering  that  he  came  not  thither  to 
lie  still,  pressed  on ; and  still  it  froze.  In  the  morning  the 
Welshmen  set  up  a shout,  and  cried  “Home,  home.’’  They 
were  answered  by  the  English  with  contumelious  and  defiant 
cries  of  “Hang,  hang.”  The  tumult  in  the  camp  was  for  the 
time  appeased ; but  the  Duke  was  compelled  at  last  to  disband 
his  army,  without  waiting  for  orders,  although  he  had  sent 
Lord  Sandes  into  England  to  inform  the  King  “ that  his  people 
which  were  in  the  French  ground  abode  much  misery ; for  the 
weather  was  wet,  the  ways  deep,  long  nights  and  short  days, 
great  journeys  and  little  victual,  which  caused  the  soldiers 
daily  to  die.  . . . ‘Well,’  said  the  King,  ‘all  this  we  knew 
before  your  coming ; wherefore  we  have  appointed  the  Lord 
Mountjoy  with  6,000  men  to  pass  the  seas  and  reinforce 
them ; for  we  will  in  no  wise  that  the  army  shall  break.’  ” 
Never  had  English  arms  been  disgraced  with  a grosser  breach 
of  discipline.  The  forces  under  Mountjoy  were  recalled  at 
the  news  of  the  Duke’s  mismanagement.  So  when  “ the 
Duke  and  other  captains  heard  of  the  King’s  displeasure  they 
were  sore  abashed,  and  did  write  to  their  friends  that  they 
had  perfect  knowledge  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  broken 
up  his  camp  for  the  extremity  of  the  winter,  and  also  showed 
that  their  soldiers  died,  and  victuals  failed,  which  caused 
them  to  break  the  army ; for,  of  truth,  the  soldiers  would  not 
abide.  With  which  reasons  the  King  was  somewhat  appeased  ; 
and  so  on  good  hope  the  Duke  came  to  Calais  the  12th  day 
of  December  (1523),  and  there  abode  long,  till  their  friends 
had  sued  to  the  King  for  their  return.  And  when  it  was 
granted,  and  that  they  were  returned,  the  Duke  and  the 
captains  came  not  to  the  King’s  presence  in  a long  season,  to 
their  great  heaviness  and  displeasure.  But  at  the  last  all 
things  were  taken  in  good  part,  and  they  well  received,  and 
in  great  love,  favor,  and  familiarity  with  the  King.”  ^ 
Whether  the  Duke  owed  this  forgiveness  to  the  Cardinal’s 
good  services,  as  on  a previous  occasion,  is  not  certainly 

^ Hall’s  Chron.,  p.  672. 
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known ; but,  considering  Wolsey’s  influence  at  the  time,  it 
is  highly  probable.^ 

Thus  ended  the  last  campaign  undertaken  by  this  country 
during  Wolsey’s  administration.  Inflamed  by  the  idea  of 
subduing  France  and  carrying  their  triumphant  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  England  had  spared  no  cost.  The  ill  success 
of  the  attempt  was  not  exclusively  due  to  the  inability  of 
Suffolk.  It  had  been  ably  arranged  by  Wolsey  that  each  of 
the  three  Confederates,  starting  from  their  nearest  frontier, 
should  attack  France  simultaneously,  advance  on  Paris  by 
several  roads,  and  place  the  crown  of  France  on  Henry’s 
head.  But  such  a design  did  not  suit  the  interests  of  Charles 
or  of  Bourbon.  Neither  of  them  desired  to  see  an  English 
coronation  at  Kheims  or  Paris.  To  humble  Francis,  without 
reducing  him  to  despair,  suited  their  purpose  much  better 
than  transferring  his  crown  to  his  English  rival.  That  result 
could  be  accomplished  with  little  cost  to  themselves  by  allow- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  Suffolk,  whilst  they 
looked  on  or  took  care  of  their  own  personal  interests.  So 
whilst  Bourbon  remained  inactive,  Charles  contented  himself 
with  securing  his  Spanish  frontier,  and  wresting  from  the 
French  their  late  conquest  of  Fontarabia. 

The  selfish  design  of  the  Emperor  to  promote  his  own 
interests  only  at  the  expense  of  England,  and  wrest  an 
advantageous  peace  out  of  the  necessities  of  France  at  the 
most  favourable  opportunity,  did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Wolsey.  He  had  long  ceased  to  regard  the  Emperor 
and  his  chief  adviser  and  chancellor,  Gattinara,  with  the  com- 
placency he  had  formerly  entertained,  if  not  for  both,  yet 
certainly  for  Charles,  two  years  before.  The  Emperor  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  He  recognized  no  other  obligation  than 
his  own  advantage  ; and  whatever  way  his  advantage  pointed, 
his  honour  followed  the  same  direction.  The  Cardinal’s  sus- 
picions were  aroused  the  more  by  the  conspicuous  failure  of 
Charles  in  fulfilling  his  engagements  for  supporting  Suffolk. 
The  whole  campaign  had  failed  through  the  Emperor’s  selfish- 
ness. England  had  been  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  for 
no  purpose.  Wolsey  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  indigna- 

^ At  Wolsey’s  fall,  the  Luke,  with  the  interests  of  England,  and  as  a 
revolting  ingratitude,  charged  the  proof  of  his  favour  to  France.  Wolse  v 
Cardinal  with  being  the  cause  of  his  was  as  incapable  of  betraying  the 
not  capturing  Paris,  because  he  had  Duke  as  the  Duke  was  of  capturing 
neglected  to  send  reinforcements.  Paris. 

This  was  construed  into  a betrayal  of 
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tion.  He  ordered  Knight,  the  English  ambassador,  to  tell 
the  Lady  Margaret  that,  owing  to  the  King’s  services  in  behalf 
of  her  neiDhew,  the  Emperor  had,  been  enabled  to  attend 
exclusively  to  his  own  interests  in  Spain,  to  preserve  the  Low 
Countries  from  the  French,  to  recover  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
Tournay,  to  redeem  the  pension  of  Naples,  and  free  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  marrying  Kenee.  The  King,  he  said, 
did  not  grudge  him  this  good  fortune  ; hut  still  nothing  had 
been  for  the  King’s  profit,  and  no  portion  of  his  inheritance 
had  been  recovered^  To  the  excuses  she  had  made  for  dis- 
banding the  Imperial  contingent  of  Burgundians,  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  pay  fatal  to  their  discipline  and  useful- 
ness, he  took  the  liberty  of  telling  her,  they  did  not  expect 
a lady  of  her  wisdom  would  have  attempted  to  excuse  such 
notorious  wrong  ‘‘by  inventions  and  compasses,  by  paraboles 
and  assimulations,  interpreting  his  sayings,  mind,  and  intent 
otherwise  than,  by  experience  of  his  accustomahle  manner, 
she  hath  found  cause  or  occasion  to  do.”  He  ended  this 
tart  message  by  repelling  the  insinuation  that  his  master  had 
ever  separated  himself  from  the  Emperor,  as  her  favourite 
minister  Hoghstrate  had  “indiscreetly  and  otherwise  than 
truly  inferred.” 

Such  language,  more  peremptory  than  courtly,  especially 
to  a lady,  and  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  was  doubtless  intended  for 
the  Emperor’s  ears.  In  Wolsey’s  correspondence  with  the 
Kegent  of  Flanders  he  assumed  a freedom  and  directness  of 
speech  to  which  crowned  heads  were  scarcely  accustomed. 
The  restraint  of  official  etiquette  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  Emperor  in  language  so 
uncompromising.  But  under  the  profession  of  friendship  to 
the  Eegent,  and  the  sincerity  which  such  friendship  allowed, 
he  could  adopt  a tone  of  remonstrance,  which  he  well  knew 
would  reach  the  quarter  intended.  He  could  speak  to  her 
with  a freedom  that  could  only  be  justified  in  an  equal.  With 
consummate  and  imperturbable  tact,  not  the  less  galling 
because  it  assumed  the  mask  of  friendliness,  he  contrived  to 
place  the  Emperor’s  aunt  and  himself  on  an  equal  footing. 
She  represented  the  interests  of  her  nephew  as  he  did  those 
of  his  master.  As  the  friendship  betw^een  the  two  Princes 
was  inviolable,  their  ministers  could  have  only  one  and  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  therefore  might  dispense  with 
ceremony.  Such  a mode  of  address,  he  well  knew,  would  be 

' IV.  8. 
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far  from  agreeable — might  provoke  resentment.  But  he  had 
measured  his  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  Emperor.  Either  he  must  prosecute  the  war 
and  fulfil  his  engagements  ; or,  if  he  declined  it,  and  attempted 
excuses,  it  w^ould  be  open  to  the  Cardinal  to  make  other 
arrangements,  and  anticipate  the  Emperor’s  designs. 

Two  alternatives  were  before  him — to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  recover  the  English  possessions  in  France, 
or  let  it  be  known  that  England  was  not  so  obdurate,  an 
enemy  to  France,  but  that  Francis  might  make  as  ad- 
vantageous an  arrangement  with  England  as  any  that  the 
Emperor  could  offer.  Either  resolve  was  equally  suitable  to 
Wolsey’s  policy.  To  prosecute  the  war,  he  must  subsidize 
Bourbon,  a.t  that  time  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Emperor’s 
interests.  To  make  terms  with  France,  he  must  open  com- 
munications with  Louise  of  Savoy,  only  too  ready  to  dis- 
engage England  from  the  formidable  confederacy  by  which 
France  was  threatened.  From  this  time  Louise  and  the 
Eegent  become  prominent  figures  in  the  politics  of  the  age. 
They  are  the  intermediate  agents  of  the  most  secret  negocia- 
tions  in  Europe.  To  search  and  fathom  the  designs  of  its 
courts,  to  watch  its  sovereigns  and  their  ministers,  until  the 
moment  came  for  taking  the  reins  into  their  own  hands,  and 
dictating  peace  to  all,  was  their  exclusive  and  arduous  task 
for  the  next  six  years. 

But,  dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  the  results  of  the  campaign,  . 
it  was  no  part  of  Wolsey’s  policy  to  betray  his  impatience,  or 
give  any  advantage  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  only  too  ready 
to  find  a pretext  for  evading  his  engagements.  Wolsey  offered 
to  continue  the  war  with  France.  He  proposed  that  Bourbon 
should  be  sent  into  Flanders  with  3,000  Burgundian  horse,  at 
the  Emperor’s  charge,  and  10,000  lanceknights.  His  master, 
he  said,  would  contribute  one-half  of  the  charge,  and  add  1,000 
archers  to  pass  into  Normandy  or  Paris,  ‘‘there  to  recover 
certain  towns  and  places  to  the  King’s  use ; which  shall  be 
more  facile  for  the  said  duke  of  Bourbon  to  do  than  any  other 
person.”  This,  he  urged,  'would  save  200,000  crowns  due  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  Duke.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Duke  should  be  sent  at  once  into  England, 

“ without  using  such  remiss  manner,  delay,  and  difficulty 
therein  by  colorable  excuses,  and  for  lack  of  furniture  of 
money,  as  hath  been  done  beforetime.” ^ The  combined 
^ IV.  26.  Sliglitlj  modified  in  61. 
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armies  were  to  march  to  Paris  in  June.  Letters  at  the  same 
time  were  sent  to  Bourbon,  inviting  him  to  visit  England. 
From  the  latter  an  ambiguous  answer  was  returned,  professing 
his  devotion  to  the  King’s  and  the  Emperor’s  service ; ^ from 
Charles,  a complaint  that  the  English  ambassadors  were  too 
hard  upon  him.^  He  could  not  consent  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  Satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  Eontarabia  he 
was  evidently  disinclined  to  continue  the  war,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  best  terms  for  him- 
self, without  much  consideration  for  his  ally. 

Wolsey  could  scarcely  have  anticipated,  as  he  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  wished  for,  a more  favourable  answer.  As  the 
Emperor  had  declined  the  terms  for  continuing  the  war,  the 
Cardinal  was  now  free  to  take  his  own  course.  Charles  could 
not  hereafter  reproach  him  with  breaking  their  engagement, 
or  plead  its  abandonment  as  a justification  for  openly  coquet- 
ting with  Francis.  The  Cardinal  saw  clearly  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  on  the  previous  terms  would  bring  no 
accession  of  honour  or  profit  to  this  country.  He  had  done 
enough  to  secure  the  great  aim  of  his  policy  by  humbling 
France,  and  making  its  sovereign  more  dependent  than  before 
on  the  good-will  of  England.  But  there  were  other  strong 
reasons  why  war  was  undesirable.  It  was  not  merely  that  all 
the  advantages  of  it  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
Emperor,  and  all  the  cost  of  it  on  the  King,  but  a protracted 
foreign  war  was  an  insupportable  burthen,  and  contributed  not 
a little  to  the  Cardinal’s  unpopularity.  So  completely  had  he 
engrossed  the  King’s  favour,  so  generally  was  Wolsey  regarded 
as  his  chief  adviser,  that  every  act  of  the  government  was 
attributed  to  his  suggestion — every  harsh  and  every  unsuc- 
cessful measure  was  visited  upon  his  head.  From  the  bishops, 
the  nobles,  the  religious  orders,  the  people  at  large,  he  could 
expect  no  cordial  sympathy  or  support.  The  civil  and 
religious  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  concentrated 
in  his  hands.  It  was  now  growing  rapidly  too  great  for  one 
man’s  energies  to  control.  In  a few  m.onths  it  was  to  be  still 
more  complicated  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  The  correspond- 
ence with  the  Court  of  Borne  alone,  complicated  and  perplexed 
with  the  subtle  intrigues  and  conflicting  interests  of  the 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  nations,  was  sufficient  to  tax 
the  patience  and  engross  the  attention  of  any  one  minister  to 
the  utmost.  Moreover,  a continental  war  was  wholly  distaste- 
‘ IV.  102.  2 lY^  105. 
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ful  to  this  nation.  It  deranged  the  commerce  of  the  Narrow 
Seas,  it  disturbed  the  course  of  national  trade  and  industry, 
it  interfered  with  agricultural  and  mercantile  employments. 
As  England  possessed  no  standing  army,  no  navy,  no  com- 
missariat, no  store  of  arms,  except  a few  culverins  and  great 
guns,  the  transport  of  troops  to  France  and  Flanders  for  a con- 
tinental war  was  more  costly  and  laborious  than  it  is  even 
now,  when  war  is  carried  on  with  much  larger  contingents. 
Drawn  in  the  main  from  the  agricultural  population,  English 
soldiers  were  unused  to  the  hardships  of  foreign  service.  The 
transport  of  troops  engrossed  the  small  coasting  vessels  in 
every  available  port.  The  supply  of  bread,  beef,  and  beer — 
without  which  English  soldiers  pined  and  drooped — enhanced 
the  price  of  these  necessaries ; whilst  the  licence  engendered 
by  war  gave  encouragement  to  robbery  and  piracy,  in  which 
allies  and  friends  fared  no  better  than  enemies. 

Up  to  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  met  by 
a subsidy  from  the  clergy  and  a loan  granted  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  1522,  consisting  of  a tenth  of  the  goods  of  the  laity 
on  all  property  above  51.  But  though  these  contributions 
were  readily  granted  they  were  not  so  readily  levied.  The 
loan  “ sore  emptied  men’s  purses,”  already  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  “harness  and  weapons.”  The  collec- 
tion of  these  subsidies  from  Michaelmas  to  April  had  already 
realized  the  sum  of  228,906h,  amounting  in  modern  computa- 
tion to  two  millions  sterling  and  a half;  and  as  every  man’s 
quota  had  to  be  paid  in  specie  by  an  agricultural  population 
of  frugal  habits,  the  tax  fell  with  greater  heaviness  upon  the 
counties.  To  increase  the  discontent,  people  were  alarmed  by 
prognostications  of  a general  flood,  and  corn  had  risen  in  price 
under  apprehensions  of  scarcity.^  To  assemble  a Parliament 
in  the  present  crisis  was  out  of  the  question  ; to  raise  another 
loan  without  its  consent  was  an  expedient  on  which  Wolsey 
dared  not  yet  to  yenture,  nor  would  the  occasion  warrant  it. 
Peace,  then,  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  The  Emperor’s 
reluctance  to  continue  the  war  was  all  that  Wolsey  wanted. 

But  to  have  allowed  his  wishes  for  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion to  transpire,  still  more  to  make  the  first  advances,  was 
not  for  the  honoui  of  England,  nor  was  it  advantageous.  All 
parties  were  equally  tired  of  the  campaign — the  Cardinal,  who 
saw  no  good  likely  to  arise  from  it ; the  Emperor,  who  had 
made  his  market,  and  did  not  wish  to  incur  further  hazard ; 

' Hall,  675. 
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Francis,  to  divide  and  diminish  the  odds  arrayed  against  him. 
But  though  all  wished  for  peace,  no  one  was  willing  to  confess 
it.  No  one  was  prepared  by  such  admission  to  compromise 
his  chances  of  obtaining  the  best  bargain  from  the  fears  and 
necessities  of  his  neighbour.  Each  sovereign,  therefore, 
held  back,  and  shaped  his  policy  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
his  confederates  to  make  the  first  advance.  The  terms 
addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Charles,  on  which  alone  his  master 
would  consent  to  renew  the  war,  were  peremptory ; but  the 
willingness  of  Henry  to  accept  an  arrangement,  if  the  Emperor 
proposed  or  desired  it,  was  tacitly  insinuated.  The  Emperor, 
not  less  wary,  would  not  definitively  accept  either  alternative. 
If  Henry  would  carry  on  the  war  as  efficiently  as  before,  and 
invade  France,  Charles  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  his 
rights.  Or,  if  Henry  would  secure  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms  for  himself  and  his  allies,  Charles  would 
acquiesce,  and  offer  no  objections  to  a peace. 

In  these  straits,  into  which  sovereigns  were  brought  by 
their  animosity  and  ambition,  when  there  was  no  strong 
public  opinion  to  control  them,  and  no  disinterested  state  to 
arbitrate,  the  Pope  was  a convenient  and  indispensable  referee. 
He  was  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom.  It  was  due  to  his 
sacred  office  and  character  to  maintain  peace,  and  not  suffer 
his  faithful  sons,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  take  each  other 
by  the  throat,  and  fill  the  whole  Christian  world  with  blood- 
shed and  confusion.  The  argument,  always  available  when 
sovereigns  desired  to  find  some  excuse  for  doing  what  they 
wished  to  do,  had  lately  gained  additional  force  by  the 
approach  of  the  Turks  and  the  increase  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  How  could  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  sujoreme 
representative  of  the  Gospel,  turn  a deaf  ear  to  such  appeals 
— especially  when  they  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See  ? It  was  as  much  the  policy  of  the  Pope  as  it  was  of  the 
Cardinal,  to  balance  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe 
against  each  other.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  their 
weakness,  everything  from  their  power.  The  decided  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  involved  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  hopelessness  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  recovering  its  lost  possessions,  never  seemed  more  hope- 
less than  when  one  potentate  of  Europe  was  powerful  and 
arrogant  enough  to  overrule  the  rest.  So  in  a letter  ^ 
addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Clement  VII. , after  profuse  expres- 
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sions  of  gratitude  for  past  favours  and  his  elegant  breve,” 
the  Cardinal  took  the  opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  Pope’s 
ears  the  blessings  of  Christian  unity.  The  Pope  desired 
peace.  Peace,  he  tells  the  Pope,  is  now  even  more  necessary 
than  war.  In  a subsequent  letter  ^ to  the  English  ambassadors 
at  Eome  the  Cardinal  fails  not  to  urge  them,  in  the  event  of 
any  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  press  the  Pope 
“ to  propose,  as  of  himself,  overtures  for  peace.” 

The  history  of  the  times  has  been  so  heedlessly  written, 
prejudice  or  inadvertence  has  imported  into  it  so  many 
mistakes,  so  much  confusion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  a correct  judgment  of  events,  still  more  of  the  actors  and 
their  motives.  In  thus  applying  to  the  Pope  the  Cardinal  was 
well  aware  that  Clement  VII.,  tired,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
oppressive  patronage  of  Charles  V.,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
favour  the  French.  But  he  was  also  conscious  that  any  open 
avowal  of  reluctance  on  his  part  to  continue  the  war  would 
render  Francis  more  dangerous  and  more  intractable  than 
ever.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  confederacy,  the 
French  King  succeeded  in  holding  the  field — if  the  combined 
armies  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  campaign — Francis 
would  obtain  the  monarchy  of  Italy.  He  would  become  less 
anxious  than  before  to  secure  the  friendship  of  England.  To 
avoid  this  contingency  the  Cardinal  hated  not  a jot  of  his  war- 
like demeanour.  He  had  already  entered  ostensibly  upon  a 
treaty^  with  the  Emperor’s  ambassador,  He  Praet,  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  It  was  a threat,  and  a threat  only ; for 
he  well  knew  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  active 
operations.  If  the  treaty  proceeded,  and  Charles  prosecuted 
the  war  with  vigour,  the  whole  burthen  of  it  would  fall  upon 
Bourbon,  who  might  be  assisted,  and  the  forces  under  him 
augmented  by  money  and  reinforcements  from  England,  as 
the  turn  of  events  required.^  If  the  Emperor  held  back,  and 
fortune  inclined  to  the  French,  Wolsey  could  retrace  his  steps 
without  any  great  sacrifice.  Meanwhile  his  active  brain  had 
been  already  at  work  in  providing  for  either  contingency. 
Informal  negociations  with  the  French  court  for  peace  and 
payment  of  the  pensions  due  to  England  ^ had  been  set  on  foot 
by  unaccredited  agents  on  both  sides. 

^ IV.  185.  Clerk  and  Hannibal  wrote  from  Eome 

" Concluded  May  25.  See  IV.  to  Wolsey,  April  25,  to  state  that 

365.  “ they  will  do  all  they  can  for  the 

® See  IV.  374  French  pension  and  the  peace,  and 

* In  a reply  to  Wolsey’ s letter,  the  other  matters,  in  cipher,  in 
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Matters  hung  in  supsense.  The  hopes  and  demands  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  rose  and  fell  with  temporary 
successes  and  disasters.  Every  one  wished  for  peace ; but 
though  the  Pope,  either  on  his  own  suggestion  or  at  the 
advice  of  others,  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Capua  to  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  in  succession,  when  it  came  to  arranging 
the  terms  no  one  was  willing  to  make  concessions.  The  main 
difficulty  was  the  restoration  of  Bourbon,  to  which  Francis 
would  by  no  means  consent,  nor  with  it  would  Charles  dis- 
pense. Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  the  present,  except 
to  wait  upon  the  course  of  events.  If  Bourbon  prospered,  the 
Cardinal  might  find  means  for  delaying  his  arrangements  with 
France ; if  otherwise,  they  might  proceed.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  discover  exactly  how  matters  stood,  or  to 
penetrate  Bourbon’s  real  intentions.^  Pace,  who  had  been 
sent  to  reside  with  him,  was  too  much  influenced  by  partiality 
to  the  Imperial  cause  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  he  failed  to  comprehend  Wolsey’s  policy,  or 
disliked  it,  or  wished  to  counteract  it.  The  freedom  and 
boldness  of  his  criticisms  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
their  shallowness.  Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Imperial  officers,^  he  had  ceased  to  use  his  own 
judgment.  He  adopted  their  views  and  their  statements 
without  consideration,  and  magnified  their  powers  and  im- 
portance. In  a tone  of  bravado  he  spoke  of  Bourbon’s  army 
“ as  able  to  fight  all  the  power  of  France ; and  he  is  deter- 
mined to  do  so ! Now  is  the  time,”  he  continues,  with  more 
confidence  than  prudence,  “ to  look  to  the  recovery  of  the 
King’s  rights ; for  if  this  army,  for  lack  of  support — that  is, 
of  money  from  England — is  obliged  to  retreat,  such  another 
will  never  be  got  together  again.”  ^ As  Henry  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France,  Bourbon,  by  right,  was  his  subject. 
Would  he  swear  homage  to  the  King  of  England  in  event  of 
the  conquest  of  France  ? This  was  the  touchstone  of  his  real 
intentions.  But  this  he  evaded ; yet  Pace  had  no  suspicion. 
He  still  finds  Bourbon  a very  substantial,  wise,  and  virtuous 
prince.  If  he  is  deceived  by  the  Duke  every  one  is  deceived. 
He  is  determined  to  serve  the  King  faithfully,  and  neither  to 
be  made  king  himself,  nor  to  allow  any  other ; ” ^ — as  if  when 
Bourbon  had’  conquered  France  he  would  become  more  sub- 
servient to  the  King’s  purposes. 

Wolsey’s  letter.”  IV.  p.  110.  See 
also  No.  271. 

‘ Wolsey  to  Pace,  IV.  374. 


2 IV.  420. 

" IV.  p.  182. 
* IV.  p.  187. 
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Such  airy  and  unsubstantial  hopes  did  not  satisfy  Wolsey. 
He  replied  to  this  rhodomontade  with  admirable  clearness 
and  unruffled  temper.^  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the 
broad,  cautious,  long-sighted  views  of  the  great  statesman 
and  the  rash  and  hasty  judgments  of  the  man  of  whom  it  has 
been  absurdly  said  that  the  Cardinal  was  jealous.  Praising 
Pace  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  Wolsey  proceeded  to  excuse  his 
criticisms  and  rectify  his  mistakes.  Pace  is  alone:  he  is 
necessarily  ignorant  of  many  things  “which  he  would  know 
if  he  were  here.”  Of  Bourbon’s  protestations  and  his  pro- 
fessed anxiety  for  the  King’s  rights,  “it  is  to  he  considered,” 
he  says,  “ that  Bourbon’s  chief  reason  for  making  war  on  the 
French  king  is  his  own  private  quarrel,  which  he  could  not 
avenge  alone  ; and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  king  of  England  were  the  most  meet  protectors  of  his 
cause,  which  they  would  not  have  advocated  unless  they  had 
perceived  some  profit  for  themselves  likely  to  ensue.  Secondly, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Bourbon  has  offered  the 
Emperor  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Marseilles,  with  the  sub- 
jection of  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne,  which  he  refuses  to 
hold  of  the  king  of  England,  affirming  (as  Pace  had  reported) 
that  there  is  a treaty  to  the  contrary;  which  is  not  true. 
Besides,  when  Provence  and  Marseilles  are  taken,  to  which 
enterprise  the  Genoese  contribute  and  bear  the  charge,  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne  (for  the 
Emperor) ; and  as  the  French  will  then  be  kept  from  the 
Mediterranean,  Naples  will  be  open  to  the  Emperor,  and 
secured  from  the  French.”  So  all  these  designs,  which 
seemed  so  fair  to  Pace,  were  conceived  in  the  Emperor’s 
interests  solely.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  Pace  that  the 
plans  of  Bourbon  which  he  had  so  strongly  commended  were 
contrived  exclusively  for  Bourbon’s  and  the  Emperor’s  profit ; 
as  well  as  “ the  laying  of  an  antemurale  all  this  winter 
between  France  and  Italie,”  contrived  by  Beaurain  “ and 
other  fine  personages,  in  the  Emperor’s  interests,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  King  shall  recover  his  crown  in  France.” 
Adopting  implicitly  the  suggestions'  of  Bourbon,  Pace  had 
insisted  strongly  on  the  invasion  of  France  by  an  army  to  be 
sent  from  England.  Wolsey  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
Such  an  appeal,  he  replies,  is  premature.  His  master  cannot 
be  required  to  perform  his  promise  of  invading  France,  except 
in  the  event  of  a revolution  or  a victory,  and  up  to  the  present 
' IV.  510,  July  17. 
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time  (the  middle  of  July)  Bourbon  had  done  nothing.  He 
had  not  yet  gained  Provence,  or  even  his  own  patrimony, 
from  the  French  King;  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  a 
revolution ; for  the  French  king  is  not  so  generally  hated  as 
Bourbon  would  have  men  believe,  or  as  Pace  writes.”  The 
Cardinal  then  discusses,  with  admirable  judgment  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  invasion  of  France,  the  means  required  for  it,  the 
localities  where  it  might  best  be  attempted.  He  shows  as 
clear  a comprehension  of  all  these  points  as  a practised 
general,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  contriving  a campaign  as 
in  building  a college. 

Calm,  judicial,  and  even  considerate,  as  was  the  Cardinal’s 
despatch,  the  tone  of  Pace’s  reply  ^ betrays  his  mortification. 
He  apologises  for  asserting  that  if  the  crown  of  France  was 
lost  he  should  impute  the  fault  to  "Wolsey  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  letters  were  intended  for  the  King,  and  not 
merely  for  the  Cardinal),  and  he  did  not  imagine  that  his 
words  would  be  taken  seriously.  It  was  only  ‘‘  to  stir  Wolsey 
to  that  end,”  Still  he  adheres  to  the  high  opinion  he  had 
expressed  of  Bourbon’s  good  faith  and  sincerity.  ‘'As  to 
the  conquests  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Burgundy,  being 
for  other  men’s  profit,  at  the  King’s  expense,  this  is  a great 
error,  and  the  fine  men  whom  Wolsey  mentions  cannot  deceive 
Pace  about  that.”  For  the  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  the 
Emperor’s  contingent  he  finds  numerous  apologies ; all  of 
which,  it  is  obvious,  were  nothing  more  than  a repetition  of 
the  excuses  he  had  heard  from  Bourbon  and  the  Imperial 
officers.  It  is  clear  that  Pace  was  not  inclined  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Cardinal.  Worse  than  all,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  betrayed  by  the  influence  of  bad  temper.  In  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  opinions,  he  went  so  far  as  publicly  to 
condemn  Wolsey’ s policy.  He  taxed  the  Cardinal  with  being 
swayed  by  interested  motives,  and  allowed  a licence  to  his 
tongue  wholly  unbecoming  his  position  and  employment. 
The  account  given  not  long  after  by  the  Italian,  Surian,^  to 
the  Signory  at  Venice,  is  not  calculated  to  raise  our  opinion 
either  of  Pace’s  temper  or  discretion.  Pie  went  so  far  as  to 
inform  the  Venetian  envoy  that  on  the  ‘28th  of  June  he  had 
leceived  letters  from  the  King  and  Wolsey  desiring  him  to 
encourage  Bourbon  to  persevere  in  the  campaign,  with  the 
assurances  that  money  should  be  i^rovided,  and  that  English 

' IV.  589,  Aug.  26.  2 Qct.,  1524. 
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troops  had  already  been  forwarded  to  Calais  for  the  invasion 
of  France.  It  was  arranged,  he  said,  that  the  Emperor 
should  disburse  100,000  ducats,  whilst  England  should  con- 
tribute a like  sum  year  by  year  until  the  war  was  concluded. 
The  Emperor,  continued  Pace,  never  sent  100,000  ducats  in 
one  sum,  but  by  driblets  at  irregular  intervals ; yet  Pace  had 
expended  100,000  ducats  on  the  part  of  England.  Of  the 
second  disbursement,  which  should  have  been  made  by  the 
Emperor,  not  a penny  had  been  received ; and,  therefore. 
Pace  had  declined — it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have 
stated  that  he  had  received  the  CardinaTs  orders  not  to 
advance — any  further  sums  until  the  Emperor’s  quota  had 
arrived.  Surian  further  assured  the  Signory  that  Pace 
attributed  the  mismanagement  entirely  to  Wolsey,  because  if 
he  had  sent  the  English  troops,  as  he  had  promised,  into 
France,  and  not  100  soldiers  merely,  Francis  would  never 
have  dared  to  cross  the  Alps,  nor  have  made  his  appearance 
in  Italy. ^ 

So  gross  a betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  his  mission  was  far 
from  creditable.  His  animosity  against  the  Cardinal  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  infirmity.  What  follows  is  far 
worse.  He  told  Surian,  “that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  agree- 
ment, tacit  or  otherwise,  existed  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  though  he  suspected  that  the  Cardinal  might 
have  some  secret  understanding  with  the  former  through 
subornation,  hy  reason  of  Wolsey' s very  base  nature ; and  he 
founded  his  suspicions  on  the  fact  that  for  the  last  tv/o 
months  Don  Joachim  Passano  (De  Vaux),  the  Genoese,  who 
was  accustomed  to  negociate  for  France,  had  been  residing 
constantly  in  England.”^ 

Clever  and  amusing  as  he  was.  Pace  was  vain  and  boastful, 
and  his  head  had  been  turned  by  sudden  prosperity.  Con- 
fident of  his  own  opinions  and  his  supposed  influence  with  the 
King,  he  was  unable  to  endure  contradiction,  and  impatient 
of  control.  The  sagacious  Italian  found  it  useful  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  a man  who  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 


^ Venetian  Calendar,  III.  388. 

^ Ibid.  Gattinara,  the  Imperial 
chancellor,  who  hated  Wolsey  for 
thwarting  his  master’s  interests,  took 
a jnster  view  of  Wolsey’s  character. 
On  the  Venetian,  Contarini,  remark- 
ing that  the  invasion  of  France  by 
England  depended  on  the  Cardinal’s 
brain,  “ which  was  constituted  some- 


what after  a fashion  of  its  own,”  the 
Chancellor  rejoined,  “ I tell  you  that, 
besides  the  peculiarity  of  his  brain, 
his  intentions  are  evil.  It  seems  to 
me  he  would  ruin  the  universe  to  con- 
trive that  the  Emperor  should  not 
appear  to  the  world  superior  to  his 
master.” — Yen.  Cal.,  III.  371. 
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important  information,  and  was  so  indiscreet  in  disclosing  it. 
Though  he  valued  the  intelligence  communicated  by  Pace,  he 
had  Tittle  esteem  for  his  character.  ‘‘Pace,”  he  tells  the 
Seignory  in  a subsequent  letter,  “ assures  me  that  on  arriving 
in  England,  whither  he  is  riding  post,  he  will  not  cease  urging 
his  king  to  make  a demonstration  by  invading  France,  at  the 
latest,  in  spring,  and  taking  the  command  in  person.  He 
added  whole  sack-fulls  of  bravadoes. Whether  he  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  his  boast  into  effect,  if  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  King’s  presence,  as  he  fully  anticipated,  can 
never  be  ascertained.  Before  he  reached  England,  Wolsey 
had  found  for  him  an  important  mission.  Circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  his  continuance  in  Italy  indispensable. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that,  in  anticipation  of  a failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  from  inability  or  reluctance,  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  Wolsey  had  opened  indirect  corre- 
spondence with  France,  or  rather  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the 
Queen  Mother.  The  person  employed  in  these  negociations 
was  the  .Genoese,  Passano,  who  held  no  official  appointment, 
but  was  justly  suspected  of  carrying  secret  intelligence  between 
the  two  courts.  The  fact  of  his  living  incognito  in  England 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Be  Praet,  the  Imperial  ambassador — 
was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Emperor ; and  it  was  doubtless 
from  Bourbon  and  Beaurain,  the  Imperial  generals,  to  whom 
it  had  been  communicated,  that  Pace  had  derived  his  intelli- 
gence.^ This  residence  in  England  of  John  Joachim  (for  so 
he  was  generally  called)  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Imperial  ambassador;  but  with  all  his  sagacity  and  watch- 
fulness— by  no  means  agreeable  to  Wolsey — he  could  never 
detect  the  Cardinal  in  any  correspondence  with  the  French 
emissary.  To  all  his  remonstrances  Wolsey  replied  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  Be  Praet’s  suspicion.  He 
even  commanded  Sampson  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  though 
an  agent  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Louise  he  had  refused 
to  listen  to  his  overtures ; and  when  required  to  state  on 
what  conditions  the  King  would  be  willing  to  treat,  he  had 
replied  it  would  be  no  other  than  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
realm  of  France.^  As  two  emissaries  had  arrived  from  France 
at  different  intervals,  the  one  a friar,  the  other  Be  Vaux,  this 

^ Yen.  Cal.,  III.  393.  been  sent  into  England  by  the  French 

* Thus  Pace,  in  a letter  to  Wolsey,  King’s  mother,  and  had  held  secret 
Jnne  16,  1524,  tells  the  Cardinal,  communication  with  Wolsey.  IV. 
that  Bourbon  was  in  great  perplexity,  422. 

because  he  had  heard  that  a friar  had  ^ 394^  ^ 
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statement  may  have  been  literally  true.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
officiousness  of  friars  in  those  ages  to  intrude  into  courts, 
either  at  their  own  suggestion,  or  on  a hint  from  those  who 
employed  them  as  confessors,  and  assume  the  liberty  of  inter- 
viewing great  personages.  It  might  have  been  the  fact  that 
Wolsey  had  thus  unceremoniously  declined  the  French  over- 
tures. But  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  time  of  this  denial 
negociations  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  the  preliminaries 
for  a treaty  with  France  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Francis 
had  consented  to  most  of  the  terms  demanded  by  Wolsey.^ 
To  keep  certain  points  open  and  undecided,  to  secure  delay 
until  one  party  or  the  other  saw  its  advantage,  to  break  off 
or  conclude  accordingly,  was  a feat  of  diplomacy  thoroughly 
understood  in  those  days.  The  formidable  confederacy 
arrayed  against  him,  the  anticipation  of  Bourbon’s  invasion, 
reverses  in  Italy,  discontent  among  his  own  subjects,  a 
season  of  great  scarcity, — made  Francis  anxious  to  recover 
the  friendship  of  England ; and  Wolsey  was  equally  anxious 
to  extract  from  this  wish  the  most  favourable  conditions.^  A 
few  months  later  the  scale  turned.  Bourbon’s  expedition,  as 
Wolsey  had  anticipated,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
friends.  There  was  no  rising  in  his  favour.  The  Pope,  the 
Venetians,  and  even  the  Imperialists,  were  beginning  to  lose 
confidence.  The  worst  danger  had  passed  away.  More  than 
all,  the  Emperor’s  health  was  causing  serious  alarm  to  his 
subjects.  “ Os  concerning  the  great  enterprise  and  expedi- 
tion,” writes  Sampson  to  Wolsey  from  Valladolid,  on  the  30th 
of  October,^  I shall  show  your  Grace  my  poor  opinion  clearly. 
First,  the  Emperor  is  now  in  a quartana,  I assure  your  Grace, 
very  feeble,  and  nothing  apt  for  the  war.  His  remedy  is  in 
God’s  hand.  Secondo,  he  is  in  extreme  poverty  : notwith- 
standing, to  his  inestimable  hinder  and  loss,  he  may  find 
money  to  pass  the  charges  of  it,  os  I think.  Tercio,  though 
his  Majesty  be  of  the  best  mind  to  observe  his  appointment, 
os  without  fail  I think  he  is,  yet  the  preparations  and  other 
ordering  of  the  whole  matter  must  chiefly  pass  by  the 


' See  IV.  2'71-274. 

^ On  tlie  20tli  of  October,  Charles 
wrote  to  De  Praet,  his  ambassador  in 
England,  to  require  of  Wolsey  to  dis- 
miss John  Joachim.  There  are,  he 
says,  a thousand  suspicions,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  stay,  among  friends 
and  enemies.  He  is  told  that  Francis 
expects  to  get  what  he  wants  from 


Wolsey,  and  will  keep  on  practising 
with  him  till  he  sees  his  opportunity. 
Francis  would  never  have  gone  to 
Provence  with  his  whole  army,  un- 
less he  had  been  assured  that  no 
invasion  was  intended  from  England. 
IV.  752. 

3 IV.  780. 
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Spaniarclis  hands  here  in  Spain,  or  else  they  will  not  fail  to 
use  means  the  more  to  hinder  the  affairs ; and  the  succor  of 
Spain,  by  their  own  proverb,  be  very  late  and  tardy,  os  by 
good  experience  I have  seen  here,  and  your  Grace  assuredly 
knoweth.  Quarto,  all  the  realm  of  Spain  is  very  desirous  of 
peace,  and  os  weary  of  war,  especially  since  they  have  known 
the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  into  Italia,  and  the  loss  of 
that  expedition.  Wherefore  I fear  only  (every)  appointment 
for  the  great  expedition,  onless  (lest)  that  outher  it  shall 
clearly  fail  on  this  side,  or  be  deferred  and  set  forth  so  late  that 
all  the  whole  danger  of  the  year  shall  rest  upon  the  Kingis 
army.  Moreover,  it  is  my  poor  opinion  that  if  the  King’s 
highness  intend  to  set  onything  forth  to  his  own  advancement 
or  profit,  that  he  should  only  trust  to  his  own  arm  and 
strength  ; and  if  by  appointment  ony  other  help  or  aid  shall 
well  chance,  take  it  for  the  more  advantage ; for  in  effect  it  is 
every  man  for  himself.”  Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  nothing 
more  sensible.  The  thunder-clouds  which  hung  over  Francis 
had  cleared  away  of  themselves.  He  was  master  of  the 
situation  without  an  effort.  Had  he  been  contented  to  wait  a 
few  weeks,  he  might  have  dictated  his  own  terms.  Intoxicated 
with  his  good  fortune,  he  resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  cross 
the  Alps  and  conduct  the  war  in  person  ; — with  what  fatal 
results  must  be  told  hereafter. 

Compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles  on  the  27th  of 
September,  Bourbon  had  retreated  in  precipitation  to  Nice.^ 
The  news  at  once  determined  Francis  to  break  off  all  further 
arrangements  for  a truce,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  wu’eak- 
ing  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  His  advance  was  regarded 
with  alarm.  Elated  with  anticipated  success,  his  demands 
rose  high  ; his  anger  was  expressed  in  no  measured  terms. 
Guicciardini  reports  that  when  Francis,  then  starting  from 
Avignon,  heard  of  the  retreat  of  Bourbon,  he  called  his 
officers  together,  and  said  to  them  : — “ I have  concluded  and 
am  resolved  to  pass  in  person  into  Italy ; and  whoever  shall 
advise  me  to  the  contrary,  shall  not  only  not  be  heard,  but 
incur  my  displeasure.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  look  well  to 


^ See  IV.  720,  724,  751.  “If 
they  (BourboB)  had  made  as  good 
speed  outwai'ds,”  observes  Clerk  sar- 
castically to  Wolsey,  “ as  they  have 
made  hoaiewards,  they  might  have 
been  at  Calais  long  afore  this  time.” 
1\".  721.  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  re- 


presents the  raising  of  this  siege  as 
the  result  of  deliberation,  suggested 
by  the  desire  of  fortifying  the  Milanese 
on  the  approach  of  the  King  of  France, 
p.  686.  Another  version  of  the  affair 
will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Knight 
and  Jei’ningham  to  Wolsey.  IV.  751. 
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the  discharge  of  his  duty;  for  God,  who  is  a lover  of  justice, 
and  the  insolence  and  rashness  of  my  enemies,  have  opened  a 
way  for  me  to  recover  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  from 
me.”  So  determined  was  he  in  turning  a deaf  ear  to  all 
advice,  that  he  avoided  a meeting  with  his  mother  Louise,  lest 
she  should  persuade  him  to  remain  in  France,  and  commit 
the  war  in  Italy  to  his  captains.  Three  prizes  were  before 
him — Milan,  Pavia,  and  Naples — all  of  which  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Of  these 
Pavia  was  the  best  provided  for  defence  in  men,  munitions, 
and  provisions.  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  had  been 
visited  by  a plague  all  the  summer.  Its  population  had  been 
diminished  by  war  and  famine,  its  fortifications  had  fallen 
into  ruins  from  neglect.  It  was  an  easy  prey,  but  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  could  not  be  defended.  The  Imperial  general, 
Morone,  had  abandoned  it  in  despair.  Naples,  the  seat  of  the 
Viceroy,  disgusted  with  Imperial  rule,  was  inclined  to  the 
French.  Even  if  it  had  been  as  strongly  defended  as  Pavia, 
the  climate  was  more  genial — it  was  now  close  on  the  end  of 
October — and  in  the  event  of  ill  success,  retreat  was  com- 
paratively easy,  for  Francis  had  a fleet  at  Marseilles  under 
Eenzo  de  Ceri ; whereas  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  rivers  and 
swamps,  swollen  by  rain,  rendered  all  military  operations  pro- 
portionately difficult ; and  a retreat  in  the  winter  over  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  would  expose  the 
French  to  inevitable  destruction.  In  the  face  of  these  diffi- 
culties, Francis,  listening  to  Italian  advice,  chose  precisely 
that  course  which  was  the  least  eligible.  He  appeared  before 
Milan  only  to  abandon  it,  to  divide  his  troops,  to  give  his 
enemies  time  to  consolidate  their  forces,  and  enable  them  to 
put  Pavia  in  a better  posture  of  defence. 

Pavia  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and  able  of  all  the  Spanish 
generals,  not  to  say  cruel  and  unscrupulous — a common  fault 
in  those  days.  He  had  been  a man  of  war  from  his  youth, 
and  to  great  physical  daring  added  the  courage  of  long 
experience.  He  took  the  odds  of  war  with  the  confidence  and 
audacity  of  a reckless  but  skilful  gamester ; and  was  as  certain 
to  win  as  other  men  would  have  been  sure  to  lose  at  the  same 
stakes.  Yet,  with  all  this  energy,  he  was  so  crippled  with  the 
gout  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse,  and  had  to  be  carried 
in  a chair  to  battle.  His  spirit  and  determination  at  once 
inspired  the  discomfited  Imperialists  with  fresh  confidence,  and 
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found  a rallying  point  for  their  scattered  and  dispirited  army  ; 
whilst  Francis,  distracted  by  a variety  of  projects,  weakened 
his  forces,  and  fell  a victim  to  divided  counsels.  His  only 
chances  of  success  depended  on  his  ability  to  take  Pavia  by  a 
sudden  assault  before  the  Imperialists  could  recover  from  their 
late  discomfiture,  and  once  more  make  head  against  him  in 
the  field.  He  reached  Turin  on  the  17th  of  October.  Uncer- 
tain of  his  movements,  the  Imperialists  posted  an  advanced 
guard  of  2,000  foot  and  six  guns  at  Alessandria,  evacuating 
Milan  as  untenable;  whilst  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  with  the 
main  body,  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Pavia.  Leaving  the 
right  road  Francis  advanced  by  the  left  to  Milan ; thus  allow- 
ing his  enemies  to  withdraw  in  safety,  and  concentrate  their 
forces  on  the  most  defensible  spot.  His  advanced  guard 
entered  at  one  gate  as  the  last  of  the  Spaniards  left  by 
another.’-  There  was  yet  time  for  retrieving  his  mistake  by 
marching  rapidly  to  Lodi,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  who  were  retiring  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
But  evil  counsels  again  prevailed,  or  rather,  that  self-con- 
fidence and  contempt  of  difficulties  which  more  than  once  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  arms  of  France.^  He  was  persuaded 
that  his  army  would  be  set  free  by  the  capture  of  Pavia,  and 
he  might  then  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  at  his 
leisure.  Arriving  before  Pavia  on  the  28th  of  October,  he 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Since  writing  last,” 
says  Pace  in  a letter  to  Henry  VHI.,^  “ Francis  has  sent  a 
herald  demanding  Pavia  to  surrender.  The  captains,  Antonio 
de  Leyva  and  the  count  of  Some,  an  Almain,  took  him  into  the 
market-place,  and  showed  him  their  forces,  4,000  or  5,000 
foot,  100  men-at-arms,  and  200  light  horse,  bidding  him  tell 
the  King  they  were  all  determined  to  die  rather  than  lose  the 
city.  Francis  intends  to  besiege  them,  and  is  only  four  or 
five  miles  distant.  If  he  take  it  he  will  probably  gain  all  the 
Milanese  ; but  it  is  well  fortified  and  victualled,  and  cannot  be 
captured  without  great  loss.  If  he  fail,  he  will  lose  as  much 
reputation  as  he  gained  by  his  hasty  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  great  rain  daily.” 

When  he  took  Milan,  says  Pace,  on  good  authority,  that  the  army 
the  (Italian)  exiles  had  led  him  to  under  Bourbon,  in  returning  from 
hope  that  he  should  obtain  money ; Provence,  was  in  such,  a state  of  dis- 
but  he  has  not  had  a penny,  by  reason  organization,  occasioned  by  their  long 
of  the  death  and  absence  of  the  and  fatiguing  marches,  that  they 
people,  and  he  is  consequently  in  threw  their  arms  into  the  ditches,  and 
great  perplexity.  Nov.  9.  were  too  idle  to  carry  them. 

2 Du  Bellay  affirms  in  his  Memoirs,  ® Nov.  2. 
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As  the  garrison  showed  no  inclination  to  surrender, 
Francis  determined  to  batter  the  town.  I turn  again,  for  a 
short  account  of  the  assault,  to  another  letter  sent  by  Pace  to 
Henry  VIII. ^ “A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  two 
assaults  of  Pavia  sent  the  following  account  to  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  On  the  8th  (Nov.)  Francis  determined  to  give  a 
somewhat  feeble  assault,  to  try  the  courage  of  the  garrison ; 
who  defended  themselves  in  a similar  way,  using  no  artillery 
but  hand-guns.^  The  same  night  he  determined  on  a violent 
assault  for  the  following  day,  in  four  places,  thinking  the 
defence  would  he  equally  weak.  To  make  the  garrison 
negligent,  he  did  not  commence  the  assault  till  10  o’clock, 
when  he  attacked  as  fiercely  as  possible,  setting  forward  and 
reinforcing  his  men.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  with 
equal  courage,  never  shooting  their  artillery  tiU  the  extreme 
force  of  the  French  was  upon  them.” 

In  half  an  hour  they  slew  2,000  of  the  French.  La 
Palice  fell  mortally  wounded.  Longueville  was  slain,^  not  at 
the  assault,  hut  two  days  before,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
leading  into  the  city.  The  assault  continued  till  4 o’clock.”^ 
The  great  loss  of  the  French  was  occasioned  by  the  impatience 
of  Francis  to  storm  the  town  before  the  breach  was  practicable. 
The  assailants  were  met  at  every  step  by  a deadly  fire  poured 
on  them  from  the  houses,  pierced  for  harquebuses,  and  their 
advance  was  obstructed  by  deep  trenches  flanked  with 
musketry.  In  such  a mUee  the  courage  of  the  French  gentle- 
men was  of  little  use,  and  served  only  to  expose  them  more 
effectually  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  Francis  lost  in  this 
and  in  a similar  effort  3,000  foot  and  400  gentlemen,  the 
flower  of  his  troops.  Of  the  captains  taken  on  this  occasion 
were  Jerome  Tryulci  and  John  Ferme — great  men,”  says 
Pace,  and  the  chief  authors  of  this  business  in  Italy.”  After 
two  days  wasted  in  this  ineffectual  attempt,  the  King  desisted, 
resolving,  on  the  advice  of  a French  gentleman,  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  Ticino  and  attack  the  town  in  a less  defensible 
quarter.  An  undertaking  so  difficult  and  laborious  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  was  little  less  than  insanity 
in  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
were  swollen  with  heavy  rains ; still  more  in  the  face  of  an 

^ Nov.  19.  they  had  but  a small  store. 

^ Not  from  any  scrupulous  return  ^ See  IV.  789. 

of  courtesy,  but  a more  sufficient  ^ Pace,  Nov.  19. 
motive — the  want  of  powder,  of  which 
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enemy  jubilant  with  unexpected  success,  and  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  rally  their  scattered  forces  and  take  the 
offensive.  The  Imperialists,  straitened  for  money  and  pro- 
visions, were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  conviction  that 
the  siege  could  not  continue  much  longer,  and  even  if  Francis 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Pavia  he  would  himself 
be  besieged  in  turn,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  his  troops 
diminished.  The  Imperial  army,  says  Pace,^  will  be  assisted 
with  meat  and  drink  by  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  duchy, 
which  had  before  been  indifferent,  if  not  hostile ; and  they 
have  taken  courage  since  the  defeat  of  the  French.  Dangers 
threatened  on  all  sides.  Bourbon,  Pescara,  one  of  the  ablest 
captains  of  the  age,  Lannoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  all 
the  smaller  states  of  Italy  that  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  were  now  concentrating  their  forces  on  the  scene  of 
action.  ‘‘If  the  King  raises  the  siege,”  remarks  Pace,  “he 
can  only  retreat  to  Novara  and  Vigevano,  across  the  Ticino, 
losing  his  reputation  and  the  city  of  Milan.  If  he  keeps  the 
parts  of  the  duchy  across  the  Ticino  during  the  winter,  by 
way  of  truce  or  by  force,  it  will  be  very  costly.  He  cannot 
retreat  from  the  duchy  of  Milan  without  sustaining  still 
severer  losses ; and  I know  not  what  hope  he  can  have,  except 
that  the  Imperials  may  lack  money.”  Even  before  this  the 
Abbot  of  Najara,  writing  to  Charles,^  had  expressed  his  con- 
fident conviction  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  enterprise. 
“The  king  of  France,”  he  writes,  “has  made  a very  hasty 
invasion  of  Italy,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  return, 
without  risking  his  life  and  all  that  he  has.  He  finds  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  so  difficult  that  there  is  no 
doubt  he  is  persuaded  that  ruin  is  more  probable  than 
success.”  In  that  opinion  the  Abbot  was  wrong,  as  will 
appear  presently. 

Finding  all  other  methods  ineffectual,  Francis  resolved  to 
fortify  his  camp,  and  starve  the  garrison  into  surrender.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
troops  were  discontented  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay ; and 
though  De  Leyva  and  Pescara  had  made  great  efforts  to 
supply  it,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a short 
period  the  Resolution  of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Charles,  with 
all  his  extensive  dominions,  was  as  hopelessly  insolvent  as 
Maximilian.  The  wages  of  the  troops  were  many  months  in 
ail  ears.  Again  and  again  the  Imperial  viceroys  and  the 

' Pace,  Nov.  19.  2 4 (i4p^^ 
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Imperial  generals  urge  upon  the  Emperor  that  nothing  can 
save  them  but  a large  sum  of  money.  Either  money  must  be 
provided,  or  a truce  must  be  made  before  it  is  too  late ; if  not, 
the  French,  in  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages,  must  prevail. 
“ England  and  Italy  will  not  contribute,”  writes  Lannoy. 
“ Your  Majesty  has  done  enough  to  save  your  honor.  Time 
is  a more  dangerous  enemy  to  us  than  the  French.”  ^ 

It  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  distress  that  induced 
Francis  to  continue  the  siege  throughout  the  horrors  of  a 
Northern  Italian  winter,  augmented  by  sickness  and  want  of 
food.  “ The  King,”  says  a correspondent  of  the  time,  “is  in 
great  want  of  provisions.  An  egg  costs  12  deniers,  and  a 
chicken  15  shillings.  The  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  King’s 
household  and  the  captains  send  to  their  own  homes  for 
money.  All  the  great  lords  are  obliged  to  go  and  warm 
themselves  in  the  King’s  kitchen.  The  infantry  lie  in  the 
trenches,  and  dare  not  leave  them,  lest  they  should  die  of 
hunger  and  cold.  It  is  reported  that  Francis  will  return,  and 
leave  his  army  in  charge  of  the  sieur  de  Montmorency.  Villeroy 
and  other  noblemen  have  returned  nearly  dead  with  cold.”  ^ 

The  Pope,  naturally  anxious  and  dreading  the  result, 
fearing  both  powers  alike,  and  desirous  of  neutralizing  both, 
bestirred  himself  in  the  task  of  mediation.  Lannoy,  then  at 
Lodi,  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms.  He  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  keeping  the  troops  together.  Naples  was  threatened 
by  Albany,  whom  Francis  had  despatched  in  that  direction ; 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  siding  with  the  French  King, 
whilst  Henry  and  his  minister,  Wolsey,  showed  no  signs  of 
assisting  the  Imperialists ; in  fact,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Joachim,  they  were  generally  suspected  of  having  made  a 
treaty  with  France  already.^  Notwithstanding  the  dangers 
of  his  position  and  the  pressing  wants  of  his  troops,  the  King, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  admiral,  Bonnivet,  and  of  Saint 
Marsault,  his  favourite,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  proposals. 
The  siege  went  on. 

By  this  time  Bourbon  had  returned  with  reinforcements, 
and  rejoined  the  Viceroy  at  Lodi,  On  the  25th  of  January  the 
combined  forces  started  for  Marignano.  From  Marignano  they 
took  the  road  to  Villanterio,  intending  to  assault  S.  Angiolo 
on  the  way.  “ They  commenced  to  shoot  on  Sunday  at 
dawn,  and  took  the  town  at  20  o’clock.”  ^ On  the  3rd  the 

^ Dec.  21,  1524,  Spanish  Calendar.  ® See  Clerk’s  letter,  Jan.  31. 

^ IV.  1053.  ^ See  Lannoy’s  letter  of  Feb.  1. 
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camp  was  visited  by  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  wlio  had  been  sent 
from  England  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  assist  the  Emperord  He  found 
the  Imperialists  advanced  within  two  miles  of  Pavia.  The 
French  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  camp  all  day  expecting 
battle.  To-morrow,  writes  Casale,  the  King  of  France  will  be 
compelled  to  fight  or  raise  the  siege  on  the  side  by  the  Ticino. 
If  this  be  done,  the  army  inside  will  be  able  to  join  the  forces 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  cut  off  the  enemy’s  supplies.  “ Two  gates 
of  the  park  are  now  attacked,  and  3,000  men  are  engaged  on 
both  sides.  I never  saw  better  forces,  or  more  eager  to  fight. 
If  I had  100,000  ducats  I would  spend  them  in  the  King’s 
(Henry’s)  service.  If  the  Cardinal  could  see  these  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  be  of  the  same  mind ; for  if  the 
French  King  succeeds  in  putting  off  the  battle,  as  he  is  trying 
to  do,^  the  Imperialists  will  be  in  great  danger  for  want  of 
money.  I expect,  if  they  fight,  the  French  king  will  be  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner.”^  He  adds,  in  a postscript,  that  in 
event  of  a battle  the  Imperialists  will  certainly  win ; but  since 
the  French  have  refused  battle  yesterday  and  to-day  (5th  and 
6th  Feb.),  they  will  probably  prefer  disgrace  to  defeat,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety.  ‘‘  If  so,  the  Imperialists 
will  not  be  able  to  force  them  to  fight  again  for  a long  time. 
If  they  can  intercept  the  victuals,  the  French  must  fight. 
The  army  cannot  continue  together  for  30  or  40  days  longer,^ 
unless  200,000  ducats  be  forwarded  as  promised  by  the 
Emperor.  The  troops  are  anxious  to  engage.  The  enemy’s 
positions  are  being  attacked  by  the  smaller  artillery  and  the 
light  horse ; and  they  are  challenged  to  come  out  to  a pitched 
battle,  which  they  could  easily  do,  if  they  chose,  for  the 
ground  between  the  two  armies  is  flat  and  open.”  “ The 
war,”  he  tells  Wolsey,  “is  carried  on  most  cruelly.  No 
prisoners  are  saved,  and  no  quarter  is  given.” 

“This  morning,”  meaning  Feb.  6th,  “the  Viceroy,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  marquis  of  Pescara  came  to  me 
asking  me  to  go  to  the  Pope,  for  they  had  heard  that  he  had 
sent  commissioners  to  provide  victuals  for  Albany’s  passage 
into  Naples.  I could  not  refuse  them,  but  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  ufitil  to-day,  for  last  night  it  was  determined  to  pitch 
the  camp  so  as  to  force  the  French  to  fight.  The  King  is  in 

* See  Pace’s  letter  of  Feb.  1.  3 ^ condensed. 

AS  he  had  been  most  earnestly  ^ More  correctly  20  days, 

urged  to  do  by  the  Pope.  IV.  p.  469. 
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a park  at  Mirabello,  with  the  Ticino  behind  him,  and  2,000 
foot  to  guard  the  bridge.  La  Palice  with  the  Swiss  is  between 
the  park  and  the  Ticino,  and  before  them  is  a valley  with  a 
small  stream,  which  we  have  determined  to  cross  with  the 
artillery,  drive  the  French  from  the  higher  ground,  and  march 
straight  to  Pavia.  If  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  attempt 
to  cross  the  water,  we  shall  attack  them.  We  rely  upon  the 
Marquis’s  advice,  who  strongly  urges  a battle.  The  park  is 
surrounded  by  a wall,  double  the  height  of  an  English  park 
wall,  which  has  been  pulled  down  by  the  King,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  La  Palice.  To-day  we  pitched  our  camp  as  was 
determined.  Two  such  armies  have  never  been  seen  so  near 
each  other.  We  are  only  half  a mile  from  Pavia,  with  the 
enemies  between  us  and  the  city,  from  which  the  French  are 
protected  by  earthworks.  We  intend  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
works  to-night,  and  gain  the  higher  ground,  which  would 
place  them  in  our  power.  If  we  are  not  successful,  we  shall 
bring  up  the  guns  and  fight  them  step  by  step.  If  that  does 
not  succeed,  we  will  force  our  way  by  trenches.  The  enemy 
is  ready  day  and  night,  and  the  King  is  continually  on 
horseback.”  ^ 

Before  matters  had  arrived  at  this  pass,  the  French  King 
had  been  urged  by  his  most  experienced  officers  to  withdraw 
from  the  dangers  which  every  day  grew  thicker  around  him, 
and  made  all  probability  of  success  more  desjperate.  They 
urged  that  by  retiring  to  some  strong  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood he  would  obtain  victory  without  bloodshed ; for,  as  the 
Imperialists  could  not  hold  out  many  days  for  want  of  pay, 
their  armies  would  speedily  be  dissolved.  They  represented 
the  danger  of  his  present  position — between  an  army  in  front, 
numerous,  hopeful,  and  resolved,  and  a garrison  no  less  active 
and  resolute  in  his  rear.  It  was  no  token  of  cowardice,  they 
argued,  in  a general  to  avoid  exposing  his  troops  to  obvious 
dangers,  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  his  enemy  by  patience 
and  skill.  The  same  arguments  had  been  urged  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and 
intentions  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  counsel  of  his  evil 
genius,  Bonnivet,  the  admiral,  prevailed.  The  advice  of  more 
experienced  officers  was  disregarded.  The  King  resolved  to 
continue  the  siege,  trusting  to  some  accident  to  relieve  him 
from  his  fatal  position,  and  hoping  that  his  enemy,  who  had 
already  shown  an  inclination  to  temporize,  might  be  compelled 

1 IV.  p.  466. 
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to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  or  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Whether,  indeed,  if  he  had  followed  the  advice  of 
his  wiser  and  more  experienced  officers,  he  would  in  reality 
have  escaped  the  dangers  that  menaced  him,  or  have  been 
besieged  in  turn,  and  cut  off  from  all  assistance  and  hope  of 
retreat,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  He  had  learned,  too  late,  that 
if  the  possession  of  Pavia  brought  with  it  the  subjugation  of 
Lombardy,  the  loss  of  Pavia  was  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes  in 
Italy. 

The  Imperialists  on  their  side  were  equally  aware  that 
their  chance  of  success  depended  on  giving  battle  immediately. 
They  were  as  anxious  for  action  as  the  French  To  decline  it. 
The  garrison  was  straitened  by  want  of  provisions.  Their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  soldiers  outside  were  ready 
to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  The  result  would  be  the  same 
whether  they  fought  and  were  beaten,  or  retired  without  fight- 
ing. In  both  cases  destruction  was  imminent.  Already  they 
had  approached  so  near  the  French  encampments,  which  were 
strongly  defended,  that  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels  at  the 
opposite  outposts  could  be  distinctly  overheard.  The  French 
were  kept  in  a perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  feints  and  sallies 
in  front  and  rear.  On  the  17th  of  February,^  the  Abbot  of 
Najara,  the  Imperial  commissary,  wrote  to  Charles  to  tell  him 
that  the  two  armies  were  within  musket  range  of  each  other. 
The  ground,  he  says,  has  to  he  conquered  inch  by  inch,  until 
we  can  reach  each  other  with  our  pikes.  The  French  are 
strongly  fortified  with  deep  ditches.  It  is  impossible  to  attaci 
them  at  once ; hut  they  will  be  forced  to  give  battle  within 
their  fortifications,  when  they  least  expect  it.  The  King  oj 
France  is  very  obstinate,  and  refuses  to  come  out.  He  confides 
in  the  strength  of  his  position,  in  his  artillery,  in  his  6,00C 
Swiss  and  2,000  Germans.  Skirmishes  take  place  daily.  The 
French  are  panic-stricken,  and  take  to  flight  even  when  the} 
meet  a smaller  number  of  assailants.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  plant  the  camp  in  such  a position  that  four  o] 
five  thousand  men  can  easily  attack  the  .enemy’s  quarters 
Measures  will  be  concerted  for  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  sail} 
forth  at  the  same  moment. 

The  plan  thus  rudely  sketched  was  adopted.  About  mid^ 
night  on  the  23rd  of  February  the  Imperialists  began  to  move 
They  advanced  in  three  divisions.  The  first,  consisting  o 
3,000  Germans  and  Spaniards,  dressed  in  white  shirts,  wai 

^ See  Bergenrotli’s  Span.  Cal.  under  that  date. 
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sent  forward  before  daybreak  to  breach  the  wall  of  the  park, 
and  march  straight  to  the  Mirabel,  in  which  Francis  was 
lodged  with  his  men-at-arms.  The  second  division  was  ap- 
pointed to  engage  the  main  body  of  the  Swiss,  who  were 
posted  a little  below  on  the  left,  near  a thick  wood;^  thus 
isolating  them  from  the  rest,  and  preventing  any  combined 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  French,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
third  and  the  main  division.  The  Germans  were  at  first 
warmly  received  by  the  French  artillery.  The  result  might 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  assailants' — for  the  French 
fought  with  great  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  their  position — had  not  the  garrisons  sallied  out  from 
Pavia,  taking  them  in  the  rear.  The  retreat  became  a rout ; 
the  Swiss,  on  whom  Francis  relied,  did  nothing  worthy  of 
their  reputation,  and  only  increased  the  confusion.  The 
slaughter  was  terrible,  especially  among  the  French  gentle- 
men and  nobles,  cooped  up  in  a narrow  space,  and  unable  to 
exert  themselves — to  fight  or  to  flee.  Of  the  Swiss  4,000  were 
taken  prisoners  and  released.  The  King  might  have  escaped, 
but  fought  valiantly,  killing  with  his  own  hand  one  of  the 
standard-bearers.  Borne  down  by  the  press,  and  his  horse 
wounded  under  him,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  five  soldiers,  to  whom  his  person  was  unknown, 
if  There  is  a discussion,”  says  a contemporary  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  field,  ‘‘as  to  his  captor.  There  are  some 
who  claim  him  as  theirs,  showing  his  sword  and  his  gauntlet. 
He  was  pulled  off  his  horse  by  the  helmet ; but  the  Viceroy, 
hastening  to  his  relief,  lifted  him  up  respectfully,  and  freed 
him  from  the  crowd  of  soldiers.”  ^ It  was  generally  reported 
that  he  was  wounded  in  the  face.  The  writer  just  quoted 
states  that  he  received  two  wounds — in  the  hands  and  in  the 
face.  The  Abbot  of  Najara,  in  his  account  of  the  victory, 
written  on  the  same  day,  to  Charles  V.,  follows  the  common 
report,  but  the  next  day  contradicts  it,  and  asserts  that  the 
blood  on  the  King’s  face  was  occasioned  by  a slight  scratch  of 
his  fingers.  So  ended  the  battle  of  Pavia.  So  perished  the 
expectation  of  France,  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry. 

“ To-day,”  writes  the  Abbot  of  Najara  to  the  Emperor, 
“ is  the  Feast  of  the  Apostle  St.  Mathias,  on  which,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  your  Majesty  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
Five  and  twenty  thousand  times  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for 
Flis  mercy  ! Your  Majesty  is  from  this  day  in  a position  to 
' See  lY.  1123  and  1124.  ^ -q24. 
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prescribe  laws  to  Christians  and  Turks  according  to  your 
pleasure.”  ^ Never  had  Fortune,  in  whose  smiles  Charles  at 
that  time  implicitly  believed,  placed  the  empire  of  the  world 
so  nearly  within  the  grasp  of  so  young  a man.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  had  the  world  witnessed  so  nearly  a 
realization  of  its  fitful  dream  of  a real  empire  of  the  West. 
Nothing  remained  to  oppose  the  Emperor’s  wishes.  He  might 
dictate  laws  at  his  pleasure  to  Turks  and  Christians  alike,  as 
the  Abbot  of  Najara  told  him,  without  caring  much  to  dis- 
criminate who  were  Turks  and  who  were  Christians.  France 
and  Italy  were  equally  at  his  mercy.  With  the  exception  of 
England,  all  the  West  acknowledged  his  obedience.  And  it 
was  to  England  only  that  men  now  turned  to  see  what  England 
would  do  in  this  terrible  emergency.^  There  was  not  a 
potentate  in  Italy  who  had  not  been  flagrantly  guilty  of  dis- 
affection to  the  Emperor,  had  not  secretly  or  openly  abetted 
his  enemies.  The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  others,  had  good  reason  to  dread  his  resentment. 
Moderate  as  had  been  his  language,  when  success  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  victory  was  uncertain;  mild  as  were  his 
reproofs  in  public,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defection  of 
his  former  allies,  Charles  had  not  hesitated  to  express  his 
real  feelings  in  private.  Some  time  before  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  talking  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  court,  he  had 
so  far  forgotten  his  usual  reserve  as  to  say,  “ I shall  go  into 
Italy,  and  there  have  a fairer  opportunity  of  obtaining  my 
own,  and  taking  my  revenge  on  those  who  have  wronged  me, 
especially  on  that  poltroon  the  Pope.  Some  day  or  other 
perhaps  Martin  Luther  may  become  a man  of  worth.”  ^ In 
a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  his  ambassador  at  Eome,  he 
assured  the  Duke,  “he  would  maintain  his  army  in  spite  of 
the  Pope’s  reconciliation  with  the  French  king,  and  carry  out 
his  designs,  even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life. 
Though  forsaken  by  all  his  allies  his  power  was  not  diminished; 
and  they  who  have  offended  him  should  find  him  as  hard  and 
as  resolute  as  ever.”  ^ 

The  Emperor  heard  the  news  of  his  great  victory,  young 
as  he  was,  without  openly  betraying  the  least  emotion.  The 
intelligence  reached  him  on  the  10th  of  Alarcli.  The  court 
was  thronged  with  an  eager  and  exulting  crowd.  In  reply  to 

2 Bergenroth’s  Span.  Cal.  ^ Contarini,  Feb.  6,  Yen.  Cal., 
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f the  congratulations  of  Sampson,  the  English  ambassador,  he 
i said,  he  rejoiced  in  his  success,  for  three  reasons  : First,  that 
c God  had  given  him  the  victory,  who  was  a sinner ; and  in 
God’s  strength  he  intended  to  employ  it.  Secondly,  because 
f-  it  would  enable  him  to  establish  universal  peace  in  Christen- 
r dom,  reform  the  Christian  Faith,  and  apply  his  travails  to 
3 the  service  of  God.  Thirdly,  because  this  victory  would  be 
c more  profitable  to  his  friends  (alluding  to  the  King  of  England) 
I than  to  himself.  These  words,  remarks  Sampson,^  were  set 
f off  with  great  moderation  of  gesture,  countenance  and,  as  it 
3i  seemed,  also  of  inward  intent  and  mind  ...  I assure  your 
.'i  Grace  there  was  no  more  semblance  in  him  of  arrogantie  or 
i change  of  manners  to  joy  effusely,  other  in  word  or  counte- 
I nance,  than  if  no  such  great  thing  had  chaunced.”  So  much 
;j:was  the  simple-minded  Englishman  struck  with  the  Emperor’s 
i:j  demeanour  and  pious  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
||  could  not  help  adding,  ' ‘ I think  this  will  induce  God  to  give 
ijhim  another  victory.  I have  learned  more  by  this  moderation 
^ijthan  by  all  the  books  I ever  have  or  shall  read.  Immediately 
; after  hearing  the  news,  I am  told  he  entered  his  chamber,  and 
j kneeled  down  for  a good  space,  giving  thanks  unto  God ; and 
ijwhereos  he  was  advised  by  some  to  make  great  triumph  for 
Jijthis  victory,  he  expressly  refused,  since  it  was  against  Christian 
sjmen.  Next  day  he  went  in  procession  to  the  chapel  of  Our 
iiiLady,  in  a cape  of  black  frieze,  and  said  on  his  departure, 
Now  shall  we  go  to  have  a solemn  mass,  giving  thanks  unto 
c,  God  ; and  I would  we  should  make  it  much  more  solemn  with 
"I  good  inward  devotion,  than  with  any  manner  of  outward 
fjpomp.’  When  the  Emperor  was  advised  to  wear  some  rich 
ijand  fresh  raiment,  to  show  his  joy,  he  refused.  He  assured 
)ijme  the  King  should  always  find  him  of  the  same  faithful 
ilmind  never  to  fail,  os  at  all  times  he  hath  else  promised  and 
ii'  said.” 

The  same  account  is  substantially  given  by  the  Venetian 
i|i  ambassador,  Contarini.  On  hearing  the  news  he  repaired 
i|,  immediately  to  the  palace.  He  found  the  Emperor  pacing  a 
ij’long  gallery  with  a few  of  his  courtiers.  After  seven  or  eight 
turns  from  one  end  to  the  other,  speaking  all  the  time  to  those 
2||  who  were  about  him,  he  beckoned  the  ambassador  to  approach, 
cj  Contarini  endeavoured  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  the  Emperor 
jj  rejected  his  advances.  In  the  full  flush  even  of  his  triumph 
I he  could  not  forget  his  resentment  against  the  Venetians, 
[l  ' March  15.  See  IV.  1189.  (Abridged.) 
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After  Contarini  had  offered  his  congratulations,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  the  time  might  not  he  long  before  he  was  crowned 
at  Constantinople — certainly  not  an  idle  compliment  to  the 
Emperor’s  ears — Charles  told  him  that  he  acknowledged  the 
victory  as  due  to  God  alone,  who,  knowing  the  Emperor’s 
good  intentions,  had  rewarded  him  beyond  his  deserts  ; but 
he  added  significantly,  that  he  wished  the  Venetians  liad 
assisted  his  army,  as  in  duty  they  were  hound  to  do.  When 
Contarini  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  republic,  he  added,  I 
believe  your  intentions  to  be  good ; and,  if  not,  I choose  to 
consider  them  so.  But  look  you,  Senor  Ambassador  ! although 
many  years  have  passed  away  since  any  sovereign  had  such 
means  and  opportunity  as  I have  of  accomplishing  his  own 
ends,  I thank  God  for  this  good  fortune,  that  not  only  my 
friends,  but  my  enemies,  may  know  that  I never  had  any 
other  wish  except  to  procure  peace  for  Christendom,  and  turn 
my  forces  against  the  Infidels.”  ^ 

From  the  Mantuan  ambassador  we  gather  a few  more 
particulars.  When  the  courier  Spinalosa  (rather  Penalosa) 
arrived,  at  noon,  on  the  10th,  he  was  ushered  immediately 
into  the  Emperor’s  presence,  and  said  to  him  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  “ My  liege,  a battle  has  been  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Pavia ; the  king  of  France  is  a prisoner  in  your 
Majesty’s  power,  and  his  whole  army  has  been  destroyed ! ” 
The  Emperor  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  only  exclaim. 
The  king  of  France  in  my  power,  and  the  battle  gained  by 
us  ! ” And  without  another  word,  or  waiting  for  any  further 
particulars,  retiring  into  a chamber  by  himself,  he  knelt  down 
before  a picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  hung  at  the  head  of  his 
bed,  and  remaining  on  his  knees  for  a short  time,  gave  thanks 
unto  God  and  to  Christ’s  mother  for  such  a mercy  vouchsafed 
to  him.  Then  entering  the  presence  chamber  he  desired  to 
hear  all  the  details.  The  courier,  who  brought  no  letters, 
produced  his  safe-conduct  in  the  handwriting  of  the  captive 
King  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  “ So  the 
Emperor,  being  assured  of  the  truth,  ordered  the  publication  of 
the  news,  hut  forbad  any  public  rejoicings,  except  a procession 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  the  victory  had  been  gained 
against  Christians.  He  said  that  he  hoped  by  the  favor  of 
God  to  obtain  another  greater  mercy  against  the  Infidels,  and 
then  public  rejoicing  should  be  made.” 

All  the  ambassadors,  who  flocked  to  the  palace  on  hearing 

‘ March.  12,  Yen.  Cal.,  p.  413. 
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the  news,  offered  their  congratulations  separately ; and  it  was 
wonderful  to  remark  that  neither  by  the  Emperor’s  counte- 
nance nor  gesture  could  any  difference  he  perceived  from  his 
usual  demeanor,- — a thing  unrecorded  of  any  other  prince,  or 
of  a few  only,  however  prudent  they  may  have  been.  His 
Majesty’s  self-control  is  the  greater  by  reason  of  his  youth, 
and  is  entirely  attributed  to  his  greatness  of  mind,  which  is. 
neither  elated  by  prosperity  nor  depressed  by  adversity.- 
Although  his  replies  were  of  the  same  tenor  to  all,  certain 
expressions  to  the  English  ambassador  were  remarkable.” 
They  have  been  already  given  from  Sampson’s  despatches, 
and  need  not  to  be  repeated  here.  “His  Majesty,”  the 
Mantuan  ambassador  continues,  “ remained  until  nightfall, 
giving  his  hand  to  all  who  wished  to  kiss  it.  Next  morning, 
after  confession,  he  went  in  procession  to  mass  at  a church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  a mile  from  Madrid.  He  was  clad  in 
a cape  and  doublet  of  black  cloth  of  frieze,  as  worn  by  him 
constantly  since  his  attack  of  quartan  ague,  from  which  he 
has  never  entirely  recovered.”  ^ 

The  political  schemes  of  Wolsey,  contrived  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  secresy,  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  like  a 
house  of  cards.  He  had  written  to  the  King  on  the  12th  of 
February,  “ Should  the  Imperialists  get  the  worst,  which  is 
not  probable,  thanked  be  God  ! your  affairs  are  by  your  high 
wisdom  in  more  assured  and  substantial  train,  by  such  com- 
munications as  be  set  forth  with  France  apart,  than  others  in 
outward  places  would  suppose.”^  It  had  been  his  object  to 
balance  the  antagonism  of  Francis  and  Charles  so  carefully, 
and  adjust  his  assistance  so  exactly,  that  whilst  neither  should 
' obtain  the  preponderance,  both  should  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  the  friendship  of  his  master,  and  be  willing  to  reimburse 
his  expenses.  This  attention  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
his  Sovereign  was  not  due  to  Wolsey  exclusively.  With  his 
tendency  to  extravagance,  and  his  love  of  splendour,  Henry 
VHI.  had  inherited  the  parsimoniousness  of  Henry  VII.  The 
money  required  for  war  or  diplomacy  was  advanced  from  his 
privy  purse — for  there  was  no  public  exchequer  at  that  time 
— and  the  King  expected  his  minister  to  return  the  sums  he 
had  borrowed,  or  provide  an  equivalent.  The  alliance  made 
with  Charles  V.  three  years  before,  if  not  influenced  exclusively 
by  similar  considerations,  was  certainly  facilitated  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Emperor  to  take  upon  himself  certain  pecuniary 
^ Yen.  CaL,  No.  959.  2 io78.  Specially  p.  615. 
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obligations ; and  when  the  Cardinal  discovered  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  or  even  of 
repaying  the  sums  advanced  him  by  Henry,  his  hope  of 
recovering  them  by  a closer  union  with  France  was  not  the 
least  motive  which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
negociations  of  Joachimd  But  though  he  showed  himself 
favourable  to  the  proposals  of  Francis,  he  had  not  failed, 
some  time  before  the  battle  of  Pavia,  to  secure  a retreat,  in 
the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  King,  by  sending  Gregory 
Casale  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assuring  Bourbon  of  Henry’s 
desire  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  even  given 
instructions  to  Pace  to  persuade  the  Venetians  to  unite  their 
troops  with  the  Imperialists.^  He  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  measures  ; for  whilst  he  was  obliging 
the  Imperialists  he  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  Francis, 
and  augmenting  the  value  of  an  English  alliance.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical.  Uncertain  of  the  result,  in  no  great  ex- 
pectation of  the  success  of  the  French  at  Pavia,  he  was 
evidently  no  more  prepared  than  was  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
so  terrible  a blow,  which  seemed  for  a time  to  have  blotted 
France  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  transferred  the  monarchy, 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  West,  at  a stroke,  to  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor. 

How  the  Emperor  received  the  intelligence  of  his  good 
fortune,  with  what  moderation  and  piety  (unlike  his  vain- 
glorious rival)  he  disavowed  all  merit,  and  rejoiced  that  God 
had  given  him  the  victory,  has  been  told  already.  He  was 
the  object  of  Divine  favour,  because  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
knew  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  restore  peace  to  bleeding  Christendom.  It  might 
have  seemed  more  in  accordance  with  these  declarations  of 
universal  benevolence  and  good  will,  if,  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  he  could  have  forgotten  the  disaffection  of  the 
Venetians,  and,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness,  allowed  Contarini 
to  kiss  his  hand.  He  was  still  in  alliance  with  England,  and 
was  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  divide  his  successes 
with  his  ally.  But  of  this  he  had  no  intention.  He  had 
carried  on  the  wa.r  exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  ally ; and  now  when  victory 
came  that  ally  was  as  little  in  his  thoughts  as  ever.  Still, 
all  men  vied  in  praising  his  moderation ; and  Sampson,  the 
English  representative,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  what  he 

^ See  specially  IV.  1093  and  1160.  ^ jy,  no7. 
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had  seen  and  heard  of  the  good  Emperor,”  ^ that  he  could 
not  suspect  so  virtuous  a prince  of  harbouring  any  but  the 
most  pious  intentions.^ 

Not  so  Wolsey,  He  was  not  weak  enough  to  he  deceived 
by  the  Emperor’s  professions  of  moderation.  The  capture  of 
Francis  had  alarmed  not  only  those  Italian  states  who  had 
good  reason  to  fear  the  Emperor’s  resentment,  but  all  who 
had  any  cause  for  dreading  his  power.  “ Many  here  ” (at 
Eome),  writes  Clerk  to  Wolsey,^  “ are  right  glad  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  French,  but  sorry  to  he  left  a prey  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  for  tlieir  cruelty  are  most  hated  of  all  nations.” 
Subsequently  'he  writes,^  The  Venetians  are  in  great  fear, 
now  that  they  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Imperialists,  whom 
they  have  not  treated  well.  They  are  arming  themselves,  and 
pressing  the  Pope  to  do  the  same  . . . The  effect  is  that  the 
Pope,  Venice,  Florence,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Sienna,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  and  other  meaner  powers,  will  make  a league  for  the 
defence  of  Italy,  which  they  think  the  duke  of  Milan  would 
gladly  enter,  as  they  suppose  he  will  be  for  some  years  in  no 
less  captivity  than  the  French  king.”  If  such  a league  as 
this  were  consolidated  by  an  alliance  with  England,  it  would 
offer  a formidable  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Charles,  and 
neutralize  in  a measure  the  advantages  of  his  late  victory. 
But  then  the  King  would  at  once  make  the  Emperor  his 
enemy;  the  sums  owed  by  him  to  England  would  be  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  all  hope  of  sharing  the  Emperor’s  victory 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  undertake  a second  war  at  no  inconsiderable  cost, 
the  fruits  of  which  would  fall  to  the  Italians.  Might  it  not  be 
possible,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  disposition  of 
the  Emperor?  Might  he  not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  urged  to  perform  his  promise  of  invading 
France,  and  investing  Henry  with  his  hereditary  provinces  in 
that  kingdom?  An  offer  of  men  and  money  for  continuing 
the  war  involved  no  risk.  If  the  Emperor  complied,  the 
results  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  cost,  as  France 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist ; if  he  refused,  neither  men  nor 
money  would  be  required.  And  here  my  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  see  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  Emperor’s 

^ IV.  1190.  than  other  Englishmen,  all  of  whom, 

2 This  is  the  more  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  took 
when  compared  with  Sampson’s  own  the  Emperor  at  his  own  valuation, 
letter,  quoted  atpp.  15, 16  ; but  in  this  ® Eeb.  28. 

respect  he  was  not  more  credulous  * March  19. 
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moderation,  and  what  the  true  interpretation  of  his  repeated 
assertion  that  he  valued  his  victory  for  the  peace  it  would 
enable  him  to  establish  in  Christendom.  He  would  pursue 
victory  no  further ; for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  What  more 
could  he  gain  by  war  ? Diplomacy  was  less  costly,  and  more 
sure.  The  spoils  which  good  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  lap 
he  intended  to  keep  exclusively  to  himself.  For  the  rest,  he 
might  remunerate  himself  for  his  losses  by  wresting  Burgundy 
from  his  unfortunate  prisoner  ; whilst  Henry  might  prosecute 
his  barren  claims  upon  France  as  best  he  could,  without 
expecting  aid  from  his  ally.  Further  continuance  of  the  war 
involved  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  a just  distri- 
bution between  England  and  himself  of  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  already.  This  did  not  suit  the  Emperor’s  plans.  He 
meant  to  make  a merit  of  his  moderation  with  Francis  by 
extorting  from  his  necessities  the  richest  province  of  France, 
and  declining  to  assist  Henry  in  obtaining  any  other.  So,  at 
a very  early  period,  he  gave  Sampson  to  understand  that  the 
King  of  England  must  not  hope  to  receive  reinforcements  from  ; 
the  Imperial  dominions,  still  less  100,000  or  50,000  ducats  for  ! 
their  support.  They  think,  here,”  says  Sampson,  “ that 
the  King  should  make  the  rest  of  any  conquest  at  his  own 
charge.”^  As  neither  alternative  promised  much,  Wolsey  ' 
determined  to  turn  both  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  at  this  time,  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  still  smarting  from  * 
the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the  immovable  selfishness  of 
the  Emperor,  an  event  occurred  by  no  means  calculated  to 
improve  the  good  understanding  between  them.  It  has  been 
stated  already  that  various  complaints  had  been  made  by  the 
Imperial  ambassador,  De  Praet,  of  the  residence  of  Joachim, 
the  French  agent,  in  England.  The  Cardinal  had  insisted 
more  than  once  that  nothing  had  passed  between  himself  and 
Joachim,  in  contravention  of  the  good  understanding  existing 
between  the  two  Crowns.  Joachim  “ was  kept  close  in  the 
house  of  Doctor  Larke,  a prebendary  of  St.  Stephen’s,”  who 
lived  at  Blackfriars,  and  every  day  privily  spake  with  the 
Cardinal.”  ^ His  protracted  residence  in  England,  and  the 
rumours  of  his  intercourse  with  Wolsey,  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  Imperial  minister.  He  determined  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Larke,  Joachim,  and  Wolsey  more  narrowly. 

But  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  a messenger  carrying  a f 

' Sampson,  April  1.  See  IV.  p.  ^ See  a letter  of  Joachim  to  Larke 

IV.  p.  539.  Hall,  691. 
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acket  of  letters  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  February  was 
urprised  by  the  watch  on  his  way  to  Brentford.  As  his  letters 
^ere  superscribed  in  French,  the  constables  took  the  packet  to 
' a man  of  law’s  clerk.”  It  fell  eventually  into  the  hands  of 
hr  Thomas  More,  in  the  adjoining  watch,  and  he  presented  it 
0 Wolsey  on  the  following  morning  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
chancery  at  Westminster.”^  Which,  when  I had  read,” 
mtes  Wolsey  to  the  Emperor,  “ knowing  how  far  the  effect  of 
hem  was  discrepant  from  the  truth,  anon  I conceived  the 
ormer  advertisements,  made  unto  me  touching  the  said  am- 
lassador’s  (De  Praet’s)  accustomed  usage  in  making  sinister 
eports,  to  be  true.  And  perceiving  by  the  said  letters,  that 
dbeit  the  usage  is  not  here,  that  strangers  should  pass  through 
he  realm  without  a passport,  yet  that  one  of  the  Fulkers  was 
lespatched  by  the  said  ambassador  the  day  before,  with  letters 
owards  Spain,  wherein  it  was  like  there  might  be  as  evil  or 
vorse  report  than  in  these,  I with  all  diligence  sent  to  counter- 
nand  the  said  former  letters,  or  any  other  despatched  at  that 
iime  by  the  said  ambassador  ; and  so  was  taken  also  a packet 
)f  his  letters  directed  to  my  lady  Margaret.  Which  original 
etters  . . . viewed  and  overlooked,  and  the  untruth  men- 
doned  in  them  deprehended,  I send  unto  your  hands.”  On 
summoning  De  Praet  to  appear  before  himself  and  the  Council, 
V^olsey  taxed  him  with  untruth,  objecting  to  various  expres- 
uons  in  the  ambassador’s  despatches ; viz.  “ ^ tve  obtain  the 
battle  {of  Pavia)  all  will  he  well;  our  master  will  escape  the 
ianger  of  such  friends  and  confederates  as  he  has  hitherto  hadP 
Let  me  say  he  is  little  obliged  to  any  of  them,  whoever  they  may 
be.”  And  again : When  matters  succeed  tv  ell,  Wolsey  knotvs 

not  tchat  to  say,  and  tvhen  otherwise  he  talks  wonders.  I hope 
one  day  to  see  our  master  avenged,  for  Wolsey  is  the  main  cause 
of  all  his  misfortunes.”  De  Praet  made  no  reply,  except  to 
complain  of  his  letters  being  intercepted,  contrary  to  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors.  In  the  end  Wolsey  ordered  him  to 
forbear  writing,  saying  that  the  King  and  himself  would  com- 
municate the  particulars  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Such  an  extraordinary  outrage  on  the  privileges  of  an 
ambassador  had  never  been  known  before ; still  more  on  an 
ambassador  of  the  greatest  sovereign  of  Europe.^  Great 


^ That  these  particulars  were 
accurately  stated  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  list  of  the  watch, 
printed  in  IV.  1082. 


2 See  IV.  1083. 

^ De  Praet’s  own  version  of  the 
affair  will  be  found  in  Gayangos’ 
Span.  Cal.,  III.  p.  50.  It  does  not 
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injury,”  says  De  Praet,  ''  has  been  done  to  the  Emperor’s 
honour  and  reputation  by  such  an  act.  For  a thousand  years 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  ambassadors  of  allied  and 
friendly  powers  having  their  correspondence  violated  and 
divulged,  much  less  of  their  being  forbidden  to  write  to  their 
kings  and  masters.”  ^ It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  motive  for  a 
proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  offensive,  unless  it  were  the 
Cardinal’s  intention  to  show  how  little  he  was  awed  by  that 
authority  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  inclined  to  pay 
such  profound  and  implicit  homage.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  Wolsey  for  some  time  past  had  expressed  in  very  plain 
and  unambiguous  language  his  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Archduke,  and  the  Lady  Margaret.  He  had  condemned,  in 
terms  more  candid  than  courtly,  their  shallow  tricks  and 
subterfuges,  their  transparent  excuses  for  evading  their 
engagements ; but  he  had  never  yet  been  so  far  transported 
by  indignation  as  to  impound  the  correspondence  of  their 
ambassadors.  Strange  to  say,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  warmly  defended  by  his  master.  The  King  wrote  a letter, 
in  his  own  hand,  to  the  Emperor,  condemning  the  conduct  of 
his  minister,  and  insisting  on  his  punishment,  in  very  explicit 
terms. ^ He  carried  his  displeasure  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  remonstrances  that  could  be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the 
ambassador’s  misconduct.  He  Praet  was  confined  to  his  house 
until  the  nomination  of  his  successor;  for  all  reconciliation 
was  found  to  be  impossible.^ 

When  the  news  reached  Madrid  the  whole  court  was  in  a 
ferment.^  So  great  an  affront  called  for  signal  punishment, 
and  the  Emperor,  it  was  urged,  must  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  ambassador,  lest  others  should  follow  Wolsey’s  example. 
But  here,  again,  the  moderation  of  Charles  saved  him  from 
extremities.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  He  Praet,  expressing  great 
displeasure  at  the  insult.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  the  matter 
pass  unnoticed,  for  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  maintain 
his  dignity ; but  he  would  for  the  present  disguise  his  resent- 


differ  in  any  important  particulars 
from  that  given  by  Wolsey,  except  in 
asserting  that  the  packet  of  letters, 
“ closed  and  sealed,”  was  delivered 
into  More’s  hands  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  it, 
and  by  More,  who  was  then  in  bed, 
was  taken  to  the  Legate’s  apartments. 
An  English  version  of  the  same  affair 
will  also  be  found  in  the  same  Calendar, 


p.  62.  (The  references  here  and  else- 
where to  Gayangos  are  all  to  Yol.  III. 
of  the  Calendar  of  Spanish  State 
Papers,  the  first  that  appeared  under 
his  editorship. — Ed.) 

^ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p.  53. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  74. 

® March  16 : Gayangos,  p.  92. 

Compare  also  pp.  76,  78. 

^ Contarini,  April  19,  Yen.  Cal. 
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ment  nntil  he  had  heard  farther  particnlars.  aleaH-ahile.  he 
desired  to  hnotv  Trhether  the  amhassadca’  coaid  not  saggest 
some  nieaiLs  hy  ^hich  the  Eiaperor  might  panish  the  Car'idnal  - 
aithoat  mcarring  any  serioas  risks  to  his  oan  interests. 
.Shoiaiy  after,  on  receiving  a more  explicit  statement  o:  ~hat 
had  taken  place,  he  informed  the  ambassador  that  his  honoar 
was  safe  in  the  Emperor’s  keeping.  At  some  fatare  time, 
whenever  the  oppoiaanity  ohered,  he  might  be  satished  that 
fall  reparation  shoald  be  demanded.-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
I>e  Praet  vras  satished  vith  this  assurance,  and  his  vroanded 
honoar  ehectaally  salved. 

To  Sampson,  the  English  ambassador,  sach  an  oatrage 
appeared  httle  less  than  insanity ; still  more  vrhen  the 
Emperor,  in  the  mildest  possible  way,  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  inmgnity.  After  expressing  his  entire  ctnhdence  in 
the  King,  Charles  coaid  not  help  lamenting  the  shock  his  con- 
hdence  in  dVolsey  had  sastained  by  his  late  procee>iings.  The 
injury  was  the  less  excasable,  becaase  in  this  time  of  " most 
fervent  war,*’  when  the  Erench  Eing  was  in  prison,  J oachim 
had  been  so  long  retained  in  England,  that  his  friends  beneved 
that  Henry  had  forsaken  the  Emperor,  and  was  providing  for 
himself.  It  was  the  more  strange,  he  said,  and  indefensible, 
becaase  sach  interception  of  his  ambassador’s  letter  was 
violare  jus  gentium  j — so  mach  Latin  his  Tlajesty  had  learned, 
remarks  Sampson.'^  Some  say,  he  continaes,  that  anless  the 
Emperor  had  been  well  assared  of  the  Xing’s  constant  mind, 
he  would  have  taken  this  interception  of  his  ambassador^ 
letters  as  a clear  case  of  raptare ; for  anless  those  who  were 
gahty  of  it  were  panished,  it  mast  have  been  *'•'  a prepensed 
matter  : " nor  was  it  less  dishonoarable  to  the  Xing,  that  his 
most  friend’s  ambassador  shoald  not  be  at  liberty.  The  whole 
court  was  more  moved  than  the  good  Emperor. Those  who 
were  of  the  best  mind  thought  that  TTolsey  shoald  accept  the 
ambassador  with  a new  reconcihation,  for  the  joy  of  the  news 
and  victory  at  Pavia.  I writ.  Sir,  to  yoar  Grace,  thus  clearly 
to  advertise  the  same  of  the  truth  plainly : for  other  toward- 
ness  I perceive  nothing  in  them  or  any  of  them  : bat  the  more 
that  is  spoken  of  the  matter,  the  more  they  be  moved.” 


^ Letter  to  JJe  Praet,  Harct  26, 
Gayans’cs, 

® Gayangos,  p.  103. 

* Letter.  Xlarci.  15,  TV.  11£0.  On 
Cmtattni  r^reseti tilts’  hiir:  a letter 


rrcintLe Teitetiax=,  Claries  remarker, 
I am  a bad  Latrt  sclolar.  I 
sezid  it  to  Ac  ClanceLor." — en.  Cai., 
p.  431. 
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Sampson  was  no  seer.  Charles  knew  his  own  interests  too 
well  to  sacrifice  them  to  any  transient  resentment. 

Splendid  and  dazzling  as  was  his  fortune  at  this  moment,  { 
no  one  perhaps  understood  more  clearly  than  himself  how  | 
slippery  was  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested.  He  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  with  England ; least  of  all  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure to  the  Cardinal,  whose  policy  he  most  dreaded,  and 
whose  sagacity  he  had  hoped  to  blind.  He  would  gladly  have 
detached  the  King  from  the  Cardinal,  had  it  been  possible ; 
and,  therefore,  he  made  it  a point  to  insist  the  more  on  his 
unshaken  regard  and  affection  for  the  former,  whenever  he 
dropped  any  remarks  disparaging  to  the  latter.  Though  the 
victory  at  Pavia  had  filled  Italy  with  consternation,  it  had 
made  every  Italian  potentate  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  band 
together  for  protection  against  the  common  enemy.  Charles 
was  just  as  unable  as  ever  to  provide  the  necessary  sums  for 
keeping  his  army  on  foot,  and  he  hoped  by  ''doulce  ” means 
and  fair  promises  to  obtain  that  pecuniary  aid  from  the  states 
he  certainly  would  never  have  obtained,  had  he  showed  any 
symptoms  of  vindictiveness,  or  betrayed  his  intention  of  prose- 
cuting his  victory  at  their  expense.  In  a curious  document  in 
the  possession  of  Don  Pascual  Gayangos,  and  published  in  his 
Calendar,^  a list  will  be  found  of  the  various  sums  proposed  to 
he  levied  on  the  different  Italian  powers,  amounting  to  288,000 
ducats,  towards  covering  the  expenses  of  the  war.  To  any 
sovereign  this  was  a large  sum ; to  Charles,  penniless  in  the 
midst  of  his  good  fortune,  and  without  hope  of  extorting  money 
from  England,  it  was  most  desirable.  But  for  any  chance  of 
obtaining  it  the  Emperor  must  assume  a magnanimity  by  no 
means  native  to  his  character.  “ The  Pope  and  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  powers,”  writes  his  minister,  Soria,  then  in  Genoa, 

“ are  afraid  lest  your  Imperial  Majesty  should  show  resent- 
ment at  their  late  conduct,  and  wish  to  chastise  them  for 
their  misdeeds.  I have  told  them  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  ■ 
will  forget  and  forgive  all  offences,  and  say  to  them,  Recedant 
vetera,  nova  sint  omnia.  It  would  be  advisable  that  all  your 
ministers  and  agents  in  Italy  should  dissemble  and  use  a similar 
language,^  hut  I hear  they  do  not.”  ^ 

It  was  then  necessary  for  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Henry  and  his  minister.  The  least  show  of  displeasure  would 
invest  the  confederation  of  Italy  with  spirit  and  proportions 
fatal  to  the  Emperor’s  designs.  If  he  resented  the  insult,  and 

^ Gayangos,  p.  106.  - Marcli  2 : Gayangos,  p.  61. 
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broke  with  England,  the  sole  inducement  which  kept  Wolsey 
firm  to  his  alliance  would  exist  no  longer.  On  his  part  the 
Cardinal  was  equally  reluctant  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  for 
he  still  hoped  to  recover  from  the  Emperor  some  portion  of 
the  sums  that  England  had  lent  him,  or  some  equivalent  in 
their  stead.  The  alienation  of  Wolsey  would  throw  him  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  relieve  its  King  from  all 
fears  of  an  English  invasion.  Francis  would  become  less 
manageable — less  willing  to  accede  to  the  Emperor’s  demands. 
Nor,  in  the  view  of  a better  understanding  between  the  two 
Crowns,  could  the  Emperor  ever  feel  confident  that  any  pro- 
posals he  might  secretly  make  to  the  French  King  would  not 
be  dividged  to  Wolsey,  and  be  turned  against  himself.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  to  gain  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  keep  his 
real  designs  as  secret  as  possible  both  from  friends  and  enemies. 

But  though  the  Cardinal  had  disposed  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  and  shuffled  him  off  the  stage,  in  a curt  and  un- 
ceremonious manner,  it  was  not  his  policy  to  quarrel  need- 
lessly with  the  Emperor.  He  protested  that  his  late  act  had 
been  dictated  entirely  by  the  purest  zeal  to  maintain  un- 
diminished the  amity  between  Charles  and  his  master. 
Nothing  but  Henry’s  implicit  trust  in  the  Emperor,  which 
Wolsey  had  always  used  his  best  endeavours  to  promote,  would 
have  persuaded  the  King  to  tolerate  an  ambassador  so  inexpert 
and  unmeet  for  his  office  as  He  Praet.  I have  never  done 
anything  that  I know,”  he  says,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,^  to  the  prejudice  of  your  affairs,  or  the  person  of 
your  Majesty,  as  some  ill-intentioned  people  may  have  had  the 
boldness  to  surmise  ; which  assertion,  most  confidently  put 
forward,  gives  me  courage  humbly  to  request  that  your  Majesty, 
for  the  purgation  and  discharge  of  my  poor  honor  and  reputa- 
tion, will  cast  off  and  reject  the  indiscreet,  disloyal,  false,  and 
abusive  reports  and  advices  of  the  sieur  He  Praet,  your  resident 
ambassador  at  this  Court,  whom  I have  all  the  time,  and  for 
your  sake,  treated  as  favorably  and  affectionately  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother.”  The  Emperor  was  equally  civil  and  sincere 
on  his  part.  At  least  he  told  Sampson,  the  English  am- 
bassador, “ That  he  never  suspected  Wolsey,  although  some 
things  had  been  done  in  England  much  to  the  hindrance  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  Cardinal  had  many  times  made  use  of  expres- 
sions which  excited  the  suspicions  of  He  Praet.  Still  he  con- 
sidered the  Cardinal  his  very  good  friend;  and  as  he  was 

^ March  8 : in  Gayangos. 
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faithful  to  his  master,  he  could  not  but  he  faithful  to  the 
Emperor  also.”  ^ 

The  contest  now  resolved  itself  into  a trial  of  diplomatic 
skill  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Cardinal.  Other  actors  in 
the  scene,  even  the  Pope  himself,  sunk  for  a time  into  the 
subordinate  condition  of  pawns  in  a game  of  chess,  whose 
movements  are  determined  by  the  will  or  necessities  of  the 
master  pieces  on  the  board.  The  ingenuity  of  both  was 
sharpened  in  the  encounter.  Both  were  wary;  both  were 
ready  to  employ  any  device  which  promised  advantage  to 
either.  That  they  should  cordially  hate  each  other  was 
natural ; but  that  either  of  them  should  express  that  hatred, 
as  popular  historians  imagine,  by  gratuitous  discourtesy,  or 
ostentatious  absence  of  apparent  cordiality,  is  to  mistake  the 
character  and  the  abilities  of  both.  The  popular  belief  that 
Charles  from  this  time  withheld  in  his  letters  to  Wolsey  those 
phrases  of  official  deference  and  respect  he  had  been  wont  to 
use  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  is  founded  on  a 
mistake.  It  rests  on  no  better  ground  than  the  other  sup- 
position, that  Wolsey  postponed  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
his  own  passions,  and  revenged  himself  upon  the  Emperor  for 
neglecting  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  Papacy.  Both  felt 
alike  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  intricate  game ; and  both 
were  too  skilful,  both  too  much  interested  in  the  result,  to 
misapply  their  energies  like  meaner  men,  or  expose  themselves 
to  disadvantage  by  any  useless  gratifications  of  ill  temper. 
But  Wolsey  was  unduly  weighted.  He  had  other  interests  to 
distract  his  attention,  and  other  wishes  than  his  own  had  to 
be  consulted.  At  no  period  in  his  life  was  Henry  the  most 
tractable  or  self-denying  of  sovereigns ; at  no  time  would  he 
have  been  slow  in  sacrificing  his  ablest  minister,  rather  than 
incur  the  temporary  odium  of  an  unpopular  measure. 
Whether  he  had  at  this  early  date  begun  to  grow  weary  of 
Katharine  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  he  scarcely  knew 
himself  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  exact  bent  of  his 
inclinations.  Still,  if  Katharine  took  any  interest  in  politics, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  view  with  some  feeling 
of  dislike  the  actions  of  a man  whose  will  was,  in  appearance, 
though  certainly  not  in  reality,  omnipotent  with  her  husband. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  not  have  used  what 
influence  she  still  possessed  in  favour  of  her  nephew.  That 
she  corresponded  with  him  is  undeniable. 

' Sampson  : April  1,  IV.  1237. 
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Charles  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  secret  purposes 
to  transpire.  He  was  a master  of  dissimulation ; and  the 
historian  finds  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  fathom  his  real 
designs.  Great  as  was  the  victory  at  Pavia,  it  had  as  yet 
been  unproductive  of  any  advantage  beyond  the  possession  of 
the  King’s  person.  Its  substantial  importance  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  money  or  territory  that  Charles  could 
extort  from  the  wishes  or  the  fears  of  his  unhappy  prisoner ; 
how  far,  whilst  his  worst  foe  remained  caged  up,  he  might 
take  the  opportunity  of  securing  his  conquests  in  Italy,  or 
invading  France.  But  to  do  one  or  the  other  an  army  must 
be  maintained;  and  Charles  had  no  money.  Negociations 
were  cheaper,  if  only  they  were  speedy,  if  only  Henry  could 
be  persuaded  not  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  prisoner ; 
still  better  if  he  could  be  induced  at  a moderate  expense — best 
of  all  at  his  own  sole  cost — to  invade  France,  and  enhance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  Francis  himself,  the  Emperor’s 
magnanimity.  To  avoid  displeasing  Henry  or  his  great 
minister,  to  distract  their  attention  from  his  own  designs,  to 
blind  and  amuse  them,  above  all,  to  exclude  them  from  any 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  victory,  by  engaging  their  attention 
elsewhere,  this  was  the  policy  of  Charles.  But  the  game  was 
a delicate  one.  He  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and,  under  one  plea  or  another,  had  perpetually  failed 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The  shabbiest  of  Imperial  debtors, 
he  always  apologized  and  never  paid  ; was  always  demanding 
an  extension  of  time  from  his  royal  creditor,  at  the  moment 
he  was  preparing  to  incur  fresh  obligations.  With  his  dis- 
ciplined armies  and  his  military  resources,  he  could  have 
afforded  to  disregard  the  power  or  vengeance  of  England,  if 
England  had  stood  alone ; but  he  well  knew  that  the  success  of 
his  design  depended  exclusively  on  the  attitude  taken  by  this 
country.  He  had  his  hold  upon  it  by  being  its  debtor;  by 
amusing  it  with  promises  of  payment ; by  the  ambition,  as  he 
supposed,  of  Henry  to  be  crowned  King  of  France,  in  imitation 
of  Henry  V. ; and  he  had  as  little  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  as  every  step  he 
took  towards  his  own  designs  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
interests  either  of  his  ally,  or  of  his  prisoner,  sometimes  of 
both,  he  had  to  fear  lest  haply  they  should  come  to  a mutual 
understanding,  and  he  should  make  an  enemy  of  both.  To 
keep  them  apart ; if  possible,  to  make  them  suspicious  of  each 
other’s  intentions ; above  all,  to  prevent  the  one  from  discover- 
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ing  the  exact  terms  in  which  he  was  shaping  his  measures 
with  the  other ; — these  were  the  aims  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
present. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  plans  presented  themselves  to 
the  Cardinal  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  his  opponent. 
He  might  organize  a formidable  league  ; for  in  their  dread  of 
the  Emperor’s  resentment,  and  still  more  of  his  interminable 
exactions,  the  Italians  were  willing  to  contribute  500,000 
ducats  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  if  Henry  would  join  it, 
and  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  French  King’s 
sons.^  Or,  he  might,  in  the  next  place,  find  it  possible  to 
re-open  negociations  with  Louise,  and  obtain  more  from  the 
fears  of  Francis  than  he  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Italians  or  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor.  Thirdly,  he 
might  assume  as  sincere  the  offers  of  the  Emperor  to  assist 
his  master  in  recovering  his  inheritance  in  France,  and  profit 
in  various  ways  by  any  opportunities  that  might  present 
themselves.  But  to  join  the  Italian  league  openly  was  to 
declare  war  against  the  Emperor  at  once,  and  sacrifice  all 
chance  of  recovering  the  debt  he  owed  to  England.  War  at 
so  great  a distance  was  costly  and  unpopular.  England  had 
no  generals  to  oppose  to  Bourbon  or  Pescara,  and  their  veteran 
captains  and  soldiers,  flushed  with  their  late  victory,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  Italian 
campaign.  To  open  negociations  directly  with  Louise  was 
hazardous.  She  might  betray  them  to  the  Emperor,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  release  of  her  son  on  easier  terms.  It  was  still 
more  hazardous  at  this  moment,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to 
meet  Charles,  and  no  one  knew  precisely  what  concessions 
she  was  prepared  to  make,  or  what  were  her  real  intentions. 
This  only  was  certain,  so  great  was  her  affection  for  her  son, 
so  perilous  was  the  position  of  his  country,  so  apprehensive 
were  the  French  of  an  English  invasion — their  chief,  in  fact, 
their  only  fear  — that  every  one  believed  she  would  readily 
make  any  sacrifice,  short  of  the  dismemberment  of  France,  to 
procure  his  liberation.  Without,  therefore,  entirely  ahandon- 


1 IV.  1249,  1255. 

2 “ The  Regent  has  published  all 
over  France  that  the  English  are  in 
mutiny  ” (probably  she  was  referring 
to  the  dissensions  caused  by  the 
Amicable  Loan),  “and  would  have 
too  much  to  do  to  invade  France. 
She  told  the  Estates  at  Lyons  (where 
she  was  staying)  she  was  well  assured 


that  those  who  governed  the  King  of 
England  (Wolsey  ?)  would  do  nothing; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  invade 
France  the  Scots  would  attack  them. 
Nevertheless,  all  through  France  their 
only  fear  is  of  England.”  See  IV. 
1364  and  1365,  and  further,  for  the 
condition  of  France  at  this  time. 
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ing  the  prospect  of  either  an  Italian  league  or  a French 
alliance,  but  rather,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  keeping  both 
steadily  in  view,  Wolsey  resolved  for  the  present  to  urge  the 
Emperor  to  a renewal  of  hostilities.  The  Emperor  had 
written  to  his  ambassador  in  England  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  disarm,  and  wished  the  King  to  follow  his  example,  and 
join  with  him  in  prosecuting  the  war.  He  had  instructed  his 
aunt,  the  Lady  Margaret,  to  furnish  Henry  with  troops  and 
provisions.^  Further,  he  had  informed  the  French  that  the 
only  terms  of  peace  to  which  he  could  accede  would  be  the 
cession  to  himself  of  Burgundy,  the  restoration  to  Bourbon  of 
his  rights,  to  Henry  of  his  ancient  provinces. 

It  was  not  for  the  Cardinal  to  betray  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor’s  sincerity,  or  reject  his  advances.  He  took  the 
Emperor  at  his  word ; and  as  he  had  suggested  that  both 
should  continue  their  warlike  preparations,  Wolsey  was  ready 
with  a proposition  which  should  not  only  secure  peace  for  the 
present,  but  in  all  time  to  come.  This  was  no  less  than  the 
total  exclusion  of  Francis  and  his  son  from  the  throne  of 
France.  “If,”  he  urged,  “the  French  king,  who  is  now  a 
prisoner,  be  restored,  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  opportunities  of 
revenging  himself;  therefore  the  only  means  “ of  meeting  the 
danger  is  that  he  and  his  succession  should  be  utterly 
abolished.”^  This,  he  argued,  would  be  the  most  effective  of 
means  for  securing  those  rights  on  wdiich  Charles  had  insisted. 
As  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  gave  out  that 
Henry  was  willing  to  join  with  the  Emperor  in  an  immediate 
invasion  of  France,  lead  his  army  in  person,  and  contribute 
200,000  ducats  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion 
the  King  would  accompany  the  Emperor  to  Eome ; “by  which 


^ Charles  to  He  Praet,  March  26. 
This  letter  is  very  important  as  a key 
to  the  Emperor’s  intentions.  It  was 
written  to  announce  officially  to  De 
Praet  the  victory  at  Pavia,  and  shows 
clearly  from  the  first  the  dissimulation 
of  the  writer.  After  stating  that  he 
wishes  for  peace,  and  to  practise 
the  virtues  of  magnanimity  and 
clemency,  unless  he  is  provoked  to 
forget  them,  Charles  directs  De  Praet 
how  he  is  to  proceed.  He  is  to  urge 
the  King  not  to  disarm,  in  order  that 
the  French  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  Emperor’s  terms.  If  Henry 
desires  to  prolong  the  war,  he  may  do 
it  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  has 
written  consequently  to  Lady  Mar. 


garet  to  furnish  troops  and  provisions 
for  the  English,  at  their  own  expense, 
unless  she  thinlcs  it  best  to  dissemble, 
in  which  case  she  can  pretend,  before 
complying  with  their  ivishes,  that  she 
must  consult  the  Emperor.  “ It  would 
be  unfortunate,”  he  proceeds,  “to 
lose  their  friendship.”  But  on  no 
account  is  De  Praet  to  enter  upon 
any  negociations  with  England  for 
carrying  on  the  war  at  the  Emperor’s 
expense.  He  has  heard  of  De  Praet’s 
treatment,  and  wishes  there  were 
some  good  and  safe  means  for  punish- 
ing the  Cardinal,  but  the  ambassador 
must  dissemble  his  displeasure. 

2 IV.  pp.  528,  570. 
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means  and  the  possibility  of  Charles’s  marriage  to  the  princess 
Mary,  he  would  eventually  become  lord  and  owner  of  all 
Christendom.”  ^ As  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  the  Emperor  that  the  King  was  making  all  possible 
preparations  for  invasion ; that  he  desired  permission  for  the 
Lady  Margaret  to  raise  4,000  horse  and  4,000  foot  at  the 
expense  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  assist  in  the  enterprise ; 
that  he  intended,  on  his  own  part,  to  make  up  his  army  to 
30,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.^  With  these  propositions  there 
was  sent,  as  from  the  Princess  Mary — at  that  time  a flaxen- 
haired  child  only  nine  years  old — an  emerald  ring,  as  a love- 
token  to  the  Emperor ; “ and  you  shall  say,”  Wolsey  instructs 
the  ambassador,  ‘‘that  her  Grace  hath  devised  this  token  for 
a better  knowledge  to  be  had,  when  God  shall  give  them  grace 
to  be  together,  whether  his  Majesty  do  keep  himself  as  con- 
tinent and  chaste  as,  with  God’s  grace,  she  woll,  whereby  ye 
may  say  his  Majest}^  may  see  her  assured  love  towards  the 
same  hath  already  such  operation  in  her  that  it  is  also  con- 
firmed by  jealousy,  being  one  of  the  greatest  signs  and  tokens 
of  hearty  love  and  cordial  affection.”  ^ Though  the  Emperor 
was  already  indulging  in  the  hope  of  superseding  his  engage- 
ments for  a more  advantageous  match,  and  a less  formidable 
father-in-law,  he  could  not  he  so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  the 
present ; so  he  put  it  on  his  little  finger,  observing  he  would 
wear  it  for  her  sake.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Wolsey  deceived  himself  with 
the  notion  that  the  Emperor  would  accept  so  extravagant  a 
proposal.  He  could  never  have  supposed  that  Charles  would 
heartily  support  the  interests  of  his  ally,  and  enthrone  an 
independent  monarch  at  Paris,  far  more  formidable  than 
the  poor  King  he  then  held  prisoner  at  Pizzighettone.  He 
had,  indeed,  promised  all  this,  and  more,  to  obtain  Henry’s 
alliance  ; ^ but  the  flexibility  with  which  Charles  repudiated 
his  obligations,  professed  to  treat  them  as  merely  ceremonial, 
found  paltry  excuses  for  breaking  his  word,  pleaded  his 
own  expenses,  pleaded  anything,  in  short,  rather  than  make 
good  his  engagements, — must  long  since  have  convinced  the 
Cardinal  that  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be  trusted.  He  had 

* IV.  pp.  52S,  570.  secret  promise  made  to  the  King’s 

IV.  p.  572.  Highness  and  Wolsey  at  sundry  times 

Wolsey  to  Tunstal,  etc.,  April  3.  and  places,  all  tending  to  the  expulsion 

^ See  iV . p.  611.  of  the  King  of  France,  and  setting  up 

® “ As  to  the  succession,  they  are  Henry  in  his  place.” — Instructions  to 
to  put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  his  Tunstal,  etc.,  March  26,  IV.  p.  528. 
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already  expressed,  in  somewhat  unceremonious  language,  his 
opinion  of  the  Emperor’s  insincerity,  and  the  folly  of  relying 
on  such  a broken  reed4  He  knew  well  that  when  Charles 
I proposed  an  invasion  of  France,  nothing  was  further  from  his 
' intentions.  He  saw  the  difficulties  brewing  in  the  distance. 

For  though  Louise,  uncertain  of  Wolsey’s  intentions,  which 
i apparently  augured  no  good  to  France,  had  spoken  of  him 
unfavourably,  and  communicated  to  him  none  of  her  move- 
I ments,  he  was  kept  well  informed  by  the  Pope  of  what  was 
j going  on.  Clement  dreaded,  as  much  as  any  other  power  in 
Italy,  the  cold,  ambiguous,  and  resentful  temper  of  the 
I Emperor.  He  leaned  entirely  to  France,  and  disliked  the 
j idea  of  a French  invasion  by  England.  He  disliked  still  more 
ij  the  Imperial  demand  of  200,000  ducats.  It  boded  no  good  to 
j the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  that  the  Emperor  still  kept  his 
j troops  in  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna,  withholding  their 
il  pay,  and  wasting  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  to  the  amount 
||  of  200,000  or  300,000  ducats  more.  A friend  of  Francis,  he 
il  was  not  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Louise,  or  of  the 
||  offers  she  intended  to  make  to  the  Emperor.  If  the  Queen 
j Mother,  as  an  inducement  to  moderate  his  demands,  betrayed 
j to  Charles  any  favourable  advances  made  to  her  by  England, 
the  proposals  offered  by  Charles  to  Louise  were  in  their  turn 
communicated  to  the  Pope,  and  betrayed  to  Wolsey.  In  spite 
i of  appearances  and  professions,  Wolsey  knew  well  that  war 
I with  France  was  not  what  the  Emperor  intended.  He  knew 
: that  the  pay  of  his  army  in  Italy,  which  cost  100,000  ducats 

a month,  had  fallen  six  or  seven  months  in  arrear ; and  the 
I last  instalment  had  been  squandered  by  the  officers,  without 
j any  regard  for  their  unfortunate  soldiers.  He  had  heard  that 
Francis,  who  had  always  looked  upon  Bourbon  with  great 
disdain,  “now  talked  and  dallied  with  him  familiarly.”^ 


^ Some  kind  friend  had  repeated, 
not  without  exaggeration,  Wolsey’s 
opinion  of  the  Emperor ; and  the 
latter,  on  receiving  Wolsey’s  letter 
(see  lY.  p.  616),  had  mentioned  it  to 
the  English  ambassadors.  They  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  told  them  that 
Wolsey  had  called  him  a liar.  Lady 
Margaret  a ribald,  Don  Fernando  a 
child,  and  Bourbon  a traitor.  This 
report  was  brought  by  Beaurain ; to 
whom,  when  he  asked  for  200,000 
ducats  of  Henry  for  the  late 
campaign,  Wolsey  had  answered, 
the  King  has  something  better  to  do 


with  his  money  than  spend  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  four  such  persons,  using 
the  above  words.  (See  lY.  1379.) 
The  Emperor  admitted  that  he  had 
not  kept  some  points  of  the  treaty, 
with  a whining  remark  that  it  was 
not  from  want  of  will,  but  extreme 
need,  for  which  his  friends  should  not 
accuse  him.  For  more  to  the  same 
effect,  see  the  conversation  between 
the  Imperial  agent  De  la  Sauch  and 
Wolsey,  in  Gayangos’  Span.  Cal., 

p.  216. 

^ See  Charles’s  letter,  lY.  p.  588. 
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These  signs  were  not  lost  upon  him.  The  good  intelligence 
between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists  showed  no  indica- 
tions of  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Whatever  Charles 
might  pretend,  Wolsey  v/as  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  his  real 
intentions. 

But  if  there  could  be  any  room  for  doubt,  his  own  letters 
are  conclusive.  In  less  than  a fortnight  after  the  proposal 
for  invading  France,  and  disinheriting  its  sovereign,  he  tells 
Tunstal  that  he  had  received  information  from  the  Pope  that 
the  French  King’s  mother  intended  to  repair  to  the  Emperor.^ 
“If  she  has  power  to  treat,”  he  adds,  “it  is  not  likely  the 
Emperor  will  agree  to  a personal  invasion,  or  do  any  great 
feat  of  war  till  he  see  what  will  ensue  therefrom.”  Consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  and  the  doubt  how  soon 
sufficient  money  could  be  levied,  “though  all  the  shires  (in 
England)  were  ready  to  contribute,”  Wolsey  had  persuaded 
his  master  to  abandon  his  design  of  conducting  the  invasion 
in  person.  Commenting  on  the  tortuous  but  transparent 
policy  of  the  Emperor  to  gain  time,  and  avoid  a direct  answer, 
he  had  written  to  the  King,  “ I doubt  not  but  of  your  profound 
and  great  wisdom  your  Grace  wall  facilely  conject  what  this 
manner  of  proceeding  doth  imply.”  ^ The  war,  as  he  urged, 
would  bring  nothing  to  the  King’s  benefit ; and  as  for  the 
Emperor’s  promises  to  be  moderate  in  his  demands,  to  the 
intent  that  the  King’s  bargain  with  Francis  might  be  the  better, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  they  would  be  realized.  The 
despatch  received  from  the  ambassadors  then  in  the  Emperor’s 
Court,  with  Woisey’s  caustic  remarks  on  his  duplicity,  leave 
no  doubt  how  Wolsey  regarded  the  whole  affair. 

As  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  she  received  the  proposals  for 
this  formidable  campaign,  like  a lady  diplomatist,  with  her 
usual  smiles  and  affability.  For  her  part  she  preferred  peace, 
but  if  the  King  and  the  Emperor  desired  war  she  would  readily 
conform  to  their  wishes.  After  many  debates  with  the  English 
agent,  Fitzwilliam,  protesting  her  willingness  to  aid,  but 
ending  in  significant  allusions  to  her  poverty ; after  many 
conclusions  where  nothing  was  concluded ; — she  referred  him 
to  the  Emperor,  who  would  determine  the  arrangements  him- 
self as  soon  as  the  English  ambassadors  arrived  at  the  Imperial 
Court.^ 

Letter  to  Tunstal,  who  had  not  * See  also  Fitzwilliam’s  remark- 

yet  started,  April  7.  able  letter,  p.  582. 

^ IV.  p.  605. 
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June  was  approaching,  and  preparations  for  war  would 
soon  become  impossible.  Henry  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
Charles,  desiring  a positive  declaration  of  what  he  intended 
in  their  common  affairs.  His  army,  he  said,  was  ready : he 
was  himself  prepared  to  lead  it  in  person,  and  only  waited  for 
the  Emperor’s  reply.  Next  day  the  ambassadors  of  both  Courts 
met  in  Council,  and  the  English  were  asked  to  declare  their 
intentions.  They  replied  they  had  already  made  their  demands ; 
repeated  them,  and  pressed  for  an  answer.  Three  days  later 
they  met  again,  when  the  Chancellor  entertained  them  with  a 
long  oration.  The  Emperor,  he  urged,  had  spent  above  a 
million  and  a half  of  ducats ; by  the  aid  of  the  Italian  powers, 
and  of  contributions  from  Henry,  he  had  disbursed  the  pay  of 
his  army,^  but  he  still  owed  570,000  ducats.  The  revenues  of 
the  Crown  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the  rebellion  in 
Spain  during  his  absence,  that  he  had  no  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  war.  In  this  perplexity  he  had  summoned  his  nobles 
for  aid  to  Toledo,  but  they  had  refused  their  consent  to  his 
leaving  the  kingdom  until  he  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  had  written  to 
Henry  that  she  might  he  sent  to  Spain  with  a dowry  of  400,000  ‘ 
ducats,^  and  if  the  King  would  contribute  200,000  crowns 
besides  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  the  Emperor  would  provide 
the  rest.  Here  the  Chancellor  paused.  He  wished  to  know 
what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say  to  this  proposal.  To  send 
the  Princess  to  Spain  at  nine  years  old,  with  more  than  half 
a million  of  ducats,  was  to  throw  more  than  half  a million  of 
ducats  away,  besides  what  the  Emperor  had  borrowed  already, 
and  leave  her  a hostage  in  the  Emperor’s  hands,  not  for  their 
repa}^ment,  but  their  repudiation.  The  English  ambassadors 
stood  aghast  at  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  such  a proposal. 
They  replied  calmly  that  these  conditions  were  very  strange 
and  discrepant  from  the  former  treaties,  especially  the  delivery 
of  the  Princess  at  so  young  an  age,  and  her  conveyance  to 
such  a hot  climate.  Her  dowry,  they  reminded  the  Imperial 
councillors,  was  only  to  he  paid  by  instalments  after  her 
marriage,  and  such  sums  deducted  from  it  as  the  Emperor 
owed  to  the  King.  Instead  of  the  King  contributing  money  to 
the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  was  bound  before  the  personal 

^ A falsehood.  result  of  this  conference,  and  embodied 

* The  Emperor  wrote  to  his  am-  the  substance  of  it.  Whilst  pretend- 
bassador  in  England  to  this!  effect  on  ing  to  discuss,  he  bad  decided  already, 
the  31st  of  May,  and  not  before,  as  he  See  Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p.  174. 
stated.  In  fact  that  letter  was  the 
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invasion  to  repay  the  King  150,000  crowns  he  had  borrowed 
at  his  last  journey  into  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  King’s 
indemnity.  For  the  King  to  advance  400,000  crowns  to  the 
Emperor,  200,000  crowns  for  the  army  in  Italy,  and  to  bear 
his  own  expenses  besides,  were  terms  wholly  inadmissible. 
They  could  not  believe  that  such  proposals  emanated  from  the 
Emperor. 

A proposition  so  extravagant  and  so  unreasonable  was  no 
more  than  a feint  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  his 
object  to  make  his  demands  as  impracticable  as  possible,  that 
the  necessity  of  refusing  them  might  furnish  him  with  a pre- 
text for  evading  his  engagements.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
anxiety  he  had  expressed  that  Mary  should  be  brought  up  in 
Spain,  to  learn  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country ; ^ 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  interest  with  which  he  listened 
to  the  ambassadors  when  they  descanted  on  “ the  manifold 
seeds  of  virtues  that  were  in  my  lady  Princess;  notwith- 
standing her  poor  emerald  love-token  worn  on  his  little  finger  ; 
— he  had  no  intention  to  marry  her.  Two  days  passed ; on 
Monday,  May  the  29th,  the  Chancellor  told  them  the  Emperor 
was  greatly  perplexed,  as  he  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  King 
— neither  my  lady  Princess  nor  her  dowry.  Might  it  not  be  as 
Avell  if  the  Emperor  with  the  King’s  consent  should  take 
another  wife ; not  a French  woman,  though  great  offers  had 
been  made  in  that  quarter,  but  such  as  had  been  “long  before 
motioned,  and  a million  of  ducats  offered  for  her  dote?”^ 
This  was  his  mode  of  announcing  his  determination  to  marry 
Isabella  of  Portugal.  It  was  a foregone  conclusion.  But  the 
ambassadors  had  one  consolation  to  offer.  Whatever  Henry 
intended  to  do  this  summer — and  they  might  equally  have 


' IV.  p.  612. 

2 Mary’s  precociousness  is  beyond 
dispute.  In  the  March  of  this  same 
year,  the  commissioners  from  the  Low 
Countries  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Katharine  and  the  Princess,  when 
they  again  met  the  King,  who  in  her 
presence  sent  all  manner  of  com- 
pliments and  affectionate  regards  to 
the  Lady  Margaret.  With  the  Car- 
dinal’s permission  and  advice,  they 
addressed  the  ’ Princess  in  a short 
Latin  speech ; to  which  she  replied  in 
the  same  tongue,  with  all  the  ease 
and  assurance  imaginable.  (Gayangos’ 
Span.  Cal.,  p.  82.)  Pretty  well  for  a 
child  only  nine  years  old.  The  reader 
will  do  well  to  turn  to  a letter  of 


Katharine  to  Mary,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Mary  was  first  taught 
Latin  by  her  mother.  She  desires  of 
the  Princess,  when  her  master  has 
seen  her  letters,  “that  I may  see  it, 
for  it  shall  be  a great  comfort  to  me 
to  see  you  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair 
writing,  and  all.”  See  III.  p.  681. 
Less  than  six  months  later,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  in  a private 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  “a  rare 
personage,  singularly  accomplished, 
most  particularly  in  inusic,  playing  on 
every  instrument,  especially  on  the 
lute  and  harpischord.” — Yen.  Cal., 
p.  471. 

3 IV.  p.  614. 
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I said  the  next — he  would  have  to  do  it  alone,  for  no  help  could 
be  expected  from  the  Emperor.  Wrapped  in  the  thickest  and 
coarsest  fleece  of  self-interest,  it  would  be  vain  to  appeal  to 
him  to  take  greater  heed  to  his  word,  and  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments. The  King  might  do  better,  they  thought,  by  keeping 
my  lady  Princess  at  home  until  she  came  of  age,  when  many 
princes  might  hope  for  her  hand,  and  this  could  not  be  if  she 
were  affianced  to  one.  “By  consenting  to  the  Portuguese 
i marriage,”  said  they,  “the  King  will  defeat  any  scheme  of 
Charles  with  Madame  d’Alen9on  (whose  husband  was  just 

i dead),  with  whom  great  offers  will  assuredly  be  made.  The 

ii  Spaniards  are  anxious  for  the  Emperor  to  marry,  as  his 
I brother  Fernando  is  not  likely  to  have  children,  his  wife  being 
I corpulent ; but  the  Council  do  not  talk  of  this.  We  certainly 
j think,”  they  said,  “ from  the  Chancellor’s  words,  that  the 

Emperor  will  not  co-operate  with  the  King  in  an  invasion 
either  this  year  or  the  next.”  ^ If  Wolsey  ever  seriously  con- 
: templated  the  conquest  of  France,  or  the  King  still  dreamt  of 
. a coronation  at  Paris,  that  dream  was  now  dissipated.  It  is 
I probable,  however,  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  in 
i an  opposite  direction. 

^ IV,  p.  615. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

THE  LOAN. 

War,  real  or  pretended,  involved  the  necessity  of  a loan.  It 
offered  the  readiest  means  for  recruiting  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer. The  governments  of  Europe  had  outgrown  the  old 
fiscal  arrangements  of  feudalism.  Wars,  conducted  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  maintained  by  mercenary  troops,  at  a great 
expense,  outran  at  this  time  the  ordinary  means  of  mediaeval 
kingdoms.  Forced  and  precarious  loans,  unwillingly  paid, 
and  collected  with  difficulty,  were  a poor  substitute  for  modern 
taxation ; and  no  sovereign — unless,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
practised  the  utmost  frugality,  and  studiously  avoided  war — 
could  sustain  the  drain  on  his  finances  without  having  recourse 
to  some  extraordinary  method  for  recruiting  them.  War  was 
exclusively  the  King’s  affair.  If  his  subjects  were  willing  to 
contribute  a portion  of  the  expense,  and  reimburse  him  for  his 
outlay,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  he  had  to  endure  the  loss, 
and  find  the  best  remedy  for  it  in  his  power.  In  England,  at 
the  time  of  which  I am  now  speaking,  no  Parliament  was 
sitting,  and  none  was  summoned  ; whether  from  the  necessity 
of  speedy  action,  or  Wolsey’s  experience  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, is  uncertain.  To  provide  for  war,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  it ; to  raise  the  expense  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion, without  trenching  too  much  on  the  King’s  personal 
extravagance,  or  alarming  his  avarice  ; — money  must  he  found. 
There  were  no  bankers  to  farm  or  anticipate  the  revenue.  In 
this  difficulty,  Wolsey  hit  upon  an  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
new,  yet  one  that  had  never  been  enforced  during  that  genera- 
tion.^ This  was  an  Amicable  Loan ; a project  derived  from 
the  old  feudal  obligation  of  contributing  aid  to  the  King  when 
he  led  an  invasion  in  person.  On  this  subject.  Hall,  the 
Chronicler,  observes,^  that  “ the  Council  remembering  that  it 
w^as  determined  that  the  King  in  proper  person  should  pass  the 

^ It  had  been  adopted  by  Eichard  III.  just  forty  years  before. — Ed. 

2 IV.  p.  694. 
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: sea,  they  considered  that  above  all  things  great  treasure  and 
plenty  of  money  must  needs  be  had  in  readiness.  Wherefore 
by  the  Cardinal  were  devised  strange  commissions,  and  sent  in 
! the  end  of  March  to  every  shire,  and  commissioners  appointed, 
which  were  the  greatest  men  of  every  shire ; and  privy  instruc- 
: tions  sent  to  them  to  say  (assay)  and  order  the  people ; and 
: the  tenor  was  that  the  sixth  part  of  every  man’s  substance 
; should  without  delay  be  paid,  in  money  or  plate,  to  the  King, 

! for  the  furniture  of  his  war.”  In  conformity  with  this  resolu- 
■ tion  a commission  was  issued  to  the  Cardinal  as  early  as  the 
: 21st  of  March  to  treat  with  the  city  of  London  ‘‘  for  a subsidy 
I for  the  French  war,  the  King  intending  a personal  invasion.''  ^ 

||  The  account  of  the  Cardinal’s  interview  with  the  mayor 
i|  and  corporation  will  be  found  in  Hall.^  Addressing  them  in 
j a speech  of  considerable  length,  he  concluded  by  saying,  “ Now 
!|  I ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  think  it  convenient  that 
j the  King  should  pass  the  sea  with  an  army  or  not ; for  the 
.||  King  will  do  by  the  advice  of  his  subjects.”  Many  said, 
i “Yes.”  “Well,”  said  the  Cardinal,  “he  must  go  like  a 
i prince,  which  cannot  be  without  your  aid.”  Then  telling 
i i them  how  liberally  the  nobles  and  bishops  had  contributed,  he 
<1  proceeded  in  the  following  strain: — “Forsooth,  Sirs,  I think 
.1  half  your  substance  were  too  little  for  so  noble  a prince — not 
[;  that  he  means  to  ask  so  much  ; for  he  demands  only  3s.  4:d. 

in  the  pound  on  50L  and  upwards,  2s.  Sd.  on  20Z.  and  upwards, 
i and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  20s.  and  upwards,  and  this  upon  your 
<;  own  valuation.”  A feeble  voice  from  the  hall  urged,  in  the 
:jj  general  consternation,  as  citizens  would  urge,  that  business 
il;  had  decayed.  “ Sirs,”  said  the  Cardinal,  “ speak  not  to  break 
what  is  concluded,  for  some  shall  not  pay  even  a tenth — and  it 
' were  better  that  a few  should  suffer  indigence  than  the  King  at 
this  time  should  lack.  Beware,  therefore,  and  resist  not,  nor 
ruffle  not  in  this  case  ; otherwise  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some 
their  heads.”  If  the  Chronicler  has  not  exaggerated — a fault 
to  which  he  is  liable — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Cardinal 
had  a summary  method  of  despatching  business  ; — an  art 
which  has  since  been  lost  in  the  development  of  Parliamentary 
oratory.  He  eluded  opposition  by  reserving  all  the  action  and 
most  of  the  speaking  to  himself.  The  citizens  grumbled  and 
consented.  “ When  this  matter  was  opened  through  England,” 
says  Hall,  “ how  the  great  men^  took  it  was  marvel ; the  poor 

^ See  IV.  1199.  ® The  “ great  men  ” witli  Hall  are 

I ^ IV.  p.  697.  the  aldermen. 
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cursed,  the  rich  repugned,  the  light  wits  railed ; but  in  con- 
clusion all  people  cursed  the  Cardinal  and  his  co-adherents,  as 
subvertors  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  England.” 

The  prejudices  of  Hall  are  too  violent  for  his  statements  to 
he  implicitly  accepted  wherever  the  Cardinal  is  concerned. 
Yet  it  is  no  new  thing  in  our  history  for  Englishmen  to  desire 
war  without  additional  expenditure ; — fleets  and  effective 
armies  without  amicable  loans  ” or  taxation  of  any  kind.  A 
war  with  France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  part  of  Wolsey’s 
policy;  but  he  was  opposed  by  a strong  war  party  in  the 
Council,  of  whom  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the  leaders ; and 
when  the  King’s  inclinations  took  the  same  direction,  undis- 
guised opposition  was  impossible.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
the  war  was  a favourite  project  with  the  King.  The  moment 
that  he  heard  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Francis,  his  face 
was  radiant  with  delight.  When  the  Flemish  commissioners 
communicated  the  intelligence  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  found 
him  in  high  spirits,  expressing  his  joy  in  a manner  that  no 
prince  could  do  better.”  In  the  course  of  their  conversation 
he  remarked,  Now,  is  the  time  for  the  Emperor  and  myself 
to  devise  the  means  of  getting  full  satisfaction  from  France. 
Not  an  hour  is  to  be  lost.”  ^ Certainly  no  minister  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  entered  on  so  romantic  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France,  if  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion ; least  of  all  when  no  funds  existed  for  the  purpose, 
and  he  had  to  devise  means  that  could  not  fail  to  render  him 
unpopular.  That  was  not  Wolsey’s  policy ; nor  could  he  have 
been  blind  to  the  impracticability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and 
the  vast  expense  involved  in  it.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
be  regarded  as  the  author  and  adviser  of  every  measure  that 
entered  into  the  head  of  his  master.  The  King’s  temper  was 
daily  growing  more  intractable.  He  was  surrounded  by 
favourites.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  attended  him  in  his  progresses  and  amuse- 
ments, and  so  far  from  restraining  his  pleasures  they 
encouraged  his  extravagance.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Boleyn,  were  in  favour  of  war — especially  a 
war  with  France.  It  was  their  main  opening  to  profit  and 
distinction,  and  certainly  the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  counteract  the  Cardinal’s  influence.  Events  were  now 
marching  at  a rapid  pace,  if  they  had  not  arrived  already, 
which  were  to  make  them  more  powerful  with  the  King  than 

’ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p.  82. 
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ever.  Whether,  then,  this  “ amicable  loan  ” had  its  origin 
with  the  King  or  with  Wolsey,  or  was  devised  by  the  latter  to 
satisfy  the  King's  desire  of  invasion,  it  can  scarcely  he  con- 
sidered as  emanating  from  him  alone. 

! But  that  people  ‘^cursed  the  Cardinal,”  and  vented  their 
anger  upon  him  without  much  reflection,  is  unquestionable. 
In  a letter  to  Wolsey  from  Archbishop  Warham,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Kent,  we  have  clear  indications  of  the 
popular  feeling.  He  tells  the  Cardinal  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
raise  the  money  required,  as  the  late  parliamentary  grants 
were  still  in  arrears.  People  complained,  he  said,  that  the 
i]  late  loan  had  not  been  repaid,  nor  would  this  be ; that  too 
! much  coin  of  the  realm  was  already  exported  into  Flanders ; 
l!  that  France  would  only  be  enriched  by  the  money  spent 
:|  there ; and  if  the  King  conquered  it,  he  would  have  to  waste 
I his  time  and  his  revenues  in  a foreign  kingdom.  They  added, 
||  that  all  the  sums  already  expended  on  the  invasion  of  France 
|i  had  not  gained  the  King  a foot  more  land  in  it  than  his  father 
?j  had,  “who  lacked  no  riches  or  wisdom  to  have  won  that 
ij  kingdom  if  he  had  thought  it  expedient.”^  In  a subsequent 
! letter,  the  Archbishop  details  the  arguments  he  employed  to 
persuade  the  people  of  his  own  county.  The  King  trusted 
i them  most  of  his  loving  subjects,  “ forasmuch  as  his  Grace 
i was  born  in  Kent.”  Their  backwardness  would  have  a bad 
i I effect  upon  others.  If  gentleness  would  not  win  them,  they 
j must  leave  their  homes,  and  make  their  excuses  to  the 
i I Council ; no  idle  or  unmeaning  threat,  for  to  appear  before 
ill  the  Council  was  more  costly  than  paying  the  tax.  Neither 
|ij  threats  nor  flattery  availed.  At  one  time  they  alleged 
i “poverty,  with  weeping  tears;”  at  another,  “they  spoke 
i cursedly,”  saying  they  should  never  have  rest  from  such 
I payments  as  long  as  some  one  was  living.^ 

They  were  encouraged  in  this  dogged  resolution  by  the 
i clergy  and  religious  orders.  The  Cardinal  was  employed  at 
: j this  time  in  suppressing  some  of  the  minor  religious  houses 
; in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  for  his  great  foundation  at  Oxford. 
The  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  scheme  his  contemporaries 
could  not  understand.  Oppressed  by  debts  and  encumbrances 
: of  various  kinds,  the  smaller  religious  houses  had  fallen  into 
i\  ruins,  discipline  was  neglected,  the  inmates  were  poor  and 
\ illiterate.  Had  the  property  of  these  religious  foundations 
i i been  diverted  in  time  to  the  purpose  of  education,  schools  and 
5 ' April  5 : lY.  1243.  2 pp  545^  555 
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colleges  would  have  been  provided  for  all  parts  of  England ; 
but  even  the  Eeformers,  who  bated  monastic  institutions, 
bated  Wolsey  still  more,  and  could  not  recognize  in  this  act 
any  better  object  than  injustice  and  oppression.  Monks  and 
friars,  detesting  wbat  be  bad  done,  or  dreading  wbat  be  ; 
might  do,  through  bis  influence  with  the  King  and  bis  legatine 
authority,  set  themselves  actively  to  work  to  counteract  bis  : 
plans  and  hold  them  up  to  popular  dislike  ; and  writers  since, 
who  should  have  known  better,  have  adopted  unhesitatingly  j 
these  popular  prejudices.^  The  secular  clergy,  poor  and 
depressed,  felt  strongly  the  burthen  of  the  loan,  and  pleaded 
poverty,  more  justly  than  any  other  class.  The  Archbishop 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  great  untowardness 
among  them  ^^to  make  contributions  of  the  third  part  of  their 
goods,”  as  they  alleged  they  had  aKeady  to  pay  the  subsidy 
granted  in  the  last  Convocation.  ‘‘If  they  paid  this  third 
part  they  asserted  they  would  be  utterly  destitute  ; and  if  the  ; 
King  should  now,  and  also  in  time  to  come,  thus,  by  his 
Grace’s  letters  missive,  privy  seals,  and  other  ways,  hereafter  ' 
require  aid  of  the  spirituality,  as  oftentimes  as  it  should  ' 
please  his  Grace  so  to  do,  besides  the  grants  of  Convocation— 
to  which  they  knowledge  themselves  to  be  bound — the  Church 
and  the  clergy  would  at  length  he  put  to  such  impossible 
charges  as  they  should  least  be  able  to  bear,  to  the  utter  . 
undoing  and  destruction  of  the  same.”  They  complained 
further  that  they  would  be  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
hospitality,  or  support  their  fathers  and  mothers  ; that  for 
the  sixteen  years  of  this  reign  they  had  on  an  average  con- 
tributed an  annual  tenth,  and  the  Church  was  never  before  so 
continually  oppressed.  If  the  laity  refused,  they  had  greater 
reason,  they  said,  to  refuse  also.^  As  might  be  expected,  the 
religious  houses  were  not  more  compliant,  “ sorely  grudging  ” 
at  the  suppression  of  their  religious  foundations.  They 
absolutely  refused  to  give  any  answer  until  they  had  com- 
municated with  their  different  convents.^  The  letter  conveying 
this  news  is  remarkable  for  one  of  its  concluding  sentences. 


* See  a remarkable  instance  of 
this  in  the  correspondence  between 
Warham  and  Wolsey,  IV.  p.  656. 
The  Cardinal  was  desirous  of  convert- 
ing the  priory  of  Tunbridge  into  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; but  in  order  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  he 
desired  Warham  to  consult  them  on 


the  project.  Although  not  one  of 
them,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  cared  the  least  for  the 
priory,  yet  when  the  alternative  was 
proposed  to  them,  they  rejected  the 
school  in  favour  of  the  priory.  It  is 
clear  that  Warham  went  with  them. 

2 IV.  1267. 
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In  suggesting  that  it  might  he  as  well  to  proceed  no  further  at 
present,  the  Archbishop  adds,  till  this  great  matter  of  the 
King's  graee  he  ended.  ...  It  hath  been  thought  good  policy 
in  times  past  not  to  broach  too  many  matters  of  displeasure  at 
once.”  What  was  this  great  matter  of  the  King’s?  What 
was  it  that  seemed  so  likely  to  create  displeasure  ? 

“ The  amicable  loan,”  as  it  was  called,  was  differently 
received  in  different  counties.  In  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely  it  encountered  a determined  opposition.  Three 
centuries  have  made  very  little  change  in  the  tone  and  style 
of  popular  grievances.  Some  pleaded  losses  by  fire  and  cattle 
diseases ; some  complained  that  they  had  over-rated  them- 
selves at  the  former  assessment,  in  order  to  advance  their 
names  and  their  credit ; others,  that  men  well  off  before  now 
believed  they  would  not  be  worth  a groat  when  their  debts 
were  discharged.  But  at  last,  says  the  Bishop  of  Ely,^  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  “ by  fair  words 
and  the  rough  handling  of  one  or  two,”  they  were  induced  to 
yield,  though  with  much  dolour  and  lamentation,  saying  that 
they  had  no  money,  and  would  gladly  sell  their  cattle  and 
goods  at  half  their  value  to  obtain  it.  Still,  as  the  time  was 
pressing,  the  matter  honourable,  and  the  considerations 
pressed  upon  them  weighty,  they  would  do  what  they  could  to 
comply  with  the  King’s  demands.  ‘‘It  would  have  made  a 
man  sorrowful,”  says  the  Bishop,  “though  he  had  a right 
hard  heart,  to  hear  their  lamentation,  not  only  of  the  poor, 
but  of  those  who  were  thought  rich.  Those  who  were  before 
valued  at  lOOL  or  200Z.  cannot  now  make  20  nobles  in  ready 
money,  and  some  scarcely  40s.”  Coin  and  the  precious 
metals  in  outlying  districts  had  never  been  plentiful,  and  in 
the  pressing  demand  now  made  for  raising  the  loan,  both  were 
less  easily  obtained  than  ever.  It  was  a difficulty  the  com- 
missioners could  not  overcome. 

In  Norwich,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  sate  as  the  chief 
commissioner,  less  unwillingness  was  evinced  at  first.  The 
citizens  admitted  that  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  would 
be  very  advantageous,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
furnish  the  sums  required.  The  prosperity  of  their  city,  they 
said,  depended  on  worsted  and  threaimaking,  “ wrought  by 
the  hands  of  many  a thousand,”  who  must  be  paid  weekly  in 
ready  money,  which  could  not  be  spared  for  other  purposes. 
They  offered  their  gilt-plate  at  4s.  the  oz.,  parcel  gilt  at  4s.  Sd., 

^ Letter  to  Wolsey,  April  19  : lY.  1272. 
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and  white  plate  at  3s.  Ad}  A fortnight  after  the  Duke  was 
enabled  to  inform  the  Cardinal  that  he  had  met  with  so  much 
success  that  all  the  people  had  consented  to  contribute,  and 
no  other  parts  of  the  county  remained  to  be  visited,  except 
Lynn  and  Yarmouth,  and  one  small  hundred  consisting  of 
inhabitants  assessed  below  20Z.^  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Duke  wrote  again  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 
had  taken  such  order  that  he  thought  the  King  would  have 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  grant  of  that  shire.  He 
adds,  however,  that  many  had  been  put  in  hopes  of  being 
released  from  payment  because  it  had  been  rumoured  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  other  places  had  refused  their 
consent  to  the  assessment.  “ News  came  yesterday  that  you 
(Wolsey)  had  spoken  on  Wednesday  with  the  Mayor  of 
London  and  forty  others,  promising  they  should  pay  no  more 
than  they  themselves  would  grant ; on  which  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Norwich  trusted  that  the  Duke  would  extend  to 
them  the  same  indulgence.”^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks  that  the  King  and  his 
ministers  had  already  been  compelled  to  recede  from  their 
first  demand,  and  make  concessions.  As  the  nature  of  these 
concessions  has  been  misunderstood,  and  the  King’s  proceed- 
ings generally  misrepresented,  it  ^ill  be  necessary  to  explain. 
The  author  of  these  misrepresentations,  intentional  or 
otherwise,  was  Hall  the  Chronicler.  He  states  that  when 
‘‘the  mischief”  (meaning  the  popular  discontent)  was  shown 
to  the  King,  he  remarked  that  he  never  knew  of  the  demand, 
and  therefore  with  great  diligence  sent  his  letters  to  the  city  of 
London  and  to  all  other  places,  in  which  he  “ gently  wrote  ” 
that  he  would  demand  no  sum  certain,  but  such  as  his  loving 
subjects  would  grant  him  of  their  good  minds  toward  the 
maintenance  of  his  wars.  Hall  then  proceeds  to  describe  how 
Wolsey  on  the  26th  of  April  sent  for  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  his  place  at  Westminster,  and  after  telling 
them  how  graciously  the  King  had  accepted  their  loving  grant, 
added,  “ Then  I kneeled  down  to  his  Grace,  showing  him  both 
your  good  minds  towards  him,  and  also  the  charges  you  con- 
tinually sustain,  the  which,  at  my  desire  and  petition,  was 
content  to  call  in  and  abrogate  the  same  commission.”  The 
Cardinal  concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  King  would 
take  nothing  of  them  except  a benevolence  or  free  grant.^ 

1 Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  April  1 : IV.  " AprU  30  : IV.  1295. 

1235.  Hall,  p.  697. 
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I It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Chronicler  to  insinuate 
doubts  of  the  Cardinal’s  veracity,  and  leave  his  readers  to 
infer  that  the  King  had  been  deceived  by  his  minister.  The 
notion  has  been  adopted,  not  merely  by  historians,  but  by 
the  great  dramatist.  What  use  he  has  made  of  this  passage  is 
familiar  to  all.  It  has  stamped  itself  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  vanity  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  of  the  good  nature  of  the  King,  who  was 
I easily  deceived  by  his  unworthy  favourite.  It  was  the  fashion 
j of  the  sixteenth  century  to  exculpate  the  King  at  the  expense 
! of  the  Cardinal,  and  attribute  every  unpopular  measure  of  his 
j reign  to  his  minister.  His  devotion  to  his  master,  for  whom 
I he  sacrificed  all,  left  him  none  to  vindicate  his  memory. 

■ For  those  who  have  studied  the  authentic  materials  of  the 
j times  it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  these  misstatements. 

' The  King  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  this  or  any  other 
! important  measure  of  his  Privy  Council.  He  had  signed  the 
I commissions  for  the  different  counties,  without  which  no  com- 
missioner would  or  could  have  acted,  and  therefore  he  could 
: scarcely  be  ignorant  of  their  contents.  It  was  not  his  habit 
i to  trust  his  ministers  implicitly,  or  register  their  decrees 
without  examination.  Such  a notion  is  inconsistent  with 
I Henry’s  temper.  At  no  time  in  his  reign  was  he  so  completely 
' governed  by  the  Cardinal,  as  is  often  supposed.  Quite  the 
I reverse.  If  the  Tudors  possessed  one  pre-eminent  quality 
! above  all  other  sovereigns,  it  was  their  ability  of  seeing  into 
i the  characters  of  the  ministers  they  employed.  If  they  had 
one  fault  in  excess,  it  was  their  jealousy  lest  those  ministers 
: should  become  their  masters  ; it  was  the  ruthless  insensibility 
J with  which  they  sacrificed  those  who  had  served  them. 
Henry  VIII.  was  no  exception  to  this  remark.  He  saw  all 
despatches;  he  insisted  on  knowing  the  purport  of  every 
document  which  was  laid  before  him.  He  exacted  the  most 
profound  respect  from  all  who  approached  him.  In  his 
palmiest  days  Wolsey  no  more  forgot  the  deference  due  to 
his  Sovereign,  or  ventured  to  overstep  it,  than  the  proudest 
i noble  would  have  ventured  to  issue  orders  in  the  King’s  name, 
or  have  used  his  royal  authority  without  his  express  permis- 
sion. The  King  had  not  withdrawn  the  commission  in  the 
! sense  of  abandoning  the  loan,  as  Hall  would  lead  his  readers 
I to  suppose.  He  had  not  taken  any  such  step  to  relieve  the 
I oppression  of  his  subjects.  Nor  did  Wolsey,  as  represented 
by  Shakespeare,  claim  an  interest  with  the  commons  for  an 
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act  of  generosity  of  which  he  was  not  the  real  author.  A ; 
letter  from  Warham  to  Wolsey^  justifies  the  Cardinal’s  asser- 
tion of  his  intercession  with  the  King  on  this  occasion,  j 
“ From  the  moderation  concerning  the  temporalty,  your  I 
Grace  appears  a very  good  mediator  with  the  King  for  the  ; 
commons ; and  they  are  more  hound  to  you  than  they  have  j 
wit  to  consider.”  Warham  was  not  inclined  to  flatter ; and  ' 
his  remark  would  have  been  wholly  unfounded  and  glaringly 
false  if  that  moderation  had  been  due  exclusively  to  the  King  ! 
and  “his  gentle  letter,”  as  Hall  asserts;  for  Warham  was  a , 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  1 
of  the  facts.  He  adds,  as  a warning  historians  might  do  well  i 
to  consider,  “ The  indiscreet  multitude  is  easily  moved  by  j 
every  light  tale.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  f 
Wolsey  had  to  hear  the  odium,  and  the  King  carried  off  the 
praise. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a clearer  light.  In  the  year  1523 
Parliament  had  granted  a loan  to  the  King,  to  he  raised  by 
a property  and  income  tax,  assessed  on  a graduated  scale. 
This  loan  was  to  be  paid  in  four  yearly  instalments ; and  it 
may  have  been  true,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  malcontents,^ 
“that  they  had  over-rated  tkemselves  ” at  this  assessment,  j 
“ to  advance  their  names  and  their  credit.”  ^ The  Cardinal 
and  the  Court  party  had  employed  their  influence  with  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enhance  the  rate,  and  abridge  the 
periods  of  payment.  But  without  success.  The  King’s  ex- 
chequer— and  it  must  he  remembered  that  it  was  the  King's 
and  not  the  national  exchequer — had  been  heavily  burthened 
by  the  late  war,  by  his  loans  to  Charles  V.,  and  his  own 
personal  expenditure.  There  existed,  happily,  at  that  time, 
none  of  the  modern  expedients,  real  or  pretended,  for  recruit- 
ing an  exhausted  exchequer,  war  alone  excepted.  To  assemble 
Parliament  and  propose  a fresh  loan  was  out  of  the  question, 
whilst  the  instalments  of  the  former  loan  remained  unpaid. 
What  was  to  he  done  ? Abandon  all  hopes  of  fresh  taxation, 
or  abandon  all  thoughts  of  continuing  the  war  with  France  ? 
That,  as  I have  explained,  was  Wolsey’s  policy.  But  the  King 
wished  to  have  his  exchequer  replenished,  and  the  sums  he 
had  advanced  for  the  war  repaid.  For  what  purpose  did  a 
minister  or  a Privy  Council  exist,  except  to  be  useful  ? 

In  this  perplexity  the  Cardinal  seems  to  have  fallen  hack 
upon  the  old  feudal  notion  that  when  the  sovereign  went  to 

' May  12.  IV.  1332.  2 Probably  Hall  himself.  * Supra,  p.  53. 
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I war  in  person  he  had  a claim  upon  the  extraordinary  aid  and 
I benevolence  of  his  subjects.  In  his  address  to  the  Mayor  and 
i Corporation  of  London  he  had  cleverly  secured  their  assent  to 
j the  proposition  that  it  was  convenient  that  the  King  should 
i pass  the  sea  with  an  army  ; ” if  so,  then  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  as  Wolsey  cogently  insisted,  he  must  “go  like  a 
prince.”  When  so  precious  a life  was  put  to  the  venture, 

I what  ought  they  to  give  who  remained  quietly  at  home,  and 
I enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  profit  without  the  hazard,  of  the 
I enterprise  ? Surely  not  less  than  half  their  substance ; though 
! the  King  was  too  considerate  and  kind  to  demand  so  much. 

I So  it  was  called  an  “ amicable  grant;  ” a free  gift — the  test 
of  their  love  and  loyalty. 

I In  token  of  this  affection  for  his  subjects,  Wolsey  proceeded 
' to  urge,  instead  of  assessing  the  contribution  at  the  rate  of 
' the  parliamentary  loan,  and  demanding  4s.,  the  King  would 
ask  no  more  than  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  50h, 

* diminishing  the  rate  to  Is.  in  the  pound  on  20s.  and  upwards, 

: to  he  taken  at  their  own  valuation ; or  rather  at  the  rate  of 
i their  previous  assessment  for  the  parliamentary  grant.  Thus 
Wolsey  made  it  appear  throughout  that  it  was  not  the  citizens 
but  the  King  who  was  granting  the  favour.  The  better  to 
induce  the  commons  to  comply,  commissioners  of  rank  and 
I influence  in  their  several  counties  were  appointed  to  stir  up 
the  people’s  liberality.  How  they  fared  has  been  already 
described,  and  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

But  finding  how  strong  was  the  opposition  to  the  grant  in 
: most  of  the  counties,  especially  when  its  “ amicable  ” character 
: was  lost  by  insisting  on  a fixed  and  rateable  benevolence,  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  the  Council,  induced  the  King  to  remit 
so  much  of  the  demand  as  required  that  all  men  should  con- 
■ tribute  in  proportion  to  the  parliamentary  assessment.  “ I 
kneeled  down  to  his  Grace,”  he  tells  the  Londoners,  “ and 
though  by  your  own  grants  he  might  have  demanded  the 
money  as  a debt  ” — referring  to  their  previous  admission — 

' “he  is  content  to  release  and  pardon  the  same,  and  will 
nothing  take  of  you  but  of  your  benevolence.”^  It  was  not 
meant  by  this,  as  is  often  inferred,  that  the  King  withdrew 
his  demand,  and  abandoned  entirely  all  claim  to  the  liberality 
; of  his  subjects,  still  less  that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
I Wolsey’s  proceedings.  He  only  withdrew  so  much  of  it  as 
insisted  on  a rateable  contribution.  A benevolence  he  still 

' Hall,  p.  698. 
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expected ; and  a benevolence  Wolsey  still  endeavoured  to 
obtain. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  Cardinal 
assembled  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  a second  time,  on 
the  8th  of  May.  But  on  pressing  the  benevolence  he  was  met 
by  an  observation  from  one  of  the  citizens,  probably  from 
Hall  himself,  that  by  the  statute  of  Kichard  III.  no  such 
benevolence  could  be  legally  demanded.  Sir,”  retorted  the 
Cardinal,  “ I marvel  that  you  speak  of  Eichard  III.,  which 
was  a usurper  and  a murtherer  of  his  own  nephews.  Then  of 
so  evil  a man,  how  can  the  acts  be  good?  Make  no  such 
allegations ; his  acts  be  not  honorable.”  His  opponent  was 
not  so  easily  daunted.  An’t  please  your  Grace,”  he  replied, 
“ although  he  did  evil,  yet  in  his  time  were  many  good  acts, 
made  not  by  him  only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  the 
whole  realm,  which  is  the  Parliament.”  Finding  that  this 
alternative  was  no  better  received  than  the  former,  the  Cardinal 
consented  to  withdraw  it,  leaving  it  to  every  man  to  come 
before  him,  and  grant  privily  what  he  would.”  As  no  man 
could  be  compelled  to  appear,  and  there  was  no  punishment 
on  his  refusal,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  thfe  Londoners  had  escaped  so  easily,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  poorer  towns  and  shires  of  England  would 
fail  to  take  encouragement  from  their  example.  Further 
pressure  became  clearly  impossible.  In  Lavenham,  Sudbury, 
and  other  towns,  insurrection  was  imminent,  and  menaces 
against  the  Cardinal’s  life  were  not  uncommon.  The  mal- 
contents increased  so  rapidly  'that  they  overawed  the  more 
compliant.  The  less  refractory  were  afraid  of  being  hewn  in 
pieces  if  they  showed  the  least  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  commissioners.^  Their  numbers  increased 
daily.  Not  only  the  shires  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  but  the  town 
and  university  of  Cambridge,  had  combined,  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  to  offer  resistance;^  whilst  other  counties,  ‘Hooking 
out  for  a stir  (rising),”  were  ready  to  follow^  the  same  bad 
example.  In  Lincolnshire  the  news  of  this  resistance  spread 
like  wild-fire.  An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  similar  to 
that  which  was  then  desolating  Germany,  seemed  inevitable, 
when  by  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  the  whole  design 
was  abandoned,  and  nothing  remained  except  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  of  these  unlawful  assemblies. 

Yet  the  people  generally  had  not  ventured  even  on  this 
^ See  IV.  1319,  1321.  2 3^323. 
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amount  of  resistance  without  great  reluctance ; and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  of  their  discontent  was  due  to  the  had 
management  of  the  commissioners  themselves.  Some  were 
: evidently  reluctant  agents ; others  again  were  severe  and 
haughty.  In  Kent  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  roughly  handled.^ 

; In  Suffolk,  where  the  Duke  had  contrived  to  win  over  the  rich 
clothiers,  the  working  population,  consisting  of  spinners, 

I weavers,  and  other  artizans,  rose  in  a body,  rung  the  alarm 
! bell,  and  menaced  the  commissioners  with  death.  In  the 
I neighbouring  county,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  at  first 
I been  successful,  the  commons  assembled  in  a menacing 
I attitude.  On  his  sending  to  learn  their  intentions,  “ they  only 
j returned  for  answer  they  would  live  and  die  in  the  King’s 
I cause.”  When  the  Duke  made  his  appearance  there  was  a 
j general  hubbub  of  confused  voices.  “ Then  he  asked  who  was 
: their  captain,  and  bade  that  he  should  speak.  Then  a w^ell- 
i!  aged  man,  of  fifty  years  and  above,  asked  licence  of  the  Duke 
I to  speak,  which  was  granted  with  good  will.  ^ My  Lord,’  said 
I this  man,  whose  name  was  John  Grene,  ‘ Sith  you  ask  who  is 
; our  captain,  forsooth,  his  name  is  Poverty;  for  he  and  his 
1 cousin  Necessity  hath  brought  us  to  this  doing ; for  all  these 
! persons,  and  many  more,  which  I would  were  not  here,  live 
; not  of  ourselves  ; but  all  we  live  by  the  substantial  occupiers 
of  this  county,  and  yet  they  give  us  so  little  wages  for  our 
j workmanship  that  scarcely  we  be  able  to  live  ; and  thus  in 
I penury  we  pass  the  time,  we,  our  wives,  and  children  ; and  if 
i!  they,  by  whom  we  live,  be  brought  in  that  case  that  they  of 
their  little  cannot  help  us  to  earn  our  living,  then  must  we 
; perish  and  die  miserably.  I speak  this,  my  Lord  : the  cloth- 
! makers  have  put  all  these  people,  and  a far  greater  number, 
from  work.  The  husbandmen  have  put  away  their  servants, 
and  given  up  household ; they  say  the  King  asketh  so  much 
, that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this  time, 
and  then  of  necessity  must  we  die  wretchedly,’  The  Duke 
i was  sorry  to  hear  their  complaint,  and  well  he  knew  that  it 
was  true.  Then  he  said,  ‘ Neighbours  ’ (the  Duke,  be  it 
' remembered,  was  premier  duke  of  England,  and  the  victor  at 
Flodden),  ‘ sever  yourselves  asunder.  Let  every  man  depart 
to  his  home,  and  choose  four  that  shall  answer  for  the 
remnant ; and  on  my  honor  ’ (he  spoke  as  a peer)  ‘ I will 
send  to  the  King  and  make  humble  intercession  for  your 
; pardon;  which  I trust  to  obtain,  so  that  you  will  depart.' 

I 1 Hall,  699, 
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Then  all  answered  they  would,  and  so  they  departed  home.”  ^ 
The  story,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit,  is  curious,  as 
showing  the  poetical  and  melancholy  temperament  of  the  East 
Anglian,  as  compared  with  the  sturdier  and  more  prosaic  | 
element  of  the  Southern  Saxon.  ; 

After  this,”  says  Hall,  “the  two  Dukes  came  to  London,  ! 
and  brought  with  them  the  chief  captains  of  the  rebellion,  i 
which  were  put  in  the  Fleet ; and  then  the  King  came  to  i 
Westminster  to  the  Cardinal’s  place ; where  upon  this  matter  j 
he  assembled  a great  council,  and  openly  said  that  his  mind  i 
was  never  to  ask  anything  of  his  commons  which  might  sound  ! 
to  his  dishonor,  or  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ; wherefore  he  j 
would  know  of  whom  it  was  long  that  the  commissioners  were  > 
so  straight  to  demand  the  sixth  part  of  every  man’s  substance,  i 
The  Cardinal  excused  himself,  and  said  that  when  it  was 
moved  in  Council  how  to  make  the  King  rich,  the  King’s 
Council,  and  especially  the  Judges,  said  he  might  demand  any  ; 
sum  by  commission;  and  that  by  the  assent  of  the  whole  j 
Council  it  was  done ; and  took  God  to  witness  that  he  never  ■ 
maligned  or  desired  the  hindrance  of  the  commons,  but,  like  a i 
true  councillor,  desired  to  enrich  the  King ; and  the  spiritual 
men  said  that  it  standeth  with  God’s  law,  for  Joseph  caused  ; 
the  king  of  Egypt  to  take  the  fifth  part  of  every  man’s  goods  ; 
hut  because  every  man  layeth  the  burthen  from  hhn,  I am  content 
to  take  it  on  me,  and  to  endure  the  fame  and  noise  of  the  people, 
for  my  good  will  toivard  the  King,  and  comfort  of  you  my  Lords 
and  other  the  Kina'’ s councillors  : but  the  eternal  God  knoiveth 
alV'  2 

Though  these  remarkable  words  seem  to  have  dropped 
almost  inadvertently  from  the  Chronicler’s  pen,  and  have 
attracted  no  attention,  they  exhibit  an  important  trait  in 
Wolsey’s  character,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  the 
Cardinal  meant  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  proposal  for  an 
“ amicable  grant  ” had  not  originated  with  himself  is  clear. 
And  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt ; for,  certainly,  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  policy.  He  had  no  wish  for  a war  with  France  ; 
for,  to  counteract  the  Emperor’s  designs,  he  was  at  that 
moment  secretly  and  cautiously  feeling  his  way  to  an  alliance 
with  that  kingdom.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  measures  inaugu- 
rated by  others,  whether  by  the  King  himself  or  his  Council, 
disregarding  the  popular  odium  which  they  were  more  fearful 

' Hall,  700.  2 Hall’s  Cliron.,  p.  700. 
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of  incurring.  He  had  that  sense  of  ministerial  obligation,  now 
happily  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  no  member  of  a cabinet  has 
a right  to  save  his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  his 
colleagues.  His  acts  are  their  acts,  their  acts  are  his. 

The  King  withdrew  the  commission,  and  sent  letters  of 
pardon  into  every  shire  where  the  commissioners  had  en- 
countered opposition.  But  he  never  forgot  this  rebuff — the 
first  he  had  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
— especially  from  the  spiritual  men,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  hostility  to  the  loan,  and  had  set  an 
example  of  independence  to  the  laity.  It  rankled  in  his  mind 
long  after,  and  betrayed  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
‘‘  Now,  here  is  an  end,”  to  use  Hall’s  words, ^ “ of  this  com- 
mission, but  not  an  end  of  inward  grudge  and  hatred  that  the 
commons  bore  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  all  gentlemen  which 
vehemently  set  forth  that  commission  and  demand.” 

* Hall’s  Chron.,  p.  702. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  TREATY  OF  MADRID. 

The  Cardinal  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  policy 
without  interruption.  Probably  he  regarded  the  ill  success  of 
the  ‘‘  amicable  grant  ” rather  as  an  advantage  than  otherwise  ; 
for  it  stopped  the  mouths  of  those  members  of  the  Council  who 
were  anxious  for  war,  and  it  crushed  all  their  hopes  of 
annexing  France.  If  any  portion  of  the  King’s  rights,  or,  as 
they  were  then  called,  of  his  ancient  hereditary  dominions  in 
that  kingdom,  were  to  be  recovered,  that  might  be  possible  to 
policy  which  was  not  possible  to  force.  More  might  be  wrung 
from  the  friendship  and  necessities  than  from  the  enmity  of 
Francis.  For  that  friendship  he  might  be  willing  to  part  with 
one  or  more  of  his  provinces  in  order  to  keep  the  rest,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  ceding  Burgundy  on  which  the  Emperor 
had  set  his  heart.  Charles  was  now  busily  and  furtively 
employed  in  advancing  his  own  projects.  He  had  no  intention 
of  continuing  the  war,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  means. 
His  offer  of  a joint  invasion  was  nothing  more  than  a feint 
intended  to  terrify  the  French,  and  compel  Louise,  now 
invested  with  the  regency,  to  listen  more  readily  to  his  pro- 
posals. Lady  Margaret,  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  understood  his 
policy  perfectly.  She  sent  commissioners  into  England, 
instructed  to  keep  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  amused,  partly 
to  gain  time,  partly  to  prevent  any  negociations  with  France, 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  England  with  the  bargain  the 
Emperor  was  hoping  to  make  in  his  own  behalf.  Exhorting 
Henry  to  arm,  maintaining  as  much  as  possible  the  King’s 
friendship,  entering  with  apparent  zeal  into  all  his  plans, — 
they  were  ^strictly  commanded  to  conclude  nothing.^  How 
well  they  fulfilled  their  instructions — how  closely  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Cardinal,  who  immediately  divined  their  inten- 

^ See  IV.  1257;  and  the  Emperor  to  De  Praet,  March  26,  in  Gayangos’ 
Span.  Cal.  Also  p.  Ill,  ibid. 
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tions,  may  be  seen  in  their  correspondence  published  in  the 
Spanish  Calendar  of  Don  Pascual  Gayangos.^ 

As  the  Emperor’s  hopes  of  accommodation  with  his 
prisoner  rose  or  fell,  he  temporized  accordingly.  He  had 
committed  the  direction  of  these  negociations  with  England  to 
his  aunt  in  the  Netherlands,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  arrangements  she  might  make,  as 
best  comported  with  his  interests.  Evidently  he  had  promised 
himself  an  easy  victory.  Francis  a prisoner  in  his  hands, 
England  lulled  in  secure  repose  by  the  charm  of  his  diplomacy, 
none  but  a feeble  woman  left  to  manage  negociations  and  a 
troubled  kingdom,  what  was  there  to  limit  or  hinder  his 
ambition  ? 

No  one  could  question  the  intense  affection  of  Louise  for 
her  son,  or  her  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  procure 
his  liberation.  France  was  plunged  into  great  disorder.  The 
nobles  were  disunited.  The  people,  worn  out  with  heavy 
imposts,  and  exposed  to  the  misery  of  a bad  harvest,  were 
wholly  disheartened.^  Yet,  more  resolute  than  her  son,  more 
inflexible  than  her  people,  nothing  could  induce  Louise  to 
comply  with  the  Emperor’s  exorbitant  demands.  I cannot 
see  how  any  peace  can  be  negociated  here  ” (at  Lyons),  writes 
Beaurain,  who  presented  her  the  Emperor’s  letters,  ^‘for  they 
are  braver  than  ever.”  ‘'As  yet,”  he  adds,  “the  French 
show  no  intention  of  offering  anything  except  their  King’s 
ransom,  which  is  not  our  chief  object.''  He  urges,  therefore, 
that  though  Lady  Margaret  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Emperor  to  come  to  no  decision,  she  should  now  cultivate 
more  eagerly  the  friendship  of  England,  and  urge  them  to 
invade.  The  sooner  the  better.^  The  Emperor  was  dis- 
appointed when  he  least  expected  it.  His  language  changed 
with  the  situation ; and  Fitzwilliam,  in  his  intercourse  with 
Margaret,  found  that  she  spake  “more  firmly”  (resolutely) 


^ It  is  clear  that  the  connnissioners 
themselves  suspected  that  Wolsey 
saw  through  their  design.  Not  only 
did  he  give  them  to  understand  that 
England  had  received  favourable 
offers  for  a league  with  the  Pope,  but 
in  course  of  his  conversation  with 
them  he  repeated  the  phrase  more 
than  once,  “ Messieurs  les  Commissaires, 
pensez  y hien,”  which  puzzled  them 
exceedingly.  At  the  conchision  of  a 
conference  held  on  the  31st  of  March, 
he  insisted  that  Madame  should  punish 


De  Praet  for  an  example  to  others, 
subjoining,  “ I will  speak  to  the  King, 
who  will,  perhaps,  not  allow  him  to 
leave  the  country  without  putting 
him  here  on  his  trial,”  which  words 
threw  them  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Such  a step  would  have  been 
little  short  of  a defiance  of  the  Em- 
peror.— See  Gayangos’  Span.  Cal., 

p.  112. 

2 See  lY.  1364. 

3 April  10,  lY.  1256.  Compare 
No.  1290. 
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than  she  had  done  for  a long  time  in  favour  of  a joint  invasion. 
“ He  was  unable  to  guess  the  reason,  still  less  to  reconcile  her 
uncertain  and  contradictory  assertions.  ” ^ 

Meanwhile,  Wolsey  had  not  scrupled  to  tell  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  to  their  faces  that  he  had  guessed  their  inten- 
tions. The  undisguised  frankness  of  his  remarks  served  better 
to  deceive  them  than  the  most  subtle  artifice.  He  knew  well, 
he  said,  that  the  object  of  their  negociations  was  merely  to  gain 
time,  and  obtain  more  favourable  terms  from  their  royal 
prisoner.^  With  the  most  off-hand  candour  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  them,  I know  full  well  that  we  shall  never 
get  any  assistance  from  you  ; but  we  shall  do  our  best,  either 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Turk  (the  Emperor’s  worst  enemy), 
or  by  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  giving  the  princess 
Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  or  by  otherwise  declaring  against  the 
Emperor.”  ^ He  added,  half  in  banter,  half  in  earnest,  that  if 
his  master  once  joined  the  league  in  Italy,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  eject  the  Imperialists  out  of  the  Peninsula.  To  men 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Emperor  and  his  power  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath,  such  audacity  appeared  incredible.  To  their 
unfeigned  chagrin  and  astonishment,  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  their  secrets.  Through  some  unknown  channel — probably 
from  Joachim  himself,^  who  had  been  dismissed  from  England 
on  the  21st  of  March — he  had  learned  more  exactly  than  the 
commissioners  themselves  the  state  of  the  negociations  between 
Charles  and  his  prisoner.  When  he  asked  them  what  the 
Emperor  was  doing,  and  they  answered,  “ Nothing,”  I know 
better,”  replied  he  boldly,  and  then  to  their  discomfiture 
repeated  to  them  in  detail  the  chief  points  of  Beaurain’s 
instructions  for  negociating  a marriage  with  Francis,  and 
another  for  the  Emperor.^  Prepared  at  all  points,  it  was 
impossible  to  take  him  at  disadvantage.  Whilst  the  Cardinal 
was  deluding  them  with  the  belief  that  he  was  eagerly  bent  on 
war,  and  flattered  them  in  their  persuasion  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  his  attention  from  their  real  designs,  he 
was  himself  turning  upon  them  their  own  devices.  Already 
he  had  opened  negociations  with  the  French  King’s  mother. 
Early  in  June  the  irrepressible  John  Joachim  once  more  made 
his  appearance  in  London.® 

^ IV.  p.  583.  spondence  with Larke,  may  be  inferred 

2 See  Gayangos,  p.  131,  April  20.  from  his  letter  in  IV.  p.  539. 

See  also  IV . p.  134.  s Gayangos,  p.  164. 

* Ibid.,  p.  134.  6 gig  credence  from  Louise  is 

^ That  Joachim  kept  up  a corre-  dated  June  7.  See  IV.  1389.  How 
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Such  an  apparition  was  far  from  welcome  to  the  Emperor’s 
licommissioners.  It  boded  no  good  to  the  Emperor’s  interests. 
“ The  day  before  yesterday  ” (22nd  of  June),  writes  La  Bauch 
to  the  Emperor,  was  the  anniversary  of  Jean  Jockin’s  arrival 
in  London.  That  only  shows  how  time  passes,  expecially  in 
journeys;  and  one  may  guess  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ” 
(Wolsey).  This  wily,  cautious,  noiseless  intriguer  had  always 
been  the  hete  noire  of  the  Imperialists.  More  than  once  he 
had  spoiled  their  game  at  the  moment  they  imagined  them- 
selves sure  of  success.  Again  and  again  had  Charles  protested 
against  his  presence  in  England,  and  charged  his  ambassadors 
to  insist  on  his  dismissal.  He  was  only  dismissed  to  reappear 
again  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  urging  the 
French  King’s  interest.  His  confidential  communications 
with  Louise  augured  ill  for  the  Emperor’s  projects.  What 
was  worse,  Charles  could  make  no  proposals  to  Francis,  nor 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  English  ally,  without  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  his  secrets  were  betrayed.  He  and  Madame 
Margaret,  his  aunt,  had  used  their  utmost  skill  to  keep  Henry 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  Emperor’s  intentions  in  regard  to  his 
prisoner;  and  now  there  was  not  only  the  danger  that  all 
those  intentions  would  be  made  known  to  England,  but  they 
would  be  set  in  a light  as  little  favourable  as  possible  to  the 
Emperor’s  credit. 

On  the  day  when  Joachim’s  arrival  became  known,  La 
Sauch,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  commissioners,  accosted 
Brian  Tuke,  the  Cardinal’s  confidential  secretary,  first,  how- 
ever, waiting  to  see  if  Tuke  would  introduce  the  subject. 
“Well,  what  news  of  the  sieur  Jean  Joakin  ? What  has  he 
to  say  for  himself?”  La  Sauch  inquired  with  affected  in- 
difference. “True,  I forgot,”  answered  Tuke,  “to  inform 
you  of  his  arrival;  but  I will  tell  you  all  I know.  Joakin 
called  on  the  Legate,  and  delivered  his  message  from  the 
Queen  Eegent  of  France.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Legate 
asked  him,  ‘ Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? ’ ‘No,’  replied 

Joakin.  ‘Well,  then,’  said  the  Legate,  ‘you  may  return  to- 
morrow the  same  way  as  you  came.  I have  no  more  to  say 
I to  you.  Go.’  ‘But,’  added  Tuke,  as  if  warning  his  in- 

i long  secret  negociations  had  been  strongly  urged  the  French  court  to 
going  on  with  the  Eegent  before  that  make  terms  with  England  without 
' date  cannot  be  determined.  Doubt-  delay.  To  lull  the  Emperor’s  sus- 
f less  some  considerable  time.  Imme-  picions,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
>#ij  diately  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Datary  had  entirely  withdrawn  from 
f Ghiberto,  the  Papal  datary,  had  politics.  See  No.  1467. 
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terrogator  not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  this  assurance,  ^ people 
who  come  on  such  missions  don’t  generally  disclose  at  their : 
first  audience  the  whole  of  their  charge,  and  so  I cannot  say  ; 
whether  he  will  leave  the  next  day,  or  whether  he  will  not.’  ! 
Diplomatists  of  the  16th  century  understood  perfectly  well  | 
the  worth  of  such  oracular  responses.  “ I firmly  believe,”  | 
says  the  disconsolate  ambassador,  writing  shortly  after  to  his  | 
master,  Charles  V.,  “ that  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  will ! 
make  i^eace  with  the  common  enemy  (the  French),  without 
securing  for  themselves  a large  or  a little  slice  (pieche  ni 
2necJiette),  rather  than  prosecute  a war  requiring  so  great  an 
expenditure,  and  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Money 
they  have  none;  and  as  to  getting  it  from  the  people,  the 
expedient  has  been  tried,  and  has  not  succeeded.”^  His 
mortification  was  pardonable ; but  when  he  attributed  the 
backwardness  of  England  to  the  want  of  money,  he  seems  to  j 
have  forgotten  that  less  than  a fortnight  before  he  and  his^ 
fellow-commissioners  had  preferred  the  modest  request  thatt 
Henry  should  lend  their  master  600,000  ducats — 200,000  at 
once,  and  400,000  more  in  four  months.^  He  was  right  in  his  ; 
supposition  that  England  would  make  peace  with  ‘‘the  | 
common  enemy,” — whether  to  so  little  advantage  as  he 
anticipated,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  commission  to  Joachim  and  the  Chancellor  of  Alencon  i 
(Brinon)  to  treat  for  peace  with  Henry  VIII,  is  dated  the  9th  i' 
of  June.^  But  it  is  clear  that  negociations  must  already  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  treaty  should 
proceed.^  The  King — and  clearly  the  King  quite  as  much  as  ; 
Wolsey  now  desired  this  alliance,  out  of  some  displeasure  he  i 
had  conceived  for  the  Emperor^ — had  at  first  demanded 
Boulogne  as  the  price  of  his  friendship.  The  demand  was 
met  with  an  absolute  refusal,  and  he  consented  to  waive  that 


^ Gayangos,  p.  208. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  212. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  192. 

< IV.  1398. 

® Thus  the  Datary  writes  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux : “ I beseech  you 
do  what  I wrote  to  you  the  other  day. 
More  and  paore  I see  how  necessary 
it  is  to  use  diligence.  We  have  since 
received  advices  from  England  of  the 
14th  ult.  (June),  which  show  their 
minds  over  there,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  to  be,  I do 
not  say  inclined  to,  but  ardent  for  an 


arrangement  with  France.  Write, 
therefore,  and  tell  the  French  to  con- 
clude the  league,  and  not  endeavour,  i 
on  account  of  the  good  inclinations  of  > 
England,  to  stretch  their  own  advan- 
tages too  far.”  July  8,  IV.  1474  and 
1457. 

® See  Clerk’s  letter  to  Wolsey,  IV. 
1493.  Wolsey  also  stated  to  Brinon  . 
and  Joachim  that  “the  King  had  ' 
found  the  Spaniards  the  most  un-  i 
grateful  nation  in  their  prosperity,  , 
and  was  anxious  to  do  what  was  ■ 
agreeable  to  France.”  See  p.  686. 
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claim  in  consideration  of  a large  sum  of  moneyd  Though  we 
have  no  details  of  the  negociations,  they  must  have  advanced 
with  a rapidity  as  great  as  their  secresy ; for  Sanga,  the 
Pope’s  confidant,  had,  before  the  end  of  June,  informed  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  that  the  agreement  with  France  was  already 
on  the  point  of  conclusion,  although,  in  order  the  better  to 
dissemble  the  matter,  Wolsey  pretended  that  the  negociations 
had  been  interrupted.^  Unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
the  Imperial  commissioners  remained  still  in  England,  flatter- 
ing themselves,  and  flattering  Wolsey,  “that  everything  would 
come  right  in  time  ; — listening  to  his  pathetic  remonstrances 

that  he  should  ever  be  accused  of  speaking  ill  of  the  Emperor ; 
believing,  or  professing  to  believe,  that  the  Cardinal  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  inability  to  regain  his  good-will  and 
affection.^  On  the  7th  of  July  Wolsey  went  so  far  as  to  write 
to  the  Emperor,  expressing  his  deep  affliction  and  regret  that 
the  malicious  reports  of  his  enemies  had  supplanted  him  in 
the  Emperor’s  favour  ; concluding  with  an  assurance  that  he 
loved  the  Emperor,  and  was  more  ready  to  serve  him  than 
any  other  prince  in  Christendom,  the  King,  his  master,  only 
excepted.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  July  that  Henry  communicated 
the  news  to  his  ambassadors  in  the  Imperial  court. ^ Joachim, 
he  said,  had  brought  propositions  of  peace  from  France ; and 
as  the  Emperor  had  confessed  his  inability  to  continue  the 
war,  the  King  was  inclined  to  accept  them.  In  furtherance 
of  an  object  so  desirable,  he  was  willing  to  mitigate  his 
demands,  and  content  himself  with  such  lands  and  sums  of 
money  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  French  King  by  the 
Emperor’s  mediation.  Charles  listened  to  these  communica- 
tions with  apparent  calmness,  contenting  himself  with  ob- 
serving that  Joachim’s  intentions  were  delusive,  and  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  for  further  consideration 
to  the  Imperial  court.  As  he  had  fully  resolved  to  abandon 
his  marriage  contract  with  Mary,  and  believed  that  so  long  as 
he  held  Francis  in  captivity  all  arrangements  would  be  at  his 
own  disposal,  he  had  no  wish  to  complicate  matters.  Even  if 

* Yen.  Cal.,  p.  454.  year.  It  was  also  arranged  that  Mary 

^ lY.  1522.  The  terms  of  the  should  be  married  to  the  Dauphin. — ■ 
treaty  may  be  seen  at  p.  684.  The  Yen.  Cal.,  p.  458. 
most  important  conditions,  on  which  ® Gayangos,  p.  222. 

Wolsey  would  listen  to  no  abatement,  ■*  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

were  a sum  of  two  millions  of  gold  ® Ibid.,  p.  227. 

crowns  in  lieu  of  territory,  500,000  cr.  ® lY.  1557. 
in  ready  money,  and  100,000  cr.  a, 
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he  had,  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  Italy,  that  he  could  only  bow  to  necessity.  A 
million  of  gold  crowns  with  his  future  empress,  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  would  more  effectually  extricate  him  from  his 
difficulties,  than  to  engage  in  useless  struggles  with  England, 
and  equally  useless  remonstrances.  But  the  possession  of 
the  French  King’s  person  was  more  a specious  than  a real 
advantage.  It  armed  against  him  all  the  powers  of  Italy.  It 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  England.  It  revived  in  their  full 
vigour  the  mutual  rivalries  of  his  generals,  which  had  been 
suspended  for  a time  before  the  walls  of  Pavia.  He  had 
promised  his  sister  Eleanor,  ex-queen  of  Portugal,  to  Bourbon, 
well  aware,  even  if  she  had  been  willing  to  consent,  that  his 
subjects  would  never  have  tolerated  her  union  with  an  exile 
and  a Frenchman,  or  have  seen  him  advanced  over  the  heads 
of  the  native  Spanish  nobility.  Ostensibly  he  had  demanded 
that  Bourbon  should  be  restored  to  his  estates  and  his 
honours.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  erecting 
Provence  and  Languedoc  into  an  independent  principality  for 
Bourbon.  But  in  proportion  as  he  pressed  the  claims  of 
others,  he  invalidated  his  own ; and  so  resolute  had  Francis 
and  his  mother  shown  themselves  from  the  first  in  resisting 
any  attemjDt  at  the  dismemberment  of  France,  that  his  only 
hope  of  wringing  the  cession  of  Burgundy  from  the  necessities 
of  his  prisoner,  was  to  abandon  the  claims  of  others,  and  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  his  own.  Henceforth  this  became 
the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts.  But  this  new  conjunction  of 
France  and  England,  which,  in  common  with  his  ministers, 
he  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  Wolsey,  was  a sore 
obstacle  to  his  designs.  The  alliance  between  the  two  Crowns, 
already  completed  before  it  was  communicated  to  the  Emperor 
— formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  on  the  30th  of  August  ^ 
— was  blazoned  immediately  over  Europe.  Every  state  that 
had  been  wavering  or  hostile  before,  was  confirmed  in  its 
hostility  to  Charles.  The  French  King  and  his  mother,  never 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Emperor, 
were  now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  intentions  to 
resist.  A circumstance,  however,  occurred  at  this  time  to 
shake  their  resolution. 

Two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  new  alliance.  One 
was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  ratification  from  Francis, 
who  had  now  been  carried  to  Spain,  and  to  whom  all  access 

' IV.  1617. 
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was  denied ; the  other  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions  that  might  be 
agreed  upon.  It  was  even  doubtful  how  far  Louise  could  legally 
negociate  whilst  her  son  was  in  captivity ; or  how  far  any 
peace  could  he  binding  whilst  Francis  was  in  the  Emperor’s 
power.^  It  had  been  proposed  that  certain  towns  should 
become  security  for  due  fulfilment  of  the  terms.^  The  pro- 
posal was  unpopular.  Paris  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  in  the 
other  Parliaments  throughout  the  kingdom  violent  altercations 
arose.  The  said  Parliaments,”  says  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent,^ “expected  the  Three  Estates  of  the  realm  to  have 
been  assembled ; which  the  Eegent  has  hindered  as  much  as 
she  could ; for  if  they  had  met  she  would  have  been  deposed ; 
for  all  wise  men  think  that  as  a woman  cannot  inherit  the 
crown,  neither  ought  she  to  rule  . . . She  has  imposed 
1,200,000  livres  of  additional  taxes.”  He  adds,  as  a curious 
illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  “ Eight  or  ten  days  ago, 
three  men,  clothed  in  black  robes,  and  with  green  chaperons 
over  their  shoulders,  and  horns  slung  from  their  necks,  like 
postmen,  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  by  different 
routes,  and  met  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  Sounding  their 
horns  they  cried  aloud  three  times,  ‘ The  King  of  Fools  is 
dead.  His  dolt  (sotte)  of  a mother  is  mourning  for  him.  Wise 
men  {les  saiges)  don't  dare  mention  it;  fools  only  make  it  known' 
Then,  scattering  papers  among  the  crowd  containing  these 
words,  they  disappeared  by  different  routes.” 

The  imprisonment  of  Francis,  to  any  nation  of  less 
elasticity  and  less  recuperative  energy  than  the  French,  would 
have  occasioned  inextricable  confusion  and  perplexity.  The 
prevalence  of  communistic  notions,  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  Eeformation,  was  beginning  to  he  every- 
where felt  and  feared.^  In  various  parts  of  Germany  the 
maintainers  of  these  tenets  had  been  able  to  hold  their  owm 
against  all  opposition.  In  Flanders  they  were  kept  in  check 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Lady  Margaret.  How  soon 


' See  IV.  p.  700. 

2 IV.  1531. 

2 IV.  1635.  See  also  1365,  1759, 
and  1830. 

^ In  the  24  articles  which  “the 
people  of  Almain  desire  to  have 
reformed,”  and  to  “ obtain  which 
180,000  men  have  already  risen,” 
among  other  articles  identical  with 
those  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 


are  the  following  : — “ That  all  persons 
may  dwell  where  they  please,  without 
paying  toll  to  the  lord : That  no  one 
be  allowed  to  engross  corn,  or  cause 
dearth  for  his  own  profit ; That  the 
rich  help  the  poor,  without  taking  any 
lucre  or  gain  from  them  : That  such 
as  be  unable  to  gain  their  living,  be 
supplied  with  what  they  need.”  IV. 
1560. 
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they  might  have  appeared  in  England,  had  the  King  persisted 
in  the  ‘‘  amicable  grant,”  and  turned  the  commons  against  i 
the  gentry,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  But  it  would  be  wrong  ; 
to  suppose  that  they  were  unknown  here,  or  regarded  with  | 
little  interest.  In  France,  the  absence  of  the  King  was  a | 
signal  for  all  the  elements  of  discontent  to  rise  to  the  surface,  |, 
or  at  least  for  the  communes  to  strike  a blow  for  independence.  | 
If  these  attempts  did  not  succeed,  it  was  owing  to  the  loyalty  j 
of  the  French  nobility,  who  rallied  loyally  round  Louise,  not- 
withstanding their  hatred  of  the  Chancellor  Du  Prat,  and 
sacrificed  their  resentment  and  their  ambition  to  their  patriot- 
ism. The  impossibility  of  holding  any  communication  with  | 
the  captive  monarch,  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  health  and  the  | 
Emperor’s  intentions  would  have  paralyzed  less  vigorous  | 
counsels.  On  his  capture  at  Pavia  Francis  was  taken  under  j 
a strong  escort  to  the  fort  of  Pizzighettone.  To  ordinary  | 
observers  he  had  not  abated  a jot  of  his  good  spirits,  joking  i 
with  his  guard,  and  rallying  those  about  him.^  But  a writer, 
evidently  friendly  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  gives  a different 
and  more  veracious  account  of  his  real  feelings.  He  contrived 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  King,  and  even  accompany  him  to  ! 
the  chapel  of  the  fortress,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  his  || 
captors.  The  King  wore  an  ash-coloured  dress,  trimmed  with  ^ 
marten  skins  of  little  value  (it  was  the  month  of  March),  I 
which  he  had  not  changed  since  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  ■ 
stood  up  at  the  Gospel,  pensively  rubbing  his  head  with  his 
right  hand.  After  mass  the  wHter  managed  to  speak  with  ■ 
him  privately,  when  the  captive  monarch  inquired  eagerly  | 
after  Albany  and  others.  I told  the  King,”  he  continues,  ' 
“that  all  was  lost;  at  which  he  was  much  moved,  saying 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  I added  the  words,  ‘ I icill 
smite  the  shejiherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  he  scattered.^  Nothing 
more  was  said.  After  breakfast  I asked  him  if  he  had  any 
message  for  the  Pope.  He  answered,  ‘Non  altro ; raccoman-  ' 
datemi  a N.  S.  La  fortuna,' — and,  turning  away  abruptly  to 
the  wall,”  took  no  further  notice  of  what  was  passing.^ 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  Viceroy  carried  off  his  prisoner  to  i 
Genoa.^  It  was  at  first  intended  to  take  him  to  Naples,  but  ’ 
on  the  8th  of  June  the  Viceroy  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  I 
to  proceed  at  once  into  Spain ; much  to  the  dissatisfaction 

* See  IV.  p.  533.  2 IV.  1219. 

" IV.  1339,  1357. 

I 
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of  Bourbon.^  Between  Bourbon  and  the  Viceroy  there  never 
had  been  any  real  cordiality.  There  never  could  be.  Besides 
the  differences  of  nationality,  the  Spaniard  regarded  with 
jealousy  the  favours  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  Emperor 
lavished  on  the  French  exile ; — favours  to  be  augmented  still 
more  by  a marriage  with  the  Emperor’s  sister.  It  was  pro- 
bably this  feeling  that  had  induced  the  Viceroy,  before  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  to  recommend  to  Charles  the  advantages  of 
peace, — possibly  also  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining the  campaign.  The  great  victory  at  Pavia — the  merit 
of  which  was  mainly  attributed  to  Bourbon — had  not  con- 
tributed to  diminish  L annoy ’s  jealousy  of  a foreign  rival, 
whom  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  disappoint  or  supplant. 
All  these  causes  concurred  in  making  the  Viceroy  more  favour- 
able to  Francis,  and  more  lenient  in  the  treatment  of  his 
prisoner.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Viceroy  was  the  first 
to  put  the  notion  into  the  King’s  head  of  becoming  a suitor 
for  the  hand  of  the  Emperor’s  sister ; so  facilitating  the  terms 
of  his  own  release,  and  punishing  the  man  who  had  been  the 
chief  author  of  his  misfortunes.  Bourbon’s  offences,  come 
what  might,  Francis  had  resolved  never  to  pardon.  Even  before 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  it  is  certain  that  Lannoy  had  forwarded 
a love-letter  from  his  prisoner  to  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Portugal, — an  extraordinary  act  of  audacity,  which  Charles 
thought  needful  to  rebuke,  but  never  to  punish.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  popular  notion  that  Francis  was  treated  with 
unnecessary  severity.  Even  the  Emperor  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  had  to  hope  from  the  accommodating  temper 
of  his  prisoner  more  liberal  terms  in  proportion  to  the  mildness 
of  his  captivity. 

Starting  from  Villa  Franca  ^ on  the  11th  of  June,  the  fleet 
with  the  royal  prisoner  on  board  reached  Palamos,  in  Catalonia, 
about  the  17th  of  the  same  month. ^ By  the  22nd  the  convoy 
had  already  arrived  at  Barcelona,^  which  appears  to  have  been 
reached  two  or  three  days  before.  Here  the  King  suffered 
from  a slight  attack  of  fever.  At  Barcelona — for  the  main 
fleet  was  now  dismissed — he  embarked  on  a galley  for  Tarra- 
gona. At  Tarragona  500  of  the  Spaniards  broke  out  into  a 
mutiny  against  the  Viceroy  ; and  Francis,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  castle  where  he  was  confined,  to  discover  the 

^ See  his  letter,  IV.  1405,  and  ® See  IV.  p.  636. 

14'39.  ^ Captiv.,  p.  221, 

“ Ven,  Cal.  sub.  dat. 
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reason  of  the  noise,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  shot  of  a 
harquebus,  which  passed  within  a hand’s  breadth  over  his 
head.^  Here  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  he  remained 
until  the  26th,  and  then  sailed  to  Valencia.  He  was  still  at 
Valencia  on  the  28th.  Wherever  he  touched  he  was  received 
with  a kind  of  ovation,  as  if  he  had  been  a conqueror  rather 
than  a prisoner.  The  municipality  turned  out  to  do  him 
honour  ; the  populace  flocked  about  him,  not  only  touched 
by  his  misfortunes  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  but  per- 
suaded of  his  prerogative  to  cure  “ the  king’s  evil.”  “ In 
Barcelona,  in  Valencia,  and  other  places  of  Spain  where  the 
King  has  arrived,”  write  the  French  ambassadors,^  ‘‘  so  vast 
is  the  number  of  the  sick  and  the  scrofulous  who  have  been 
presented  to  the  King  for  the  touch,  with  great  expectation  of 
being  cured,  that  never  even  in  France  were  such  crowds 
seen.”  Every  one  was  exuberant  in  his  praises.  The 
graciousness  of  his  manners  raised  up  friends  for  him  where- 
ever  he  passed;  and  prayers  were  offered  for  his  delivery. 
With  all  his  vices  he  was  the  most  popular  monarch  in 
Christendom,  and  possessed  an  inexplicable  fascination  of 
manner  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  resist.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Spain — in  Madrid  itself — the  effect  was  the  same. 
“ The  king  of  France,”  says  the  Venetian,  Navagero,^  “is  at 
Madrid,  and  is  expected  to  remain  there  until  affairs  are 
concluded.  He  makes  himself  so  popular,  and  is  so  comdeous, 
gracious,  and  generous,  that  words  cannot  exceed  it.  The 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  love 
and  adore  him, — more,  perhaps,  than  some  people  (meaning 
the  Emperor)  would  wish.  Nothing  else  is  talked  of.  Were 
he  brought  to  Spain  again,  he  would  come  in  a different 
fashion,  for  he  has  so  moved  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  what 
is  said  about  him  by  the  Spaniards  is  only  too  extravagant.” 
So  great  was  the  throng  at  Valencia  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  some  distance  in  the  neighbourhood.^  “ The 
French  king,”  writes  Tunstal  on  the  8th  of  July,^  “ is  now 
in  the  castle  of  Cabanillios,^^  in  Valencia,  there  to  tarry  three 


^ Yen.  Cal,,  July  4.  Captiv., 
p.  236. 

2 CaptiY.,,p.  253.  Cf.  p.  221. 

3 Aug.  30  : Yen.  Cal.,  p.  475. 

^ Captiv.,  p.  236. 

® IV.  p.  662. 

® This  seems  to  be  the  same  place 
as  Chativa  (Xativa)  ; for  he  writes, 
the  next  day,  that  the  day  before  he 


had  a conference  with  the  Emperor’s 
Council,  in  which  they  asked  his 
advice,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  move  the  French  king  from  Yalencia 
to  Castile,  as  being  more  inland,  and 
because  the  castle  of  Chativa  in 
Yalencia  is  not  honorable  for  him, 
being  used  only  for  malefactors  and 
traitors.”  lY.  p.  663. 
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or  four  clays,  unto  he  had  taken  a purgation,  because  he  was 
grieved  by  travel  by  sea.”  Here  he  was  visited  by  He  Selve, 
the  president  of  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  July,^  and 
left  that  neighbourhood  on  the  20th.^  On  the  5th  of  August 
he  was  at  Santorias  ; and  Monday  after,  the  7th,  at  Jean  de 
Lotera,  on  the  road  from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  He  was  ex- 
pected in  the  latter  place  on  the  12th,^  having  arrived  already 
at  Guadalaxara,  “ a place  belonging  to  the  duke  del  Infantado, 
one  of  the  principal  grandees  of  Spain.”  The  Huke  invited 
him  to  a sumptuous  banquet,  and  had  games  performed  in  his 
honour.^  On  the  14th  he  had  reached  Madrid,  accompanied 
on  his  road  by  the  Infantado  and  others  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.^ 

Already  in  the  first  week  of  July,  Francis  had  despatched 
Montmorenci  to  the  Emperor  to  express  the  desire  he  had  of 
kissing  his  Imperial  hands,  and  the  entire  confidence  reposed 
by  the  King  in  the  Emperor’s  goodness  and  magnanimity. 
He  requested  at  the  same  time  a safe-conduct  for  his  sister, 
Madame  d’Alen^on,  to  conduct  the  negociations  in  person.^ 
Though  the  last  request  was  granted  without  any  difficulty, 
Marguerite’s  safe-conduct  was  not  signed  until  the  25th  of 
August.'^  Such  a favourable  opportunity  of  making  credit  out 
of  a very  small  capital  was  not  to  be  lost ; and  as  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  the  tenor  of  these  overtures  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Charles  to  the  English  am- 
bassadors. They  were  informed  at  their  interview  with  the 
Emperor  that  Francis  had  proposed,  among  other  things,  for 
the  hand  of  Eleanor  (nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  Mont- 
morenci’s instructions),  but  his  proposal  had  been  uncere- 
moniously rejected,  as  she  had  been  promised  already  to 
Bourbon.  We  told  him,”  says  Tunstal,  “ that  such  a match 
was  worth  not  only  one  captivity,  but  twice  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  as  Francis  would  gain  more  by  it  than  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty.”  Of  the  safe-conduct  for  the  Duchess  of  Alengon 
they  heard  with  ill-concealed  alarm.  She  was  a widow  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband — a French  widow,  besides,  of  great 


^ IV.  p.  663.  [See  his  letter, 
Captiv.,  255. 

2 Captiv.,  263. 

® Yen.  Cal.,  470. 

* Ibid.  “The  king  of  France,” 
says  Navagero,  writing  the  12th  of 
August,  “ is  to  arrive  at  Madrid  to-day, 
and  will  remain  there.  . . . He  bears 


his  prison  admirably,  and  in  all  places 
through  which  he  passes  is  so  well 
greeted  by  reason  of  his  affability  and 
courtesy,  that  he  is  well-nigh  adored 
in  this  country.”  Yen.  Cal.,  p.  470. 

® See  lY.  1569.  Captiv.,  305. 

® Captiv.,  p.  241. 

^ See  IV.  1583-4. 
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personal  attractions  and  more  than  ordinary  abilities.  Like 
her  mother,  Louise,  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  brother, 
for  whose  liberation  she  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
For  a lady  negociator  to  be  mixed  up  in  grave  political  trans- 
actions, appeared  to  our  serious  countrymen  a perilous  and 
portentous  proceeding — they  knew  nothing  of  the  progress  of 
negociations  in  England.  It  could  be  no  less  than  a dire  plot 
“ to  wowe  (woo)  the  Emperor  for  herself,  and  the  Queen 
Dowager  for  her  brother.'’  ^ When,  therefore,  the  plain 
question  was  put  to  them,  Shall  the  Emperor  grant  or  deny 
the  request  ? ” the  point  appeared  too  knotty  for  immediate 
resolution.  They  demanded  time  for  deliberation.  Next 
morning  they  gave  in  their  answer — that  the  Duchess  w^ould 
only  hinder  the  Emperor’s  profit,  and  comfort  her  brother  in 
his  obstinacy.  ‘‘  Besides  being  young  and  a widow,  she 
comes,  as  Ovid  says  of  women  going  to  see  a play,  to  see  and 
to  be  seen,  that  perhaps  the  Emperor  may  like  her ; and  also 
to  woo  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal  for  her  brother,  which 
no  one  else  dares  do  without  the  Emperor’s  knowledge.  Then, 
as  they  are  both  young  widows,  she  shall  find  good  commodity 
in  cackling  with  her  to  advance  her  brother’s  matter ; and  if 
she  finds  her  inclined  thereto,  they  will  help  each  other.”  ^ 

As  the  Emperor  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  he  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances,  regardless  of  the  warnings  of 
Ovid.  Though  delays  are  proverbially  dangerous,  he  had 
hopes  that  by  procrastination,  or  at  least  by  prolonging  the 
captivity  of  Francis,  he  should  eventually  gain  his  end.  Pro- 
crastination was  his  habit ; and  he  had  found  it  useful  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  had  fixed  his  heart  on  the  abso- 
lute surrender  of  Burgundy,  and  to  this  Francis  would  never 
yield  an  unconditional  consent.  Charles  knew  the  effect  of 
stringent  durance  in  a gloomy  tower  upon  a spirit  however 
lively ; or  he  thought  he  knew  it.  He  was  aware  of  the  grief 
of  Louise,  and  her  profound  affection  for  her  son  ; and  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  France  not  to  be 
conscious  that  the  King’s  presence  would  shortly  be  required 
to  stay  the  disaffection  and  disorders  gaining  a formidable 
head  by  his  absence.  On  the  21st  of  August,  Navagero  writes,® 
“ The  Emperor  is  determined  not  to  have  peace  without  the 
cession  of  Burgundy.”  As  this  was  not  to  be  had,  still  less 

2 P*  at  Toledo,  all  the  time,  with  the 

3 ^ w Emperor. 

Ven.  Cal.,  p.  473.  Navagero  was 
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after  the  peace  of  England  with  France,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Duchess.^ 

Margaret  had  started  already  from  Aignes  Mortes  for 
Valencia,  hut  before  she  could  reach  Madrid  Francis  had 
nearly  slipped  away  from  the  hands  of  those  who  hated  and  of 
those  who  loved  him,  and  left  them  to  play  out  the  play  by 
themselves.  In  his  written  communications  with  Francis  the 
Emperor  had  shown  himself  friendly  and  courteous.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
the  King’s  approaching  visit  to  Madrid,  hoping,  as  he  said, 
that  such  a step  would  lead  to  a perfect  understanding  between 
them,  and  end  in  a speedy  release.  He  had  even  written  to 
his  brother,  the  Archduke,  to  say  that  he  and  the  King  were 
on  most  friendly  terms. ^ But  the  moment  that  Francis  set 
foot  in  Madrid,  he  dropped  all  communications,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  see  him.  “ The  King,”  writes  Navagero  on  the  30th 
of  August,  “ bears  his  imprisonment  quietly,  but  is  much  dis- 
appointed. He  expected,  immediately  on  arriving  in  Spain, 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  arrange  his  affairs 
easily.  Therefore  he  requested  to  be  brought  here  ; but,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  hitherto,  the  Emperor  does  not  choose  to  visit 
him  until  the  affairs  are  concluded.”^  A month  had  passed 
away,  and  Charles  showed  no  signs  of  relenting.  Hitherto 
Francis  had  enjoyed  excellent  health.  Now  disappointment, 
and  the  stricter  confinement  to  which  he  was  subjected  at 
Madrid,  preyed  on  his  spirits.  On  the  11th  of  September  he 
was  struck  down  by  a fever  attended  with  ague.  The  disease 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  “ During 
the  last  few  days,”  writes  the  Venetian  envoy,  Navagero,  to 
the  Signory,”  ^ ‘‘  the  king  of  France  became  much  worse,  so 
that  the  Viceroy  and  physicians  in  attendance  sent  an  express 
to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  they  did  not  expect  him  to  live 
more  than  a few  hours,  and  if  he  wished  to  see  the  King  alive 
he  must  come  immediately.  The  Emperor  had  already  quitted 
Segovia,  and  received  the  intelligence  some  six  leagues  from 
Madrid,  to  which  place  he  hastened  immediately.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  King  dozing,  and,  not  choosing  to  have 
him  roused,  waited  until  he  woke.  He  then  entered  the 
chamber,  and  was  announced  to  the  King.  As  the  Emperor 

» IV.  pp.  697,  741.  Sept.  21,  Yen.  Cal.,  p.  481. 

^ IV.  1453.  Navagero  says  he  heard  these  par- 

® Ven.  Cal.,  p.  475.  See  also  IV.  ticulars  from  those  who  were  present 
P-  VOO.  at  the  interview. 
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approached  the  bed,  Francis  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  up 
as  well  as  he  could ; and,  embracing  his  Imperial  visitor,  said 
in  French,  ^Emperor,  my  lord,  here  am  I,  thy  servant  and 
thy  slave.’  The  Emperor  replied,  ‘ Not  so  ; you  are  my  good 
friend  and  my  brother,  and  I hope  you  will  continue  to  be  so.” 
He  then  begged  Francis  to  he  cheerful,  and  to  think  of  nothing 
but  his  recovery,  adding  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  of 
Alencon  peace  would  be  made ; for  he  required  nothing  more 
than  what  was  equitable,  and  he  supposed  that  the  King  on 
his  part  would  not  fail  to  do  what  was  right,  and  would  there- 
fore soon  regain  his  liberty.  To  this  Francis  replied,  ‘ It  was 
for  the  Emperor  to  command,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
obey.’  With  these  words  the  Emperor  took  his  leave. 

That  night  the  King  seemed  to  improve  greatly.  On  the 
morrow  (19th  September)  the  Emperor  visited  him  again,  using 
fair  and  loving  words,  and  telling  Francis  he  was  returning  to 
Toledo.  The  King  made  answer  that  he  had  already  confessed 
and  communicated,  and  did  not  know  what  would  become  of 
him ; though  he  rather  expected  to  die ; at  any  rate,  he 
recommended  himself  to  his  Majesty,  saying  that  if  he  lived 
he  would  be  the  Emperor’s  good  servant,  and  if  he  died  he 
hoped  the  Emperor  would  not  take  more  from  his  children 
than  was  right,  but  protect  them  from  harm.  Comforting  the 
King  as  well  as  he  could,  the  Emperor  quitted  the  apartment, 
and  as  he  was  walking  about  the  castle,  the  duchess  of  Alencon 
arrived.  Advancing  to  meet  her,  he  found  her  in  tears, 
ascending  the  stairs.  He  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  after 
a few  words  conducted  her  to  the  King’s  chamber.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  to  a place  two  leagues  from 
Madrid,  and  on  the  morrow  he  returned  to  Toledo.” 

On  the  24th  Navagero  wrote  again,  ‘‘  The  King  of  France 
is  much  worse,  and  news  of  his  death  is  hourly  expected.  The 
whole  court  is  in  consternation,  as  this  event  would  disconcert 
all  projects.  The  Emperor,  whose  soul  is  not  to  be  depressed 
or  elevated  by  bad  or  good  fortune,  exclaims,  ‘ Dominus  dedit, 
Dominus  ahstuUt,’  and  he  says  he  is  more  sorry  for  the  King 
than  for  anything  else.  On  the  22nd  news  came  that  the 
patient  was  a little  better.  Yesterday  morning  (23rd)  several 
posts  brought  word  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  ; subse- 
quently, in  the  evening,  a messenger  arrived,  saying  the 
physicians  had  still  hopes,  as  they  had  discovered  an  abscess 
in  the  King’s  head ; and  though  the  disorder  was  very  dan- 
gerous, it  was  less  discouraging  than  seeing  him  lie  in  the  last 
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extremity.  This  morning  the  news  is  confirmed ; but  fresh 
couriers  arrive  hourly,  some  reporting  one  thing,  some 
another.”  ^ 

During  this  terrible  interval  no  one  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  Louise  the  news  of  her  son’s  malady.  When  she 
heard  of  it  at  last  from  her  daughter,  though  the  worst 
symptoms  were  past,  she  gave  way  to  a passion  of  grief,  and, 
shutting  herself  up  in  her  apartments,  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
all  consolation.  Defusing  food  and  repose,  she  spent  six  long 
days  of  anxious  suspense  in  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
despair,  for  during  all  that  time  no  intelligence  reached  her 
from  Madrid.^  When  at  last  the  news  of  her  son’s  con- 
valescence was  confirmed  she  wrote  to  Marguerite,  ‘‘  Daughter, 
this  is  only  to  assure  you  of  my  resurrection ; for  of  my  death 
and  passion  I leave  this  messenger  to  tell  you.”  She  adds,  in 
a postscript,  I write  not  to  the  King  at  this  time,  that  I may 
not  fatigue  him,  but  I wish  you  had  the  ability  to  make  my 
recommendations  to  him  as  strongly  as  in  my  heart  I feel 
them.”^  By  the  1st  of  October  the  King  was  so  much  better 
that  Marguerite  was  enabled  to  start  the  next  day  for  Toledo ; 
like  a saint  of  old  to  rescue  “from  lymbo  and  from  dark- 
ness her  brother  and  her  sovereign.^ 


^ Ven.  Cal.,  p.  485. 

2 Captiv.,  p.  348. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  329. 

^ A pbrase  of  Louise,  ibid.,  338. 

^ In  his  letter  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  the  president,  De  Selve, 
gives  so  minute  and  graphic  a descrip- 
tion of  the  King’s  illness  and  recovery, 
that  I cannot  forbear  placing  the 
more  important  passages  of  it  before 
my  readers.  The  physicians,  he  says, 
had  given  the  King  over,  and  he  lay 
without  the  least  sign  of  animation, 
neither  speaking  to,  nor  seeicg  or 
hearing,  any  person.  “ It  is  eight 
days  since  (Sept.  25)  that  Madame 
the  duchess  (d’AleuQon)  assembled 
theladiesand  gentlemenin  attendance, 
to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God.  All 
received  their  Creator ; and  after- 
wards mass  was  said  in  the  King’s 
chamber.  At  the  elevation  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  monsignor  the  arch- 
bishop of  Embrun  exhorted  the  King 
to  look  at  the  Holy  Sacrament.  On 
this  the  King,  who  till  then  had  lain 
without  sight  or  hearing,  lifted  up  his 
hands ; and,  mass  done,  Madame  the 
Duchess  presented  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment for  his  adoration.  Incontinently 


the  King  said,  ‘ It  is  my  God,  who 
will  heal  me,  body  and  soul;  let  me 
receive  Him.’  On  somebody  saying 
that  he  could  not  swallow  the  Host, 
he  replied,  ‘ Let  it  be  done.’  Then 
Madame  the  Duchess  broke  off  a part 
of  the  Host,  which  he  received  with 
the  greatest  compunction  and  devotion, 
not  able  to  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears.  My  said  lady  the  Duchess 
received  the  rest.  Prom  that  hour 
he  continued  to  amend ; and  the  fever, 
which  had  continued  without  inter- 
mission thi-ee  and  twenty  days  (15  .?), 
left  him.  Thank  God,  he  is  quite 
clear  of  it ; and  nature  performs  all 
its  natural  operations,  — ‘ tout  a 
I’evacuation  par  haut  et  par  bas.’  . . . 
Some  days  before  he  became  insensible 
he  had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament 
at  different  times,  throwing  himself 
out  of  his  bed  on  his  knees,  covered 
only  with  his  shirt,  asking  pardon  of 
God,  and  repeating  the  Psalm,  Ego 
dixi  in  dimidio  dierum  meorum  ; pro- 
nouncing with  great  devotion  the 
words,  Domine,  vimpatior,  responde  pro 
me.”  From  Toledo,  Oct.  1,  1525. 
Captiv.,  p.  331. 
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She  was  received  by  Charles  with  more  than  usual 
graciousness.  He  was  delighted  to  see  her.  Expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  her  brother’s  recovery,  and  the  hopes  he 
entertained  of  his  friendship,  he  conducted  her  to  her  lodgings. 
After  dinner,  by  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy,  she  paid  the 
Emperor  a visit.  He  desired  that  their  conference  should  be 
strictly  private ; that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into  the 
chamber,  and  one  lady  only  should  keep  the  door.  “ I will 
let  you  know  the  result  this  evening,”  she  says  in  a letter  to 
her  brother,  from,  which  these  details  are  borrowed,  “ but  I 
beg,  Monseigneur,  that  in  the  presence  of  Larcon  (Alarcon 
his  guard)  you  will  put  on  a sad  and  enfeebled  look,  for  your 
debility  will  help  my  despatch.”^  Conferences  of  this  nature, 
which  would  certainly  have  confirmed  Tunstal  in  his  sus- 
picions of  her  intentions  had  he  but  known  of  them,  took 
place  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  in  her  own  lodgings,  some- 
times in  the  lodgings  of  the  Emperor.  Two  months  passed 
away  in  fruitless  negociations.  Modify  the  terms  as  she 
would,  the  Emperor  would  not  recede  an  inch  from  his 
original  demand.  He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  cession  of  Burgundy ; and  to  this  Francis  would  not 
consent,  except  on  certain  conditions.  Despairing  of  success. 
Marguerite  determined  to  leave.  “ She  has  asked  for  her 
passport,”  writes  Perrenot  de  Granvelle  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, ^ 
“ and  intends  to  return.  If  she  persists,  all  hope  of  peace 
vanishes.”^  She  left  Toledo  a few  days  after,  and  reached 
Barcelona  on  the  16th  of  December.^  It  appears  by  her  own 
account,  written  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alen9on,  that  she  was 
detained  in  Koussillon  by  a fall  from  her  horse,  and  received 
a hurt  above  the  knee.  She  complains  bitterly  of  the 
Spaniards  as  the  greatest  dissemblers  in  the  world,  taxing 
them  with  making  fair  promises  they  never  intended  to 
observe.  The  statement,  sometimes  denied,  that  Charles 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiration  of  the  safe-conduct 
and  detain  her,  is  fully  confirmed  by  her  own  letters.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  courtesy  of  the  Emperor  she  was 
forbidden  to  remain  in  her  brother’s  company  with  three  of 


^ Captiv.,  p.  342, 

2 Nov.  19  : ,IY.  1775,  1780. 

^ Francis,  it  seems,  had  various 
relapses,  real  or  pretended.  On  the 
6th  of  October  he  was  stated  to  be 
worse  (Yen.  Cal.,  p.  491).  On  the 
11th  the  Duchess  returned  to  Madrid, 
to  visit  the  King,  who  was  said  to  be 


ill,  as  Tunstal  reports,  p.  800.  On  the 
19th  and  27th  he  was  still  very  weak 
(p.  766;  Captiv.,  387);  and  so  on,  until 
the  17th  of  November  (p.  786).  His 
health  was  not  fully  established  until 
the  end  of  January,  1526. — Captiv., 
488. 

* Gayangos,  p.  538. 
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j her  women ; and  when  she  was  compelled  to  return  she  was 
I refused  an  extension  of  her  passport,  that  a pretence  might  be 
I found  for  detaining  her  in  Spain  until  the  truce  with  France 
I had  expired.  These  practices  compelled  her  to  make  such 
1 diligence  that  she  was  a month  on  horseback,  from  six  in  the 
i morning  until  night.  She  had  left  the  King  in  good  spirits, 
i though  all  except  herself  had  despaired  of  his  life.^ 

1 Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  had  not  failed  to  maintain 
I amicable  correspondence  with  the  Emperor,  though  seeking 
I by  every  possible  means  to  counteract  his  designs.  He  re- 
i doubled  his  professions  of  friendship  and  respect.  To  La 
j Sauch,  the  Imperial  agent,  he  continued  to  bemoan  his  ill 
i fortune  that,  after  working  so  hard  for  the  Emperor’s  interests, 
his  services  had  never  been  duly  appreciated.  Owing  to  his 
I efforts  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  nations  had  been 
so  closely  knitted  that  their  friendship  was  indissoluble,  and 
i yet  his  only  reward  had  been  to  incur  the  Emperor’s  dis- 
pleasure through  the  report  of  foolish  and  malicious  tongues. 

, He  complained  that  his  well-known  affection  for  the  Emperor 
had  not  been  considered  as  a sufficient  atonement  for  any 
I offence  of  which  he  might  have  been  unconsciously  guilty. 
As  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  there  was  no 
lady  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Princess  Mary  herself,  whom 
he  was  more  willing  to  serve,  so  much  did  he  respect  her 
I virtues,  her  good  sense,  her  prudent  and  honourable  behaviour.^ 

! These  and  similar  expressions  he  repeated  on  various  occa- 
sions, with  more  or  less  earnestness,  as  the  treaty  with  France 
drew  towards  its  conclusion,  and  Joachim  had  once  more 
appeared  in  England.  La  Sauch  was  completely  deceived. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  uppermost  feeling  in  the 
Cardinal’s  mind  was  his’  dread  of  the  Emperor’s  displeasure. 
He  tells  Charles  that,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the 
Cardinal’s  discontent,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  is 
marvellously  affected  by  it.  1 have  heard  him  frequently 
lament,  with  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  signal  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Emperor  and  their 
common  cause,  he  has  never  been  able  to  gain  the  Emperor’s 
confidence,  and  persuade  him  of  his  good  will  and  unalterable 
affection.”^  The  arrival  of  John  Joachim  was  forgotten  in 
’ these  constant  bemoanings  of  the  Cardinal.  “ Perceiving  I 

^ Jan.  13  ; p.  836.  in  Gayangos. 

I ^ La  Sancli’s  letter  to  Margaret,  ® Gayangos,  p.  221. 

' June  30,  and  to  the  Emperor,  July  4, 
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was  sent  for,”  says  La  Sanch,  to  bear  from  the  Cardinal’s 
own  month  a repetition  of  his  grievances,  I asked  him  whether 
I might  write  home,  and  announce  Joachim’s  return  to  Eng- 
land ” — Wolsey  had  never  alluded  to  it — “ Oh  ! by  all  means,” 
was  the  ready  reply,  ‘‘  we  ourselves  are  now  writing  to  inform 
the  Emperor  of  his  arrival.”^ 

To  maintain  this  delusion  the  better,  or  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  greater  precaution — for  who  could  tell,  as  events  were 
then  moving  at  home  and  abroad,  what  might  be  the  end  ? — 
Wolsey  wrote  to  the  Emperor  on  the  7th  of  July,  deprecating 
the  malicious  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  his  dis- 
credit. He  expressed  the  deepest  affliction  and  regret  that 
the  love  he  bore  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  constant  assiduity 
he  had  shown  in  promoting  the  Emperor’s  interests,  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  shield  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
He  loved  the  Emj)eror,  he  said,  more  than  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  the  King  his  master  only  excepted ; and  he 
trusted  to  his  generosity  and  clemency — virtues  for  which  he 
was  renowned — to  accept  these  professions,  and  not  imagine 
he  had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of  profound  respect  and 
affection  he  had  always  entertained  for  the  Emperor’s  person,^ 
through  passion  or  interested  motives.  Charles  replied  on 
the  12th  of  August,  “ Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  if  I have  delayed 
writing  to  you  until  now,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  proceedings  of  the  King,  my  good  father  and 
brother,  towards  me.  I cannot,  however,  persuade  myself 
that  your  intentions  are  otherwise  than  upright,  knowing  the 
care  and  solicitude  you  have  always  shown  in  our  mutual 
affairs.”  He  proceeds  to  urge  the  Cardinal  to  use  his  efforts 
in  maintaining  their  friendship  ; “ in  doing  which  I shall  have 
occasion  to  know  and  appreciate  your  good  intentions,  just  as 
you  will  also  judge  by  the  signature  affixed  that  mine  are 
equally  good  and  true.  Your  good  friend,  Charles.”^ 

This  was  the  style  he  had  always  used  towards  Wolsey  in 
the  height  of  their  jfriendship,  and  he  still  continued  to  use  it, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  real  sentiments,  for  Charles  was 


^ Gayangos,  p.  213. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  227. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  286.  This  shows  how 
completely  linfounded  is  the  state- 
ment of  Guicciardini,  so  often  re- 
iterated, that  whereas  before  the 
battle  of  Pavia  the  Emperor  did 
“ never  send  unto  him  any  letters 
but  such  as  were  written  in  his  own 


hand,  and  subscribed  Tour  son  and 
cousin,  Charles ; after  the  victory  he 
began  to  cause  letters  to  be  written 
unto  him,  wherein  was  nothing  of  his 
own  hand  but  the  subscription,  no 
more  full  of  titles  of  so  great  reverence 
and  submission,  but  only  with  his 
own  name,  C/iarZes.” — Fenton’s  Transl., 
p.  652. 
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far  too  cool  and  too  cautious  to  sacrifice  his  interests  to  any 
needless  display  of  resentment.  Whatever  might  be  the 
feelings  of  both,  their  animosity  was  veiled  beneath  the  mask 
of  the  most  punctilious  politeness.  Charles  well  knew  that 
Wolsey  was  his  ablest  and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  He 
feared  not  merely  the  Cardinal’s  influence  with  his  master, 
but  that  unerring  sagacity  which  pierced  through  every 
disguise,  and  was  not  to  he  blinded  by  promises  or  baffled  by 
flattery.  And  the  Cardinal  knew  well,  on  his  part,  that 
Charles  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that  policy  he  was  then 
attempting  to  establish,  of  balancing  the  two  great  powers  of 
Europe  against  each  other.  Both  were  fully  resolved  to 
distrust  and,  if  possible,  counteract  each  other ; both  had 
interests  to  secure  and  protect,  before  they  ventured  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  open  hostilities.  The  Emperor  was  deeply 
in  debt  to  the  King.^  The  large  dowry  he  was  to  receive  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal  seemed  to  offer  an  unexpected  opportunity 
for  pressing  him  to  make  good  his  obligations,  or  at  least  for 
recovering  from  him  some  portion  of  the  debt,  which  he  could 
no  longer  refuse  on  his  accustomed  plea  of  poverty.^  He  could 
no  longer  decently  reply,  as  he  had  replied  to  Tunstal  on  a 
former  occasion,  “ Ofttimes  bruit  runneth  that  men  be  richer 
than  they  be  : howbeit  the  bruit  that  runneth  upon  me  is 
true ; for  I am  bruited  to  be  poor,  and  am  poor  indeed.”  ^ 
That  opportunity  would  be  lost  if  war  were  openly  declared, 
or  overt  alliance  made  at  once  with  his  enemies.  It  would 
interrupt  all  further  communication,  and  justify  him  in  some 
measure  in  repudiating  his  obligations.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  detail  his  various  devices  for  evading  payment.  They 
may  be  seen  in  Lee’s  letters.^  The  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom, out  at  elbows,  subjected  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
common  debtor,  and  slipping  behind  the  door  to  elude  his 
creditor,^  might  be  a sight  to  excite  pity,  but  was  certainly  not 
a sight  to  inspire  respect ; least  of  all  in  those  who  had  lent 
him  the  money,  on  his  solemn  promise  four  years  before  to 
make  repayment  at  the  days  prefixed,”  and  to  “ sell  his 
patrimony  sooner  than  delay  payment.”  But  even  when 


^ “ The  Emperor  was  bound  to 
pay  England,  on  June  22,  1522, 
150,000  cr. : two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  nothing  has  been  paid.  He  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  for  the  indemnity 
135,305  cr.  : three  years  have  elapsed, 
and  nothing  has  been  paid.”  IV. 

VOL.  II. 


1629,  where  other  particulars  of  the 
Emperor’s  infraction  of  his  agreements 
are  given. 

* See  IV.  p.  741. 

3 IV.  p.  662. 

^ See  specially  IV.  pp.  919,  938. 

" IV.  p.  919. 
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every  chance  of  recovering  the  debt  had  become  hopeless,  ^ 
other  circumstances  arose  at  this  time  which  made  it  im-  | 
politic  in  Henry — not  a little  irritated  by  this  ignoble  : 
manoeuvring^ — still  more  in  Wolsey,  to  give  needless  offence  ; 
to  the  Emperor.  Not  only,  therefore,  in  this  year,  but  more  I 
than  once  afterwards,  he  hesitated  not  to  profess  his  entire  | 
devotion  to  the  Emperor’s  service.^  I 

To  the  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  more  agreeable  ! 
to  reciprocate  compliments,  which  cost  him  nothing,  than 
make  good  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  England.  After 
all  that  had  passed,  he  could  still  say  he  loved  and  honored  i 
Wolsey  as  his  father ; ” — in  July  and  August  of  1525,  because  j 
he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Eng-  ; 
land,  and  trusted  by  a conciliatory  policy  to  keep  the  latter  | 
from  interfering  with  his  own  secret  arrangements ; — in  ^ 
January  and  April,  1526,  because  when  these  arrangements  ^ 
were  concluded,  he  was  afraid  lest  Francis,  relying  on  the  I 
support  of  England,  should  be  induced  to  break  them.  For,  | 
whatever  liberties  Charles  might  think  fit  to  take  with  his  own  | 
engagements,  he  had  no  thought  of  extending  the  same  i 
privilege  to  others.  The  return  of  the  Duchess  of  Alengon  | 
without  her  brother  had  thrown  Louise  into  despair.  The  ; 
prospect  of  her  son,  confined  to  hopeless  captivity,  or  destined,  i 
perhaps,  to  suffer  a return  of  that  disease  from  which  he  had 
been  so  strangely  and  mysteriously  delivered — preyed  inces-  , 
santly  upon  her  imagination.  Whatever  the  cost,  he  must  he 
delivered.  It  had  now  become  intolerable,  in  her  estimation, 
that  the  surrender  of  a single  French  province  should  be 
allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  life  of  one  who  was  , 
the  darling  of  Christendom  and  the  salvation  of  his  people.^ 
The  increasing  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  the  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  disaffected  to  employ  the  absence  of  the  King  as  an 
opportunity  for  inaugurating  their  own  schemes,  seemed  to 
justify  the  change  in  her  determination  ; and  she  begged  of 
her  son  to  accept  the  Emperor’s  conditions.  The  report  of 
the  arrangement  got  abroad  as  early  as  the  24th  of  December. 

It  was  denied  by  Louise  to  the  English  ambassador,^  was  still  : 
reported  on  the  4th  of  January,  even  at  Eome ; ^ and  the 
particulars  of  it  had  already  transpired.  But  it  was  not  until 

^ Yen.  Cal.,  521.  ^ IV,  p.  828.  It  was  comrrmni- 

^ Jan.  21,  1526  : IV.  p.  852.  Gated,  no  doubt,  bj  the  Papal  Nuncio 

® Captiv.,  p.  415.  in  Spain,  wbo  was  a strong  Imperialist. 

^ IV.  p.  817,  820. 
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the  19th  of  December  that  Francis,  overcome  by  her  impor- 
tunities, or  sick  of  languishing  in  hopeless  captivity,  empowered 
his  ambassadors  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  was 
signed  on  the  13th  of  January,  1526.^ 

It  appears  from  the  information  furnished  by  the  English 
ambassadors,  that  the  final  negociations  for  the  treaty  had 
commenced  shortly  after  the  2nd  of  December.  On  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  they  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Don  Hugo  de 
Moncada  and  the  Viceroy,  and  by  De  Tarbes  for  the  French. 
In  five  or  six  days  “ the  practice  of  peace  began  to  be  fervent, 
in  secret  manner,”  the  ministers  on  both  sides  saying  it  was 
sure  to  take  place,  considering  the  Emperor’s  necessity  and 
the  French  King’s  desire  of  liberty.  The  arrangements  were 
already  completed  before  the  20th  of  December,^  though  “ to 
make  a face,”  a rumour  was  spread  on  the  2nd  of  January 
that  some  difficulties  had  been  raised.”  There  were  reasons 
on  both  sides  why  such  an  arrangement,  wliich  involved  the 
cession  of  Burgundy  by  the  French,  and  the  hand  of  Eleanor 
by  the  Spaniard,  should  not  be  disclosed  without  some  show 
of  difficulty  and  reluctance.  Francis  had  registered  a solemn 
vow  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  part  with  an  inch  of 
French  territory.  The  honour  of  the  Emperor  was  equally 
pledged  to  keep  his  promise  to  Bourbon.  To  save  appearances, 
his  ministers  even  pretended  to  risk  his  displeasure  by  remon- 
strating “ that  he  had  allured  Bourbon  out  of  France  only  by 
hope  of  that  marriage.”  The  consent  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  never  troubled  the  thoughts  of 
either  Sovereign  ; and  in  this  chaffering  of  crowned  heads  the 
inhabitants  were  no  more  consulted  whether  Burgundy  should 
belong  to  France  or  the  Empire,  than  they  have  been  consulted 
on  similar  occasions.  As  for  Bourbon,  who  some  time  before 
had  left  Italy  for  Spain  to  claim  the  Emperor’s  sister — he  did 
not  understand  Charles  so  well  as  Wolsey  understood  him — ■ 
when  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  passed  the  Council,  great 


^ That  Louise  was  fully  acquainted 
I with  the  arrangement  is  clear  from 
1 !|  her  letter  to  Montmorenci  of  the  16th 
I f of  December,  published  in  Captiv., 

! i p.  431.  At  that  date  the  Duchess 
1 |i  had  not  joined  her.  It  is  hard  to 
^ I resist  the  impression  that  when 
, Marguerite  pretended  to  those  about 
' ■ ;[  her  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
j Madrid  re  infecta,  she  was  aware  of 
I the  whole  intrigue,  and  possibly  a 
;!  prime  agent  in  it. 


^ See  the  full  powers  given  by 
Francis  to  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun, 
Jean  de  Selve,  and  Bryon,  Louise’s 
ambassadors  with  the  Emperor,  to 
surrender  Burgundy,  etc.,  as  demanded 
by  Charles,  as  the  King  could  in  no 
other  way  obtain  his  liberty.  They 
are  dated  Deo.  19,  Captiv.,  p.  441. 
Francis  undertakes  to  fulfil  these 
obligations  within  six  weeks  after  his 
restoration,  and  give  his  two  sons  as 
security. 
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recompence  was  offered  him,  first  by  the  Imperial  ministers, 
afterwards  by  the  Emperor  himself;  “which  overture,”  says  | 
Tunstal,  “ we  hear,  made  him  much  to  muse,  feeling  himself  : 
frustrate  of  his  chief  hope.  But  hearing  the  Emperor’s  neces-  i 
sities  explained  to  him,  he  said  at  last,  ivith  his  tongue,  he  was  1 
content ; — whether  he  was  so  in  his  heart  or  not.”  ^ ' 

j 

The  Emperor’s  treatment  of  his  royal  prisoner  had  never  1 
been  generous.  Even  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Francis  | 
was  as  strictly  guarded  as  before.  If  he  accompanied  the  i 
Emperor  on  a party  of  pleasure,  or  was  taken  by  him  on  a | 
visit  to  his  future  queen,  Eleanor,  a numerous  body  of  horse  | 
and  foot  reminded  him  that  he  was  still  suspected  and  his  ' 
movements  controlled  by  his  Imperial  brother-in-law.^  As  he 
approached  the  frontier  under  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy,  i 
these  precautions  were  redoubled.  At  St.  Sebastian  he  was  ; 
not  permitted  to  leave  his  chamber.^  As  his  guards  drew  near  i 
to  Fontarabia  notice  was  given  on  the  26th  of  February  that  | 
no  one,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  should  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  deliverance  was  to  take  place.  The 
Emperor  had  kept  the  King  company  to  Tierras,  where  they 
were  joined  by  his  sister,  on  the  20th.  On  the  26th  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  carriage  to  Iliesca.^  Here  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  France  took  leave  of  her,  the  King  pursuing  his 
route  to  Fontarabia.  Two  boats  met  for  a moment  in  the  mid- 
stream of  the  Bidassoa.  As  the  King  stepped  from  his  boat 
into  the  one  appointed  to  carry  him  to  the  opposite  shore,  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  stepped  at  the  same  time 
from  theirs — he  for  France,  they  for  Spain. ^ “ When  the  day 

came  of  his  delivery,”  says  Hall — who  seems  to  have  received 


^ IV.  p.  853. 

^ “ They  had  oftentimes  alone  in 
secret  very  long  discourses.  They 
went  together  in  one  coach  to  a castle 
half  a day’s  journey  from  thence, 
where  was  queen  Eleanor,  whom  the 
King  contracted.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  great  signs  of  peace 
and  amity,  he  was  no  less  straitly 
guarded  than  before,  without  having 
any  more  liberty  ; so  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  was  embraced  as  a 
brother,  and^  guarded  as  a prisoner.” 
Guicciardini,  p.  676. 

® Yet  it  was  at  St.  Sebastian  that 
he  wrote  a letter  to  Charles,  stating 
that  he  hoped  in  a few  days,  on  gain- 
ing his  deliverance,  to  confirm  the 
treaty  between  them,  and  asking  that 


Eleanor  might  be  sent  after  him. 
La  Captiv.,  517. 

^ See  p.  893.  Captiv.,  p.  513. 

® Taylor  saw  the  two  children  just 
before  they  were  delivered.  After 
dining  with  Louise,  who  was  bringing 
them  to  the  frontier,  he  was  taken  to 
see  “ the  Dolphin  and  his  brother 
Henry ; the  which  both  did  embrace 
me,  and  asked  me  of  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  King’s  highness  and 
your  Grace  (Wolsey),  and  desired  me 
that  in  my  writings  I should  lowly 
commend  them  to  the  King’s  highness 
and  your  Grace.  Verily,  they  be 
two  goodly  children.  The  !^ng’s 
godson  (Heniy)  is  the  quicker  spirited 
and  bolder,  as  seemeth  by  his  be- 
haviour.” IV.  p.  896. 
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his  account  from  an  eyewitness — “ he  was  discretely  moved 
that  he  should  not  speak  to  his  children,  for  fear  that  lamen- 
tation and  sorrow  might  in  such  wise  rise,  that  hurt  might 
ensue  of  it.  . . . There  was  between  the  borders  of  France 
and  Spain  a lake  of  no  great  deepness,  in  the  midst  whereof 
was  laid  a great  empty  boat  at  an  anchor,  and  at  every  (each) 
shore  was  another  boat ; and  when  the  French  king  was  come 
to  the  bank  he  entered  a boat  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  six 
Spaniards  with  him  ; and  likewise  on  the  French  part,  the 
two  princes,  sons  to  the  French  king,  entered  the  other  boat, 

I and  six  Frenchmen  with  them,  and  so  both  the  boats  came  to 
I the  boat  lying  in  the  midst.  The  French  king  entered  at  the 
one  end,  and  his  children  at  the  other,  and  passed  through  the 
I great  boat ; and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  boat  they  met,  and 
j he  with  his  hands  blessed  them,  without  speaking  of  any  word 
. but  sadly  regarded  them  ; and  so  he  entered  into  the  boat  with 
t the  Frenchmen,  and  his  children  into  the  boat  with  the 
! Spaniards.”  ^ They  were  handed  over  to  the  Viceroy,  and  by 
j him  delivered  to  the  Constable  of  Castile.^ 

Charles,  always  on  the  alert,  had  given  strict  injunctions 
I to  De  Praet,  his  ambassador  with  Louise,  to  make  diligent 


’ IV.  p.  711.  This  is  also  the 
i account  given  by  the  English  ambas- 
1 sador,  Taylor ; except  that  Taylor 
I says,  that  the  King  embraced  his 
j sons.  See  IV.  859.  The  river  referred 
! to  is  the  Bidassoa,  between  Font- 
arabia  and  Andaye.  Francis  dined 
the  same  day  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
arrived  at  Bayonne  at  three  in  the 
J afternoon.  See  De  Selve’s  letter,  in 
Captiv.,  519.  By  another  account  we 
i learn  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  Con- 
i stable  of  Castile  attended  in  the 
King’s  boat,  and  Lautrec  conducted 
1 the  French  princes.  The  delivery 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
' March,  on  which  day  the  King  dined 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  immediately 
! afterwards  rode  to  Bayonne.  See 
I Captiv.,  521,  522.  The  Spaniards 
; report  that  when  the  boat  neared  the 
j shore,  Francis  leaped  into  the  water 
up  to  his  knees,  mounted  a horse  with- 
out stopping,  and  rode  off  to  St.  Jean 
de  Luz.  Och.  de  Ysasaga  to  Charles, 
j in  Gayangos,  p.  615.  The  same  corre- 
j spondent  states  that  upon  hearing  the 
j report  of  the  King’s  delivery,  he 
I started  for  Bayonne,  and  met  the 
I King  on  the  road,  between  one  and 
: two  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  riding 


post,  both  sides  of  the  road  from  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  being  lined  with  people 
from  the  neighbouring  towns.  Behind 
him  came  two  companies  of  infantry, 
with  colours  flying,  then  the  archers 
of  the  guard,  400  in  number.  Henri 
d’Albret  rode  by  his  side,  conversing 
with  him  all  the  way.  He  left 
Bayonne  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  for 
Bordeaux ; to  be  as  far  as  possible,  it 
was  thought,  from  the  Spanish  frontier ; 
for  when  he  leaped  from  the  boat  he 
gave  no  signs  of  waiting  for  the  ex- 
change and  other  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  according  to  the  treaty, 
but  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  . . . 
Till  the  very  day  of  the  Dauphin’s 
and  his  brother’s  departure,  it  was 
confidently  affirmed  that  the  Dauphin 
alone  would  go  to  Spain,  accompanied 
by  twelve  French  nobles.  But  it 
would  appear  that  as  some  of  them 
hesitated,  and  others  were  not  inclined 
to  go,  the  King  said,  in  a passion, 
“Let  my  two  sons  go  at  once;  ” and 
they  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
frontier.  Ibid.  The  Spanish  animus 
a,nd  exaggeration  are  very  noticeable 
in  this  account. 

2 Captiv.,  p.  513. 
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inquiry  respecting  the  hostages.  To  prevent  deception,  he 
was  ordered  to  watch  narrowly  the  features  of  the  two  young 
princes,  with  whose  physiognomy  the  Viceroy  was  not  ac- 
quainted. The  moment  that  Francis  touched  the  French 
soil  ^ De  Praet  was  to  demand  of  him  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy,  to  the  command  of  which 
the  Grand  Master  of  Spain  ^ had  been  appointed  already.  As 
Francis  landed  on  the  opposite  hank,  the  ambassador  ap- 
proached to  fulfil  his  instructions.  He  was  waved  off  by  the 
King,  who  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  dreading  the  chance  of 
recapture ; — not  without  reason,  if  it  be  true  what  the  Grand 
Master  told  Taylor,  “ that  the  Emperor  had  sent  a man  in 
all  speed  to  stop  the  French  king  at  Fowntrahy,  who  arrived 
in  less  than  three  hours  after  the  King  had  passed  the  water.”  ^ 
De  Praet  did  not  fail  to  renew  his  application  a few  days  after. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  at  Montmarchant,  in  company  with 
Penalosa,  he  again  urged  upon  Francis  to  confirm  his  engage- 
ments. The  King  demanded  their  credentials ; if  they  had 
any  authority  they  should  come  on  the  morrow,  and  his 
Council  would  give  them  their  answer.  ‘‘  Sir,”  said  De  Praet, 
taken  somewhat  aback  at  this  suggestion,  these  things 
concern  your  own  deed,  and  require  no  counsel.  Ye  have 
promised  to  perform  them  as  soon  as  ye  come  into  your 
realm.”  The  King  replied  that  “ he  had  learned  this  lesson 
in  Spain  of  the  Emperor,  for  there  was  never  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  but  he  had  with  his  Council  well  examined, 
discussed,  and  determined  to  his  most  profit,  where  he  (the 
King)  had  nother  counsel,  nor  was  in  liberty  to  dispute  it. 
Wherefore  now  he  would  as  well  use  his  own  counsel  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  same,  as  the  Emperor  did  in  the  making.”  ^ 
The  news  of  the  King’s  liberation,  and  his  arrangement 
with  the  Emperor,  were  received  with  no  little  consternation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Emperor’s 
ambition  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  He  was 
not  merely  relieved  of  his  most  formidable  enemy,  whose 
opposition  was  neutralized  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  but  he 
was  in  effect  monarch  of  all  Italy ; in  other  words,  he  was 
sole  monarch  of  Christendom,  with  the  Pope  for  his  vassal. 
The  Italian  states  had  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  They 
were  now  actively  banded  against  him,  waiting  only  for  the 
King  of  England  to  join  them  as  Protector  and  Conservator  of 

' IV.  p.  893.  Captiv.,  p.  513.  ^ jy,  p.  949. 

^ IV.  p.  891.  4 Taylor  to  Wolsey,  April  4. 
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the  League.  But  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  anxious  to  further 
the  designs  of  the  Confederates,  and  encouraged  them  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  he  had  no  wish,  after  his  recent  experience, 
to  commit  this  country  to  war,  with  an  exhausted  exchequer — 
still  less  to  a war  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  from  which 
England  could  derive  no  immediate  advantage.^  There  were 
other  though  less  ostensible  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
prevent  the  Pope  from  uniting  himself  with  the  Emperor — ■ 
reasons  which  I shall  have  to  notice  hereafter.  It  was  enough 
for  his  present  purpose  if,  without  commencing  open  hostilities, 
he  could  restrain  the  Emperor’s  ambition ; above  all  things, 
prevent  him  from  making  a personal  descent  into  Italy.  It 
equally  suited  the  interests  of  Charles  to  maintain  in  appear- 
ance his  amity  with  England.  It  was  his  best  means  for 
neutralizing  the  efforts  of  the  League,  and  avoiding  a danger 
that  now  threatened  him  from  a very  different  quarter.  This 
was  the  aggression  of  the  Turks. 

His  sister  Mary  was  married  to  Lewis,  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Hungary.  Intelligence  had  reached  him,  as  early  as 
February,  that  the  Turk  was  making  great  preparations  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  attack  Buda.^  In  March  the  reports, 
at  first  little  regarded,  spread  with  augmented  celerity,  leaving 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  Turk  had  built  bridges  at  Nicopolis  ; 
had  loaded  100  camels  with  chains  for  that  purpose;  had 
collected  a numerous  fleet ; had  issued  a proclamation  ‘‘  that 
none  of  the  country  people  should  sell  victuals.”  Whilst  he 
thus  pushed  on  his  arrangements  for  invasion  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  Lewis  lost  time  by  his  feebleness  and  indecision.  It 
was  proposed  that  one-half  of  the  Hungarians  should  be  sent 
to  the  frontier,  and  the  other  half  assembled  in  a diet,  armed 
and  furnished  with  provisions.  But  Lewis,  ill  supplied  with 
money,  fearing  a conspiracy,  and  distrusted  by  his  subjects — 
the  chronic  disorder  of  elective  monarchies — could  not  be 
persuaded  to  move  from  Buda.  He  told  the  papal  Nuncio,  to 
whom  we  owe  these  particulars,  that  he  was  more  afraid  of 


^ “ This  is  as  much,”  says  Wolsey, 
“as  the  King  can.  do  at  present,  till 
he  can  find  opportunity  to  accept  the 
said  protection.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  that  he  should  leave  one 
war  and  enter  another,  jeopardizing 
the  goods  of  his  subjects  in  the  Em- 
peror’s country,  and  the  three  millions 
owed  him  by  the  Emperor.  It  would 
be  an  inestimable  loss  to  make  such 
a declaration  of  war,  without  some 


device  for  getting  hold  of  such  goods 
and  debts,  and  without  some  honest 
justification  preceding,  as  well  towards 
Almighty  God,  as  to  the  King’s  sub- 
jects and  all  the  world  ; so  as,  if  his 
Grace  should  hreah  with  the  Emperor 
hereafter,  it  may  appear  that  the  same 
is  not  done  hut  upon  just  ground  and 
cause  reasonahlef’  Wolsey  to  Taylor, 
May  4,  IV.  p.  962. 

2 IV.  pp.  883,  909. 
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the  Turks  of  Hungary  than  of  the  Turks  of  Turkey ; and  he 
received  for  answer  that  negligence  and  procrastination  were 
worse  Turks  than  either.  Insubordination,  in  the  court  and 
out  of  it,  hindered  his  attempts  for  presenting  a united  front 
to  the  enemy.  His  Queen  opposed  the  project  of  a diet;  or 
insisted,  if  it  must  be  held,  on  being  present  at  its  delibera- 
tions. Both  of  these  claims  were  impracticable.  Counts  and 
bans  abandoned  their  posts.  The  soldiers  murmured  for  want 
of  pay.  The  princes  wasted  time  in  mutual  recriminations, 
or  accused  the  King  of  not  listening  to  their  advice.  He 
retorted  that  he  had  followed  their  advice  only  too  faithfully 
already,  and  lost  all.  “ The  King,”  says  the  Nuncio,  ‘^is  dis- 
liked universally.  There  is  no  preparation,  no  order;  and, 
what  is  worse,  many  have  no  wish  to  defend  themselves.”  ^ 
Paul  Tomori,  the  brave  Archbishop  of  Colocza,^  who  alone  of 
all  the  Hungarian  nobles  was  animated  with  disinterested  zeal 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  had  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  Peter 
Varadin,  when  the  attack  of  the  Turk  was  expected.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Lewis  and  his  court,  confiding  implicitly  in 
this  man’s  sagacity,  courage,  and  fidelity,  wasted  the  time  in 
false  security,  squandering  the  little  treasure  that  remained 
in  feasting  and  dissipation,  providing  neither  arms  nor  am- 
munition against  the  enemy.  He  had  been  persuaded,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  that  the  report  of  the  approach  of  the 
Turks  was  a groundless  alarm  ; and  any  interruption  in  their 
vast  preparations  was  instantly  seized  upon  as  a sufficient 
excuse  for  abandoning  all  necessary  precautions.  The  King 
had  left  the  Archbishop  to  defend  the  border  fortresses, 
especially  that  of  Peter  Varadin,  the  most  important,  with 
only  a handful  of  soldiers.  The  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  King  on  the  5th  of  July,  a few  weeks  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Mohatz,  details  in  vivid  language  the  incredible 
neglect  and  apathy  with  which  the  Hungarians  awaited  the 
approach  of  their  active  and  enterprising  enemy.  He  tells 
the  King  that  the  report  sent  by  the  Ban  of  Jaycza  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  was  unfounded ; that  three  days  since 
they  had  entered  Belgrade,  and  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the 

^ IV.  9251  no  Hungarian  nobleman  could  be 

^ The  Archbishop,  according  to  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake 
Palma,  had  formerly  been  a soldier,  the  perilous  and  fatiguing  duty  of  pro- 
and,  although  renowned  for  his  tecting  the  frontier  from  the  Turks, 
bravery  and  military  skill,  had,  in  the  Archbishop  had  been  selected  for 
disgust  with  the  world,  retired  into  a that  post. — See  Palma,  Rerum  Hung, 
Franciscan  convent.  Lewis  made  Not.,  ii.  577. 
him  Archbishop  of  Colocza ; and  as 
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bank  of  the  Save,  numbering  more  than  3,000.  If  his  Majesty, 
he  says,  has  any  one  who  understands  the  ground,  he  will 
comprehend  how  large  a tract  of  land  is  occupied  by  the 
encampment  of  the  Janissaries.  The  Turk,  he  adds,  is  work- 
ing with  great  ardour,  and  is  only  waiting  for  his  guns  to 
push  forward.  It  was  too  late  to  follow  his  Majesty’s  instruc- 
tions, and  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Save,  for  the 
: Archbishop  was  not  in  a condition  to  resist  his  advance,  or 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Save  or  the  Danube,  The  month 
; was  drawing  to  a close  ; no  assistance  had  come,  and  the 
forces  under  his  command  were  ready  to  disperse.  He  has 
no  money,  and  even  if  the  goods  of  the  Church  were  placed  at 
his  dis|)osal,  there  was  no  one  to  coin  them  or  take  them  in 
pledge.  The  sailors,  he  continues,  have  nothing  to  eat ; they 
have  received  no  wages,  and  without  speedy  relief  he  will  not 
be  able  to  remain  at  his  post.  Part  of  the  forces  had  left  the 
i camp  to  assist  in  gathering  wood,  and  reaping  the  harvest, 
r\  whilst  the  shepherds  had  left  their  flocks  to  tend  the  vine- 
: yards.  The  Kascians  had  abandoned  the  harbour  in  a body 
t for  want  of  proper  instructions  ; and  as  the  King  had  sum- 
[ moned  all  forces  to  the  diet  the  Archbishop  had  no  reserves  at 
his  command.  The  march  of  the  Turk  thus  left  free  and 
I unimpeded  was  not  marked  by  any  disorder.  Steadily  and 
! surely  he  advanced  to  his  purpose.  He  thinks  nothing,  says 
the  unfortunate  Archbishop,  of  taking  this  castle  (Peter 
Varadin)  as  a morning  snack,  and  will  break  his  fast  upon 
j it,  unless  your  Majesty  by  timely  provision  make  it  too  hard 
for  his  digestion.^  The  papal  Nuncio  (Del  Burgo),  who  was 
not  liked  by  the  Hungarians,  is  equally  candid,  but  more 
terse.  He  saw  clearly  the  result.  “No  order,”  he  says,  “is 
taken  here,  and  everything  is  desperate.  This  year  so  much 
only  of  Hungary  will  remain  as  the  Turk  may  choose  to  spare. 
It  is  possible  he  may  content  himself  for  the  present  with  so 
much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  but  next 
' spring  he  will  occupy  the  rest.  The  case  is  hopeless.  There 
! is  nothing  here  ready  for  war : no  captains,  no  money,  no 
i plans,  no  obedience,  no  ships,  no  provisions.  The  army  has 
not  yet  assembled  (July  10) ; and  when  it  does,  it  will  do 
' nothing ; for  it  is  disorderly  and  without  pay.  It  will  remain 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  disperse  in  search  of  food.”  ^ 

He  wrote  again  on  the  6th  of  August : “ The  bishop  of 
Bosnia  arrived  here  from  the  archbishop  of  Colocza,  and 
1 IV.  p.  1033.  2 p,  X035. 
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stated  that  on  Sunday,  15th  July,  the  Turks  attacked  the 
castle  (of  Peter  Yaradin)  and  a ford  at  the  same  time,  about 
the  first  hour  of  the  day.  The  besieged  killed,  as  they  say, 
more  than  1,000  Janissaries.  Those  stationed  at  the  ford 
with  no  more  than  60  small  vessels,  called  Nazadae,  sunk  a 
great  Turkish  ship,  and  slew  many  of  the  enemy.  . . . The 
battle  was  maintained  on  both  sides  till  night-fall.  During 
the  night  the  Archbishop  resolved  to  abandon  the  ford  of 
Yaradin,  and  retreat  to  another,  two  miles  distant,  finding  it 
impossible  with  his  few  ships  to  resist  the  Turkish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  100  ships,  23  galleys,  and  other  vessels.  On  Monday 
following  the  Turks  drew  off  from  the  ford,  allowing  the 
Hungarians  to  water  at  the  Danube.  On  Tuesday  the  attack 
was  renewed,  the  Turks  supposing  they  could  easily  succeed 
in  capturing  the  fort  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  walls, 
but  after  fighting  all  day  they  were  driven  off  and  many  of 
the  Janissaries  slain.  On  Wednesday  they  began  to  batter  it 
on  four  sides,  night  and  day.  . . . The  Archbishop  thinks 
he  can  hold  out  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  asks  the  King  for 
10,000  men  with  whom  he  will  attack  the  Turkish  army, 
retake  the  ford,  and  succor  the  besieged.  . . . We  are  in  much 
fear  for  Peter  Yaradin,  as  the  King  cannot  relieve  it,  for  he  ^ 
has  neither  ships  nor  infantry.  Everything  between  the  Save 
and  the  Drave  must  be  reckoned  as  lost.  Lewis  will  make  a 
stand  at  the  Drave,  and  perhaps  protect  the  ford ; but  this  ‘ 
will  not  be  easy,  considering  his  plans  and  his  poverty.”^  On 
the  3rd  of  August  the  Turks  again  attacked  Peter  Yaradin, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  As  their  corpses 
filled  the  ditches,  the  besieged  could  not  approach  them  for  : 
the  stench.  After  the  castle  had  been  blown  up  by  a mine, 
the  garrison  continued  to  fight  in  the  courtyard,  until  the 
blood  of  Turks  and  Hungarians  reached  to  their  knees.  Of 
the  1,000  brave  defenders  in  the  castle  ninety  saved  their 
lives  by  mounting  the  belfry  of  the  church,  which  alone 
remained  uninjured  of  all  the  buildings.  As  they  continued 
to  defend  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  the  Turk 
allowed  them  to  retire  unhurt,  but  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
wounded,  and  flung  them  into  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  Peter 
Yaradin  w,as  followed  by  that  of  the  neighbomdng  fortresses, 
and  the  whole  of  Hungary  w^as  now  laid  open  to  the  enemy, 
without  further  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  after  assembling  what  forces  he  could  at  Tolna, 

^ IV.  p.  1063,  et  seq. 


J.  C,  Arraytage  . 
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Lewis  advanced  towards  the  Turks  in  the  direction  of  Mohatz. 
Trusting  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  the  Bishop 
of  Zagrab,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  to  retire 
upon  Illyria.  His  troops  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more 
than  between  20,000  or  30,000  ; ^ the  Turks,  to  300,000  men, 
of  whom  70,000  were  trained  soldiers.  Even  at  this  late  hour 
Lewis  might  have  escaped  the  danger,  had  he  been  willing  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  and 
others  who  were  hastening  to  his  assistance.^  But,  spurred 
on  to  his  fate  by  the  taunts  of  his  nobles  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  his  troops,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Turk  on  the  29th  of 
August.  The  advantage  at  first  rested  with  the  Hungarians  ; 
but  drawn  by  their  impetuosity  into  an  ambush,  and  exposed 
on  both  sides  to  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  rout  became  general.  As  the 
King  in  his  flight  was  crossing  a swamp  of  no  great  depth,  his 
horse  fell  under  him,  in  its  attempt  to  mount  the  opposite 
bank ; and  Lewis,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
was  smothered  in  the  mud.  The  Hungarian  infantry  was 
slain  to  a man.  Many  bishops  and  most  of  the  nobility 
perished.^  Though  the  Turk  had  not  come  to  spoil,  he  carried 
off  3,000  boats  laden  with  plunder,  chiefly  bells  of  brass,  and 
iron  goods.  Among  the  prisoners  were  5,000  Hungarians, 
and  30  ships  filled  with  Jews.^ 

If  the  misfortunes  of  men  and  nations  are  to  be  scanned 
with  philosophic  impartiality,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
terrible  defeat  sustained  by  the  Hungarians  was  due  entirely 
to  their  own  misconduct.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  demoralization  and  disorganization  which,  spreading 
from  nobles  and  sovereign  to  the  people,  had  sapped  the 
foundations  of  empire,  and  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  their 


^ A Turkish,  letter  states  that 
Lewis  marched  from  Bnda  with  150,000 
horse  and  foot,  and  300  guns.  But 
this  is  a mere  Oriental  exaggeration. 
See  IV.  2464. 

^ The  Nuncio  states  that  the 
Hungarians,  hearing  that  a Transyl- 
vanian force  of  15,000  horse  was 
coming  to  their  assistance,  and  also 
the  Emperor’s  brother  (Ferdinand) 
with  2,000  horse  and  6,000  foot, 
trusting  too  much  to  their  own  strength, 
wished  to  gain  all  the  glory  to 
themselves.  He  states  further  that 
in  the  battle  almost  all  the  Hungarian 
foot,  consisting  mainly  of  Germans, 


Bohemians,  and  Moravians,  deserted. 
Of  the  cavalry  15,000  or  20,000  were 
killed,  and  about  20,000  or  25,000 
men  put  to  death  by  the  Turks  after 
the  victory.  See  IV.  p.  1117.  He  is 
not  a favourable  witness ; yet  such 
were  the  intrigues  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility,  and  such  the  temptations  of 
elective  monarchy,  that  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  treachery  to 
the  last  had  no  small  part  in  this  un- 
happy  defeat.  See  IV.  p.  1127. 

® See  IV.  p.  1114,  especially  Nos. 
2508,  2554,  2588,  2589,  and  2601. 

^ IV.  p.  1146. 
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enemies — enemies  they  had  learned  to  neglect  and  despise.  t 
A rapacious  aristocracy,  concerned  only  in  advancing  their  : • 
own  interests,  and  regardless  of  the  honour  of  their  country ; 
a people  insubordinate  and  restless  ; a sovereign  abandoned  to 
ease  and  pleasure,  retiring  from  the  fatigue  of  public  duties  [ i 
to  solace  himself  with  idleness  and  amusements  ; — these  were  ; | 
the  true  enemies  of  Hungary.  If  it  had  not  fallen  at  Mohatz,  | 
it  must  still  have  fallen  from  its  own  innate  weakness  and  I 
corruption.  So  far  the  victory  of  the  Turks  was  a blessing  ; 
rather  than  a curse.  It  was  a sharp  and  severe  remedy  for  | 
evils  nothing  else  would  have  cured,  and  for  vices  nothing  less 
bitter  than  adversity  could  eradicate.  But  this  was  not  the 
spirit  in  which  Christendom  regarded  an  event  which  sent 
into  all  hearts  a thrill  of  anguish,  horror,  and  remorse. 
Christians  only  beheld  in  that  defeat,  as  in  the  loss  of  Ehodes,  i 
the  victory  of  God’s  enemies,  a victory  to  which  they  them-  i 
selves  had  contributed  by  their  own  sins  and  selfish  dissen-  | 
sions.  They  saw  in  it  the  defeat  of  the  true  soldiers  of  the  j 
Cross  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  The  hand  of  God  w^as 
against  them.  The  ancient  spirit  of  Christendom  and  the 
last  remains  of  Christian  chivalry  were  dying  out.  Popes  and 
kings  wept ; old  men  sighed  heavily,  for  the  glory  was  depart- 
ing from  Israel.^  The  Moors  had  risen  in  Spain ; the  Germans 
and  the  Spaniards  vrere  plundering  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter ; the  followers  of  Luther  were  carrying  fire  and  devas- 
tation throughout  Germany,  destroying  images,  burning 
churches,  putting  bishops  and  nobles  to^  the  sword.  Princes 
engrossed  with  their  own  selfish  plans  of  aggrandizement, 
were  no  longer  concerned  in  maintaining  the  Faith.  Every- 
where the  horizon  was  clouded ; the  old  world  was  setting  in 
blood,  the  new  world  was  rising  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
And  as  the  shadows  are  darkest  before  dawn,  uncouth  and 
weird-like,  so  the  new  dawn  that  followed  was  in  some  respects 


^ Henry  YIII.  wrote  to  the  Pope 
that  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Hungary, 
ly.  p.  1145.  “ On  receipt  of  the  news 

from  Hungary,  the  Pope  convoked  all 
the  cardinals  and  ambassadors,  and 
was  with  us  , more  than  four  hours, 
beseeching  us,  with  tears,  to  exhort 
our  princes  to  make  a truce.”  Ibid., 
p.  1119.  “ Tidings  have  come  of 

Hungary — God  forbid  they  should  be 
true ! that  the  Turk  had  stricken 
battle,  and  taken  the  King  prisoner.” 


Clerk  to  Wolsey,  p.  1123.  “ It  is  my 

chance,  now  and  then,  to  talk  with 
many  an  inflicted  and  sorrowful  good 
Christian,  who  call  upon  me  to  exhort 
the  King  and  you,  as  they  in  whom  is 
now  the  only  help  and  stay  of 
Christendom.  . . . They  join  the 
danger  of  the  Turk  with  the  cruel  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  whose  fatal  and  bewitched 
successes  they  look  for  no  better  than 
they  have  found  in  times  past.”  Same 
to  Wolsey,  p.  1153. 


il 
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more  dark,  more  grotesque  and  superstitious,  than  the  night 
which  preceded  it. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  a nation  like  the  Spaniards, 
priding  itself  more  than  any  other  on  its  punctilious  sense  of 
honour,  and  its  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  should,  more 
than  any  other,  have  shown  an  implacable  animosity  against 
the  Pope,  and  been  guilty  of  the  most  detestable  treachery. 
But  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  in  Italy  had  been  attended 
with  the  most  demoralizing  effects  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
them.  The  sufferings  of  the  Italian  peasantry  from  the 
Imperial  soldiers,  and  the  misery  of  the  population  in  general, 
surpass  description.  The  whole  country  was  given  up  to 
plunder.  Life  and  propert}^  were  equally  insecure  from  reck- 
less marauders,  whose  insolence  and  licentiousness  their  own 
officers  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  restrain.  The  in- 
sufficient sums  sent  by  the  Emperor  for  his  army  in  Italy 
were  diverted  from  their  proper  destination  by  the  peculation 
of  those  to  whom  the  money  was  entrusted.  Badly  and 
irregularly  paid,  when  paid  at  all,  officers  and  common  soldiers 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  discipline.  For  the  losses  they 
sustained  by  the  irregularity  or  diversion  of  their  pay  they 
more  than  repaid  themselves  by  plunder  and  exaction.  Both 
were  alike  indifferent  whether  their  object  was  attained  by 
force  or  by  fraud.  From  real  or  pretended  disaffection  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  and  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Morone,  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  then,  to 
enhance  his  favour  with  the  Emperor,  betrayed  his  dupe. 
Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  who  succeeded  Pescara,  was  guilty  of 
a more  abominable  treachery,  which  must  be  noticed  at 
greater  length.  Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  League  had 
proceeded  unprosperously.  The  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  com- 
mander of  its  armies,  either  from  incompetence,  or,  as  some 
thought,  from  unwillingness  to  increase  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope,  failed  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
or  attack  the  enemy  at  manifest  advantage.  None  of  the 
confederates  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause  ; not  one  had 
joined  it  with  any  other  purpose  than  the  hope  of  advancing 
his  own  interests,  or  wringing  the  best  terms  for  himself  out 
of  the  desperation  or  necessities  of  the  Emperor.  There  was 
in  consequence  no  unity  of  plan,  and  no  heartiness  of  co- 
operation. The  Venetians,  on  whom  the  burthen  chiefly  fell 
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of  providing  money  and  troops,  were  hampered  by  those 
maxims  of  frugality  which  always  prevent  small  states  under 
republican  government  from  providing  adequate  supplies  in 
great  emergencies.  Doubting,  distracted,  intimidated  by  ; 
turns,  uncertain  alike  of  the  intentions  of  his  French  ally  and  i 
of  his  Imperial  enemy,  the  Pope  followed  divided  counsels, 
and  by  his  real  or  apparent  vacillation  undermined  all  con-  | 
fidence  and  all  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  Francis  I.,  who  : 
had  professed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  League  with  ardour, 
on  his  release  from  captivity,  was  now  satisfied  to  use  it  solely 
as  an  instrument  for  bringing  the  Emperor  to  better  terms, 
and  obtaining  more  easily  the  liberation  of  his  children.  It 
was  enough  for  his  purpose  if  he  could  keep  the  League  on 
foot  by  fair  promises  he  never  intended  to  fulfil,  and  regulate 
his  support  of  it  as  best  suited  his  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Emperor.^  When,  however,  Charles  refused  all  accom- 
modation, and  insisted  on  the  precise  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  no  other  course  was  open  to  Francis  except  to  join 
heartily  with  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  But  he  wasted  the 
time  in  hunting  and  amusements,  abstained  from  all  business, 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
or  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  money.  From 
the  first  Henry  had  declined  to  join  the  confederates,  reserving 
for  himself  the  opportunity  when  he  should  openly  espouse  its 
cause,  and  set  the  Emperor  at  defiance.  He  still  ostensibly 
professed  to  believe  that  he  should  obtain  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  sums  he  had  lent  to  Charles  in  the  days  of  his 
necessity.^  Whether  Wolsey  was  compelled  to  shape  his 
present  policy  from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  and  from  causes  other  than  political — whether  he 
thought  that  if  the  Pope  became  too  strong  he  would  also 
become  more  independent  and  less  pliable,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  he  had  strong  reasons 
for  not  needlessly  aggravating  the  Emperor.  He  had  reasons 
equally  strong  for  preventing  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope. 

Hampered  by  many  difficulties,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
willing,  if  possible,  to  retrace  his  steps,  dreading  the  rough 


^ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  iii.  pp. 
681,  685.  > 

^ When  the  Venetian  agent  nrged 
the  King’s  entry  into  the  League  at 
once,  Wolsey  fenced  off  his  request 
by  the  line  in  Horace — 

'Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certidenique 
fines,” 


adding,  that  before  his  King  made 
the  Emperor  his  enemy,  he  must 
wait  for  the  reply  of  his  ambassadors 
at  the  Imperial  court.  Spinelli  to 
the  Signory,  Aug.  17  : Ven.  Cal., 
p.  596. 
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temper  of  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  and  liis  troops,  the  Pope  had 
resolved  to  secure  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  immediate 
danger,  by  making  terms  with  the  Colonnese,  the  chief 
adherents  of  the  Imperial  faction.  He  consented  to  pardon 
Cardinal  Colonna  and  his  confederates  on  their  pledging 
themselves  not  to  make  war  on  the  Estates  of  the  Church.^ 
To  this  arrangement  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  had  been  a 
party,  and  in  the  faith  of  it  the  Pope  had  laid  down  his  arms 
and  dismissed  his  forces.  What  remains  to  be  told  shall  be 
told  in  the  words  of  the  Spaniard  himself,  communicated  to 
Alonzo  Sanches,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Venice.  See- 
ing,” he  says,  “the  condition  of  the  Emperor’s  affairs  in 
Italy,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  money  required  for  the 
troops,  and  the  fear  that  when  reinforcements  came  it  would 
be  too  late,  especially  if  the  French  make  a descent  upon 
Italy,  I (Moncada)  have  come  to  a resolution,  with  the 
Cardinal  Pompeio  Colonna  and  the  rest  of  the  Colonnese,  to 
help  and  assist  the  Imperial  cause  on  our  own  responsibility.” 
“For  this  purpose,”  he  adds,  “a  truce  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Colonnese,  that  the  Pope  having  laid 
down  his  arms,  may  he  taken  thereby  unawares.  For  his 
Holiness,  considering  himself  safe  in  that  quarter  (from  the 
Colonnese),  knowing  also  that  the  governors  of  Naples  have  no 
wish  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  imagining  therefore  that  no 
serious  invasion  of  the  Koman  territory  is  to  be  apprehended, 
considers  himself  so  far  secure  that  he  has  kept  only  200  foot 
and  100  horse  at  Eome.”  The  better  to  carry  on  this  deceit, 
soldiers  were  enlisted  by  Ascanio  Colonna,  under  the  pretence 
of  marching  to  Sienna.  “ But  although  the  councillors  of 
Naples  believe — and  we  have  told  them  so — that  these  forces 
are  destined  for  Sienna  ....  our  intention  is  to  attack  Piome ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  800  horse  and  2,000  foot  paid  by 
Naples,  2,000  recently  levied  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  1,000  under 
cardinal  Colonna.”  ^ 

The  plot  met  with  eminent  success.  On  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  September,  Moncada  arrived  with  his  allies  and 
Cardinal  Colonna  before  the  walls  of  Eome,  and  seizing  three 
of  the  gates,  entered  at  break  of  day  by  St.  John  of  the 
Lateran.  The  Spaniard  continued  his  advance  unperceived 

^ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p.  850.  discreetly  silent  on  the  most  dis- 

^ Ibid.,  p.  898.  See  also  another  creditable  part  of  this  traosaction; 

letter  of  Moncada  on  the  same  subject  nor  is  the  omission  supplied  by  his 
in  IV.  p.  1111.  Father  Sarpi,  in  his  commentator,  Courayer. 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is 
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to  the  church  of  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian.  The  inhabitants, 
scarcely  awake,  were  taken  unprepared.  As  infantry  and 
cavalry  defiled  along  the  streets,  the  people  looked  on  without- 
any  attempt  to  oppose  them.  Wholly  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing,  artizans  left  their  shops  to  gaze  upon  the  troops  as 
they  pressed  forward  towards  the  bridge  of  San  Sisto,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Janiculum.  At  this  point  Pompeio 
Colonna  sent  a trumpeter  to  different  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
proclaim  that  no  person  had  the  least  occasion  for  apprehen- 
sion, as  the  only  motive  of  the  invaders  for  taking  arms  was  to 
deliver  the  Koman  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.^ 

“No  one  stirred,”  says  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  who  was 
present,  “ except  some  few  friends  ; and  the  good  Colonnese, 
with  600  horse  and  6,000  foot,  of  which  there  were  not  2,000 
that  were  not  of  the  rabble,  marched  through  Eome,  with  only 
a slight  resistance  at  the  gate  of  San  Spirito.”  ^ “ About 

dinner-time,”  says  another  eyewitness,  “all  the  inhabitants 
remaining  quiet,  the  Colonnese  passed  the  Sistine  bridge,  and 
made  for  the  old  town  ; then  breaking  down  the  bridge  of  San 
Spirito,  which  leads  to  the  old  suburb  of  St.  Peter’s,  they 
marched  straight  forward,  when  the  Pope  fled  to  St.  Angelo.”^ 
The  Pope  called  in  vain  for  succour,  hut  no  succour  came : 
neither  people  nor  cardinals  stirred  to  his  relief.^  Hopeless 
of  aid,  he  resolved,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Boni- 
face, to  face  death  in  his  chair,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments. Scarcely  had  he  been  persuaded  by  the  cardinals  to 
abandon  his  resolution,  and  withdraw  about  five  o’clock  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  Don  Hugo  arrived  with  his 
soldiers  and  the  rabble.  They  sacked  the  Pope’s  palace  and 
the  neighbouring  houses  of  the  cardinals,  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  nobility,  without  distinction.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  was 
rifled  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  host  profaned.  “ Never,”  says 
Casale,  “ was  so  much  cruelty  and  sacrilege  seen.”  ^ St. 
Angelo  was  not  prepared  for  a siege.  As  it  had  no  store  of 
ammunition  or  provisions  beyond  three  days’  supply,  no 
alternative  remained  except  for  the  Pope  to  make  terms  with 
his  conqueror.  But  Moncada  had  already  secured  his  object. 
He  was  well  aware  that  Charles  had  no  desire  to  reduce  the 

* Buonaparte,  p.  190,  in  the  Col.  write,”  says  Lee,  “that  the  soldiers 
of  Buchon.  put  the  copes  upon. their  backs,  and 

^ IV.  p.  1120.  mitres  on  their  heads,  which  savoured 

® IV.  p.  1132.  moreofpaynims  than  of  good  Christian 

IV.  p.  1120.  men.”  p.  1153. 

IV.  p.  1120  and p.  1132.  “Some 
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Pope  to  extremities.^  His  object  was  sufficiently  gained,  if 
the  Pope,  who  was  of  a weak  and  timid  nature,  feared  but  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  Emperor’s  resentment.  Therefore  he 
readily  consented  to  an  interview,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Cardinal  Colonna,  who  entertained  more  fierce  and  ambitious 
designs.  Moncada  entered  the  Castle  with  a modest  suite, 
made  the  profoundest  obeisance  to  the  Pope,  restored  to  his 
hands  the  silver  crucifix  and  pontifical  mitre  which  had  been 
stolen  by  the  soldiers,  apologized  for  their  rudeness  and 
licence,  and  with  all  the  suave  dignity  of  a Spanish  nobleman, 
and  the  filial  submissiveness  of  a good  Catholic,  besought 
His  Holiness  to  renounce  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  from 
whose  piety,  justice,  and  moderation  nothing  else  was  to  be 
expected  than  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  security  of 
the  Holy  See.  “ His  victorious  arms,”  quoth  the  Spaniard, 
‘‘  neither  God  nor  man  can  resist  with  impunity.”  ^ 

Though  wholly  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  the  Pope  could 
ill  conceal  his  resentment.  But  the  Don  was  too  good  a 
politician  to  notice  his  discontent  too  narrowly.  A sort  of 
treaty  was  arranged  on  the  21st,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  for  four  months  ; that  the  Pope 
should  withdraw  his  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  pardon 
the  Colonnas,  and  give  hostages  that  Moncada  should  retire 
with  his  forces  to  Naples.^  The  Pope  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  infamy  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
Colonnese.^  They,  on  their  part,  Italian-like,  showed  no 
greater  moderation,  but  in  a spirit  of  bravado  publicly  and 
ostentatiously  carried  their  plunder  to  their  own  quarters, 
through  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.  After  the  truce 
was  concluded,  ‘Hhe  army  retreated  at  24  o’clock  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Colonna,  returning  with  a great  booty,  mules  and  hand- 
some horses,  such  as  they  found  in  the  Apostolic  stables. 
Those  in  the  town  were  in  great  consternation,  expecting  every 


^ “ The  Don  wished  only  to 
frighten  the  Pope,  but  the  Colonnas 
to  take  him  and  plunder  the  Church 
even  against  the  Don’s  wishes.” 
Casale  to  Vannes,  IV.  p.  1190. 

^ “ Pouvoient  attaquer  impune- 
ment  les  hommes,  et  Dieu  meme.” 
Buonaparte,  p.  190.  The  writer  was  a 
native  of  San  Marino,  and  his  account 
of  the  siege  is  so  strongly  confirmed 
by  contemporary  documents,  that, 
outrageous  as  is  this  language,  I can- 
not doubt  it  was  really  uttered. 

VOL.  II. 


Guicciardini,  who  was  at  Rome  at 
the  time,  says  little  of  this  interview; 
jjrobably  he  had  not  gained  admission 
into  the,  Castle  at  the  time.  In  all 
other  respects  his  account  and  that  of 
Buonaparte  correspond,  except  that  the 
latter  has  preserved  a number  of 
minute  particulars  omitted  by  Guicciar- 
dini, which  show  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. 

3 See  IV.  p.  1115. 

^ IV.  p.  1118. 
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minute  to  be  plundered ; but  the  next  day,  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Matthew  (September  21),  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town. 
The  Pope  is  still  at  St.  Angelo.  No  one  slept  a wink  that 
night  in  a town  of  more  than  300,000  inhabitants.”  ^ Accord- 
ing to  Buonaparte,  Moncada  on  his  return  to  Naples  had  the 
grace  to  insist  on  his  soldiers  restoring  to  the  churches  the 
consecrated  vessels  and  ornaments  they  had  stolen.^ 

What  share  the  Emperor  had  in  this  affair  it  would  be 
invidious  to  determine  exactly ; what  share  he  was  to  pretend 
to  have  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  of  his  secretary, 
Perez,  then  at  Eome,  who  had  written  to  him  already  on  the 
subject.^  ‘‘As  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,”  says  Perez,  “has 
already  written,  informing  your  Majesty  of  his  arrival  at  Eome, 
and  what  has  been  done  there,  I need  not  dwell  any  further  on 
this  subject  than  to  say,  that  but  for  the  sacking  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  of  the  Papal  palace.  His  Hohness  might  not  have  been 
induced  to  come  to  terms  for  a thousand  years.  The  truth  is, 
the  Pope  has  felt  this  blow  more  than  anything  else,  and  he 
utters  such  lamentations  and  wailings  that  it  moves  one’s  pity 
to  hear  him.  So  also  do  the  people  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
party,  who  have  lost  a good  deal  by  the  sack.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped  that  with  the  holy  peace,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  Don  Hugo’s  successful  enterprize,  the  damage 
done  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  things  will  resume  their 
former  course  ; for  certainly  your  Majesty  has  had  no  hand  in  it. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  to  write  a letter  to  the 
Pope  in  your  own  hand,  expressing  regret  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  assuring  the  Pope  of  your  filial  respect  and 
affection.”^ 

Loud  was  the  indignation  of  those  who  hated  or  feared 
the  Emperor  at  this  act  of  profanation.  Francis,  who  did 
nothing  but  hunt  and  avoid  business,  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  this  “ cruel  and  ungodly  demeanor,”  offering  to  hazard  his 


^ Letter  from  Rome,  Oct.  5,  IV. 
p.  1132. 

2 p.  191. 

® See  Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p.  886, 
and  the  letter  of  Sanchez,  ibid.,  pp. 
899,  931 . A passage,  however,  in  a 
letter  of  Perez  to  the  Emperor,  appears 
to  place  the  Ennperor’s  complicity  in 
this  fraud  beyond  dispute.  He  says, 
“ The  Pope  has  somehow  got  posses- 
sion of  a letter  which  Don  Hugo  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Vespasian 
Colonna,  requesting  him  to  attack 


Rome  in  force;  as  such  vjas  the  Em- 
peror’s pleasure.  The  Pope  carries 
the  letter  about  in  his  pocket,  shows 
it  frequently,  and  says  he  intends  to 
make  it  the  principal  ground  of  com- 
plaint when  next  he  sees  the  Emperor.” 
Oct.  22.  Gayangos,  p.  974. 

* Ibid.,  p.  930.  Compare  also 
p.  943.  Moncada  excused  himself, 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  soldiei’s. 
See  IV.  2585. 
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person  in  defence  of  his  Holiness.^  Henry  instructed  his 
ambassadors  with  the  Emperor  to  intimate  his  astonishment 
at  an  act,  than  which,  “ if  reports  were  true,  nothing  more 
detestable  was  ever  done  by  the  Yandals,  Goths,  or  other 
barbarians.”  ^ The  Emperor  himself,  with  well-feigned  dis- 
pleasure, was  compelled  to  join  in  the  general  outcry,  and 
write  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  expressing  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  regret  and  sorrow  at  what  had  occurred.^  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Perez,  he  instructed  his  secretary  to  say  how 
great  was  his  displeasure  on  hearing  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  undisciplined  bands  under  Don  Hugo ; for  although  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  disastrous  doings  at  Rome  were  unpremedi- 
tated, and  against  the  tvill  of  Don  Hugo  and  the  Colonnese,  yet 
he  would  have  given  anything  that  so’^'flagrant  an  outrage  had 
not  been  perpetrated  by  troops  under  the  command  of  one  of 
his  own  captains.”^  To  Lee,  the  English  ambassador,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother  of  England  had 
acquitted  him  of  all  complicity  in  that  “ disagreeable  occur-  ' 
rence.”  ^ The  most  solid  proof  of  Henry’s  indignation  was 
manifested  in  the  shape  of  a present  to  the  Pope  of  25,000 
ducats  sent  by  Eussell ; at  the  same  time  he  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  Wolsey  not  to  hold  out  to  his  Holiness  any  expec- 
tation of  further  assistance.®  The  displeasure  of  Francis 
evaporated,  as  usual,  in  fair  promises.  He  had  no  wish  to 
commit  himself  irretrievably  with  the  Emperor,  whilst  the 
sincerity  of  the  Emperor’s  regrets  was  shown  in  his  resolution 
to  make  the  best  of  the  present  opportunity,  by  crushing  the 
league,  humbling  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  seizing  the 
monarchy  of  Italy.  The  conjuncture  seemed  to  him  more 
than  usually  favourable,  whilst  the  French  King,  deluded  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  children  upon  more  easy  terms, 


1 IV.  p.  1137. 

2 IV.  p.  1155. 

® March  9 : Gayangos’  Span.  Cal., 
999. 

* March  16  : Ibid.,  p.  1004. 

Ibid.,  1023. 

® IV.  pp.  1137,  1164. 

^ Clerk,  who  knew  him  well,  not- 
withstandiag  the  specious  disguises  of 
him  and  his  mother,  wrote  to  Wolsey 
on  the  12th  of  December,  clearly  ex- 
posing his  designs.  “Although,”  he 
says,  “ the  French  king  pretends  he 
is  sending  into  Spain  only  to  demand 
Madame  Eleanora  (he  told  Clerk  he 
had  done  so  in  hope  of  being  refused). 


he  doubtless  intends  to  treat  for 
peace.  2ndly.  However  obstinate  the 
powers  of  Italy  may  be  about  Milan, 
they  also  are  expecting  peace  ; for  if 
the  French  king  is  contented  to 
restore  Bourbon,  marry  Eleanora,  pay 
the  ransom  for  his  children,  and  the 
Emperor  does  not  insist  on  having 
Burgundy,  being  anxious  for  peace, 
from  fear  of  the  Turk,  they  are  in 
good  train  for  it.  If  Francis  pardons 
Bourbon,  why  should  not  the  Emperor 
pardon  the  Duke  of  Milan  ? 3rdly. 
Francis  evidently  expects  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  children,  and  consequently 
peace;  for  the  payment  required  for 
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and  Henry,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  abandoned  thi 
league  to  its  own  fate,  leaving  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  I 
now  greatly  weakened,  to  continue  the  war  without  assistance' 
from  England.  Accordingly  he  at  once  set  on  foot  an  arm} 
of  6,000  Spaniards,  and  equipped  a fleet  of  30  sail,  whilsi 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  send  to  Italy  8,000 
Germans,  under  the  command  of  George  Freundsberg, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  hatred  of  the  Church.^ 


the  former  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  it  would  cost  to  recover 
them  by  war.  To  relieve  himself, 
therefore,  he  will  offer  a large  sum  to 
the  Emperor.  4<thly.  To  carry  his 
point,  he  insists  on  certain  conditions 
with  the  Italians,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  arranged.  I have  told  their 
orators  here  that  they  must  consider 
the  Frenchmen’s  nature,  and  how 
little  inclined  they  would  be  to  a 
new  war,  and  unlikely  to  stick  with 
them ; but,  for  ought  that  I can  say, 
they  remain  still  in  their  good  opinion 
(are  willing  to  be  deceived).  I pray 
God  they  be  not  deceived.  I assure 
your  Grace  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  ; 


for  he  that  will  marry  a mule,  as 
Francis  professed  he  would  do,  rather 
than  make  war  for  his  children,  and 
forego  so  much  of  his  rights,  and  ! 
forbear  so  much  of  his  own  pleasure  1 
rather  than  be  deferred  of  his  intent  i 
in  that  behalf,  surely  it  is  to  be  j 
thought  that  he  will  not  stick  to  > 
borrow  slights  of  his  neighbours.” 
p.  1204.  He  further  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  King  had  greater  regard 
for  Eleanor  than  he  wished  the 
English  to  know. 

^ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  952,  967, 
1026.  He  crossed  the  Po  on  the  27th 
of  November.  Ibid.,  p.  1036. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

AFFAIRS  AT  HOME. 

The  year  1526  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a close.  Amidst  the 
turmoil  and  commotion  of  crowns  and  nations,  Wolsey  had 
contrived  to  keep  England  free  from  all  embroilment  in 
continental  politics.  With  the  Emperor,  who  hated  him,  he 
continued  ostensibly  on  amicable  terms.  Though  carefully 
abstaining  from  dragging  England  into  the  League,  he  main- 
tained an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  powers.  The  French  King  still  professed  to  regard 
Wolsey  as  the  main  instrument  of  his  deliverance,  and  to  be 
implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels.  At  this  time  Henry  was 
beginning  to  take  much  less  interest  in  politics,  and  spent  the 
whole  summer  in  hunting.^  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  he 
kept  continually  moving  from  place  to  place,  attended  by 
a small  retinue  only,  lor  fear  of  the  plague.  “ Everything  is 
left,”  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  “to  cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  keeps  a great  court,  and  has  comedies  and  tragedies 
performed.”^  After  the  settlement  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  amicable  loan,  the  King  had  withdrawn  in  a great 
degree  from  public  business.  Now  and  then  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  ; but  chiefly  in  confirmation  of  Hall’s  remark. 
“ On  my  arrival  here,”  says  Clerk,  “ yesternight,  the  King  was 
forth  a hunting,  and  came  not  home  till  nine  of  the  clock.”  ^ 
So  again  Eitz william  : “ I received  a packet  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  King,  which  I took  to  his  Majesty  immediately;  but  as 
he  was  going  out  to  have  a shot  at  a stag,  he  asked  me  to 
keep  them  till  the  evening.”^  So  again  still  later:  “The 
King  is  merry  and  in  good  health.  . . . The  officers  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  whom  this  place  (Arundel  in  Sussex) 
belongs,  presented  the  King  with  6 oxen  and  40  wethers,  and 

^ Hall,  712.  From  the  middle  of  ^ May  31 : lY.  p.  983. 

May  to  the  18th  of  October.  * July  28  : lY.  p.  1049. 

2 Jan.  3 : Yen.  Cal.,  p.  517. 
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lie  had  good  game  for  his  recreation.”  ^ He  still  continued  to 
treat  Katharine  with  the  same  respect  as  ever ; although  he 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  children  by  her — a fact  so 
notorious  that  even  in  July,  1525,  Tunstal  and  others  then  in 
the  Imperial  court  did  not  scruple  to  write  even  to  the  King 
himself,  that  they  had  told  the  Emperor  that  “my  lady 
Princess  was  your  only  child  at  this  time,  in  whom  your 
Highness  put  the  hope  of  propagation  of  any  posterity  of  your 
Lady,  seeing  the  Queen’s  grace  hath  been  long  without 
children ; and  albeit  God  may  send  her  more  children,  yet 
she  was  past  that  age  in  which  women  most  commonly  are 
wont  to  be  fruitful  and  have  children.”^  This  impression  was 
generally  and  publicly  confirmed  by  the  creation  of  his  natural 
son,  or,  as  Wolsey  calls  him,  the  King’s  “ entirely  beloved 
son,  the  lord  Henry  Fitzroy,”^  then  a child  of  six  years,  as 
Duke  of  Kichmond,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1525.^  The  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  in  which  the 
great  lords  of  State  took  part,  with  the  Cardinal  at  their 
head,  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  title  itself,  which  had 
been  borne  by  the  King’s  own  father  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII.  So  young  and  fair  a child,  the  prime 
agent  in  such  a scene,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  many  strange 
speculations.  He  was  conducted  from  the  long  gallery  in  the 
palace  at  Bridewell,  destined  soon  after  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
very  different  ceremony,  into  the  King’s  chamber,  where  the 
King  stood  under  a cloth  of  estate,  accompanied  by  my  lord 
Cardinal,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  As  the  child 
kneeled  to  the  King  in  his  baby  fashion,  his  Majesty  ordered 
him  to  rise.  Then,  taking  the  patent  from  Garter,  he 
delivered  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  to  read  aloud.  On  coming 
to  the  words  gladii  cincturam  the  child  lord  dropped  on  his 
knees,  “ and  the  King  put  the  girdle  about  his  neck,  the 
sword  hanging  bendwise  across  his  breast.”  ® These  dignities 
were  augmented  the  next  month  by  his  creation  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.®  To  maintain  his  new  titles  numerous 
grants  of  land  passed  the  seal,  as  a token  of  the  King’s 
“sincere  and  lasting  affection.”'^  The  appointment  of  his 


* Aug.  3 : IV.  p.  1058. 

^ Yen.  Cal.,  p.  662. 

® Wolsey  to  Henry,  IV.  p.  603. 

" IV.  p.  639. 

" Ibid.  ’ 

« July  16  : IV.  p.  673. 

^ The  income  of  the  Duke  was 


computed  as  follows  : — 3,500L  a year 
from  the  revenues  of  his  land,  and 
1,000  marks  received  from  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York — equal  in  modei-n 
computation  to  4O,O0OZ.  or  50,000Z.  a 
year,  no  bad  provision  for  a child  of 
six  or  seven. 


\h  ■ 
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household,  certainly  ample  in  itself,  seemed  still  more  ample 
when  contrasted  with  the  meaner  provision  for  Henry’s 
legitimate  daughter  Mary,  who  was  three  years  older.  By 
this  act  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  took  precedence  of  all  the 
nobility,  even  of  the  Princess  herself.  The  fact  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  by  Katharine  with  calmness  or  indifference, 
submissive  as  she  had  always  shown  herself  to  the  King’s 
wishes.  ‘Mt  seems,”  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  “that 
the  Queen  resents  the  earldom  and  dukedom  conferred  on  the 
King’s  natural  son,  and  remains  dissatisfied,  at  the  instigation, 
it  is  said,  of  three  of  her  Spanish  ladies,  her  chief  counsellors ; 
so  the  King  has  dismissed  them  the  Court — a strong  measure 
— but  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  submit  and  have  patience.”  ^ 
She  had  need  of  patience.  A lonely  woman,  from  the  first,  in 
a strange  land,  she  remained  a lonely  vroman  still.  Her 
sympathies  were  not  with  the  English  nobles,  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  nor  theirs  with  her.  Sickly,  prematurely 
old,  afflicted  with  the  repeated  loss  of  her  children,  destined 
never  to  give  birth  to  a son  and  heir,  when  a son  and  heir  was 
so  much  desired  and  expected,  she  had  but  one  surviving 
child,  the  Princess  Mary,  on  whom  all  her  affections  were 
centred,  the  last  green  branch  of  a withered  tree  doomed  to 
hopeless  and  helpless  decay.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  similar  griefs,  and  successive  bereavements  of  all 
their  expectations,  can  realize  the  trembling  tenacity  of 
maternal  love  with  which  she  clung  to  this  frail  prop  of  her 
affections.  Hitherto  mother  and  daughter  had  never  been 
parted.  A fair  child  with  a profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets,  as 
i slight  in  person  as  her  mother’s  hopes,  Mary  had  grown  up 
' the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Like  all  the  Tudors,  she  was 
an  accomplished  musician  ; and,  like  them,  at  ten  years  of 
age  could  converse  fluently  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Latin.  Now  mother  and  child  were  to  be  separated.  By  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  time,  Mary,  as  Princess  of 
l|  Wales,  was  to  hold  her  little  court  at  Ludlow ; as  the  Duke  of 
I Eichmond  was  to  represent  viceroyalty  in  the  North,  associated 
I with  the  ancient  names  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  dark 
shadows  were  falling  thick  and  fast  on  Katharine’s  life ; for 
even  her  nephew  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  tenderly  complaining 
of  his  neglect.  “For  upwards  of  two  years,”  she  says,  “I 
have  had  no  letters  from  Spain.  And  yet  I am  sure  I deserve 

' June  29  : Ven.  Cal.,  p.  455. 
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not  this  treatment,  for  such  are  my  affection  and  readiness  |i 
for  your  service,  that  I deserve  a better  reward.”  ^ As  this  and  | 
all  her  letters  were  carried  by  ambassadors  sent  from  this  | 
country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  intrust  her  j 
more  intimate  thoughts  to  such  a channel.  j 

Of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  this  Henry  Fitzroy  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  who  thus  suddenly  blazed  up  into  notoriety,  a few 
particulars  may  aptly  find  a place  here.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  Blount,  and  was  born  in  1519.  According  to  Hall,^ 
the  King  in  his  fresh  youth  was  in  the  chains  of  love  wi  ^ i a 
fair  damsel  called  Elizabeth  Blount,  daughter  to  Sir  John  j 
Blount,  knight ; which  damsel,  in  singing,  dancing,  and  in  all  [ 
goodly  pastimes,  exceeded  all  other ; by  which  goodly  pastimes  J 
she  won  the  King’s  heart,  and  she  again  showed  him  such  j 
favor  that  by  him  she  bore  a goodly  man-child,  of  beauty  like  i 
to  the  father  and  mother.”  Thus  Hall,  touching  this  con-  | 
nection  and  the  parentage  of  the  King’s  mistress  with  a light  j 
hand.  Darcy,  in  the  bitter  and  malignant  articles  drawn  up 
by  him,  as  the  basis  of  Wolsey’s  impeachment,  is  much  less 
complimentary.  He  makes  this  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
Cardinal:  “We  have  begun  to  encourage  the  young  gentle- 
women of  the  realm  to  be  our  concubines  by  the  well  marrying  j 
of  Besse  Blount;  whom  we  would  yet,  by  sleight,  have  ! 
married  much  better  than  she  is ; and  for  that  purpose  I 
changed  her  name.”  ^ The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Elizabeth  | 
Blount  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  on  the  Queen.  As  ' 
such,  an  entry  is  found  in  the  King’s  Book  of  Payments,  [ 
under  May,  1513,  of  100s.  paid  to  her  “ for  a year’s  wages ; ” ^ 
and  as  John  Blount’s  name  occurs  in  conjunction  with  hers  i 
as  King’s  spear,  at  3s.  4d.  a day,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  : 
Sir  John  Blount  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler.^  Her  name  i 
occurs  again  as  taking  part  with  Mistress  (that  is,  Miss) 
Carew  in  the  revels  at  Court  held  on  Christmas  Day,  1514;  - 
and  among  “the  persons  in  the  mummery”  were  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  his  son 
George.^  The  intimacy  between  the  King  and  this  lady  must  ^ 
evidently  have  begun  at  an  early  date,  as  Suffolk,  in  a letter 
to  the  King,  written  in  October  the  same  year,  desires  the  : 
King  will  remember  him  to  Mistress  Blount  and  Mistress  ! 

^ In  the  Act  of  Parliament  (a.d. 
1523)  he  is  styled  simply  John  Blount,  f 
Esq.  ^ i' 

® See  II.  p.  1501.  | 


* Nov.  2,6 : Gayangos,  p.  1018. 

2 Hall’s  Chron.,  p.  703. 

3 IV.  p.  2558. 

* See  II.  p.  1461. 
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Carew;^  words  which  would  seem  to  imply  a familiarity 
between  them ; otherwise  the  Duke  would  scarcely  have 
selected  these  ladies  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  for  such  a 
message,  or  have  ventured  to  take  such  a liberty  with  the 
King.  After  the  birth  of  her  son,  Elizabeth  Blount  married 
Sir  Gilbert  Talboys,  apparently  in  the  year  1522 ; at  all 
events,  they  were  married  before  1523,  as  appears  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  that  year.  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  son  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Talboys,  of  Goltho,  in  Lincoln- 
sh’^’^,  and  was  apparently  at  the  time  in  Wolsey’s  service. 
His'  father.  Sir  George,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  wars  of  Henry  VIII.,  became  insane,  and  was  com- 
mitted, as  a lunatic,  in  1517,^  to  the  Cardinal’s  custody ; a 
charge  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
Sir  Bobert  Dymoke,  John  and  Thomas  Hennege,  with  whom 
Sir  George  and  his  wife  were  intimately  connected  by  blood. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  14  Henry  VIII.  ch.  34,  in  considera- 
tion that  both  the  son  and  the  father  had  received  by  this 
marriage  “not  alonely  great  sums  of  money,  but  also  many 
benefits,”  certain  manors  were  assured  to  the  young  Lady 
Elizabeth  for  life,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  of  York.  In 
the  autumn  of  1524,  her  husband  was  created  Sir  Gilbert,^ 
and  became  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  the  next  year.  But  these 
settlements,  as  might  be  expected,  occasioned  a good  deal  of  ill 
feeling  between  the  mother  and  the  son.^  With  this,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned. 

At  what  period  the  child  was  taken  from  his  mother, 
whether  before  or  at  his  creation  as  Duke  of  Eichmond,  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  had  for  his  instructors 
Eichard  Croke,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  and  John  Palsgrave, 
author  of  the  first  French  grammar  in  the  English  tongue.® 
In  a letter  to  the  child’s  mother,  then  married  to  Sir  Gilbert, 
Palsgrave  speaks  in  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  young 
Duke’s  “ especial  gifts  of  grace  ; ” and  hopes  they  will  not  be 
perverted  by  evil-disposed  persons,  referring  to  those  whom 
the  King  had  placed  about  his  person,  and  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  concerned  in  furthering  his  education, 
“Madam,”  he  says,  “to  be  plain  with  you,  on  my  conscience, 
my  lord  of  Eichmond  is  of  as  good  a nature,  as  much  inclined 

^ I.  p.  911.  4 lY.  1912,  2377. 

2 II.  p.  959,  and  lY.  2377.  ® “ Lesclaircissement  de  la  Lange 

^ Between  August  and  November.  Francoise.” 

See  lY.  p.  367. 
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to  all  manner  virtuous  and  honorable  inclinations,  as  any  1 ■ 
babes  living.  Now  is  my  room  undoubted  great  about  him  ; | 
for  the  King’s  grace  said  unto  me,  in  the  presence  of  Master  | 
Parr  and  Master  Page  ” — two  of  the  Duke’s  Council — ‘ I i 
deliver,’  quoth  he,  ^unto  you  three  my  worldly  jewel;  you  i , 
twain  to  have  the  guiding  of  his  body,  and  thou.  Palsgrave,  to  i j 
bring  him  up  in  virtue  and  learning.’  ” ^ | j 

The  affection  thus  entertained  by  the  King  for  the  Duke 
was  never  diminished,  not  even  when  he  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  for  a time  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
thoughts  and  feelings  except  for  her.  Foreign  ambassadors  i 
are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  the  Duke’s  accomplishments  I 
and  the  graces  of  his  person.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  ! 
reason  that  Katharine  may  have  regarded  the  King’s  partiality  | 
to  the  Duke  with  some  twinges  of  uneasiness,  especially  as  j 
rumours  unfavourable  to  herself  were  already  beginning  to  1 
prevail ; and  there  were  at  least  those  about  her,  even  if  she  | ' 
herself  were  free  from  every  taint  of  jealousy,  who  would  not  j 
fail  to  contrast  the  splendid  arrangements  made  for  the  Duke,  j , 
his  household,  education,  and  influence,  as  compared  with  the  | 
more  meagre  provision  for  Henry’s  legitimate  successor,  the 
Princess  Mary.  | 

The  dread  of  the  Turks,  the  perilous  ambition  of  Charles  V.,  | 
the  desecration  of  the  Holy  See,  diminished  nothing  of  the  | 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  the  new  year  in  England.  “Last 
evening,”  says  the  Venetian  secretary,  “I  was  present  at  a 
very  sumptuous  supper  given  by  ‘cardinal  Wolsey.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  Papal,  French,  and  Venetian  ambassadors, 
and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  English  court.  I considered  t 
myself  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  a very  beautiful  damsel,  | 
each  of  the  guests  having  one  to  his  share.  During  the  i 
supper  the  King  arrived,  with  a gallant  company  of  mas-  j 
queraders,  and  after  presenting  himself  to  the  Cardinal,  threw 
a main  at  dice;  and  then  unmasked,  as  did  all  his  com- 
panions ; whereupon  he  withdrew  to  sup  in  one  of  the 
Cardinal’s  chambers,  the  rest  of  the  guests  continuing  their 
repast,  with  such  a variety  of  the  choicest  viands  and  wines  f 
as  to  be  marvellous.  Supper  being  ended,  they  proceeded  to  f 
the  first  hall,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  where 
a very  well  designed  stage  had  been  prepared,  on  which  the 
Cardinal’s  gentlemen  recited  the  Latin  comedy  of  Plautus,  I! 
called  the  Menaechmi.  At  its  conclusion  all  the  actors,  one  i, 

' IV.  5807.  f 
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after  the  other,  presented  themselves  to  the  King,  and  on  their 
knees  recited  to  him  Latin  verses  in  his  praise,  some  more, 
and  some  less.  When  he  had  heard  them  all,  the  King  betook 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  guests  to  the  hall  where  supper 
had  been  served,  where  the  tables  were  spread  with  all  sorts 
of  the  choicest  confections. 

‘‘After  this  marvellous  collation  a stage  was  displayed,  on 
which  sat  Venus,  at  whose  feet  were  six  damsels,  forming  so 
graceful  a group  for  her  footstool,  as  if  she  and  they  had  really 
come  down  in  person  from  Heaven.^  Whilst  every  one  was 
attentively  gazing  on  this  beautiful  sight,  a flourish  of  trumpets 
was  heard,  and  a car  appeared,  drawn  by  three  naked  boys, 
on  which  sate  a Cupid,  dragging  after  him,  bound  by  a silver 
rope,  six  old  men  clad  in  shepherds’  weeds,  the  material  being 
cloth  of  silver  and  white  satin.  Cupid  presented  them  to  his 
mother,  with  a most  elegant  oration  in  Latin,  complaining 
that  they  had  been  most  cruelly  wounded;  whereupon  Venus 
compassionately  replied  in  language  equally  choice,  and  made 
the  six  nymphs,  the  sweethearts  of  the  old  men,  to  descend, 
commanding  them  to  afford  their  lovers  all  solace  and  pastime, 
and  requite  them  for  past  pangs.  Each  of  the  nymphs  was 
then  taken  in  hand  by  her  suitor,  and  they  performed  a very 
beautiful  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  On  its  termina- 
tion, the  King  and  his  minions  commenced  another  with  the 
ladies  then  present ; and  with  this  entertainment  the  night 
ended,  for  the  day  was  already  breaking.”^ 


* It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
who  personified  Venus  on  this  occa- 
sion. Was  it  Anne  Boleyn  ? 

^ Spinelli,  Jan.  4,  Ven.  Cal.,  No.  4. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a classical 
event  in  Wolsey’s  history,  and  pro- 
duced a deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Hall,  though  much  more 
briefly  than  is  usual  with  him  on  such 
occasions.  (Hist.  p.  719.)  It  is  clear 
also  that  it  is  this  entertainment, 
though  interspersed  with  other  remi- 
niscences, that  forms  the  groundwork 
of  Cavendish’s  dramatic  narrative,  so 
minutely  adopted  by  Shakspeare.  I 
extract  the  passage  that  my  readers 
may  more  easily  compare  it  with  the 
authentic  account  preserved  by  Spi- 
nelli. After  speaking  of  the  banquets 
given  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  King, 
where  there  wanted  no  damsels  meet 
for  the  dance,  or  music  with  excellent 
voices  both  of  men  and  children, 


Cavendish  thus  proceeds  : — ‘‘  I have 
seen  the  King  suddenly  come  in 
thither  in  a mask,  with  a dozen  of 
other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like 
shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold, 
and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and 
caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good 
proportion  of  visnomy;  their  hairs 
and  beards  either  of  fine  gold  wires, 
or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of 
black  silk ; having  sixteen  torch- 
bearers,  besides  their  drums,  and 
other  persons  attending  upon  them, 
with  visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin, 
of  the  same  colours.  And  at  his 
coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the 
hall,  ye  shall  understand  that  he 
came  by  water  to  the  water-gate, 
without  any  noise  ; where  against  his 
coming  were  laid  charged  many 
chambers,  and  at  his  landing  they 
were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a 
rumble  in  the  air  that  it  was  like 
thunder.  It  made  all  the  noblemen, 
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gentlewomen,  and  ladies  to  muse  what 
it  should  mean,  coming  so  suddenly, 
they  sitting  quietly  at  a solemn 
banquet;  under  this  sort.  First,  ye 
shall  perceive  that  the  tables  were  set 
in  the  chamber  of  presence,  banquet- 
wise  covered,  my  lord  Cardinal  sitting 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  there 
having  his  service  all  alone  ; and  then 
was  there  set  a lady  and  a nobleman, 
or  a gentleman  and  gentlewoman, 
throughout  all  the  tables  in  the 
chamber  on  the  one  side,  which  were 
made  and  joined  as  it  were  but  one 
table.  All  which  order  and  device 
was  done  and  advised  by  the  lord 
Sands,  lord  chamberlain  to  the  King, 
and  also  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
comptroller  to  the  King.  Then 
immediately  after  this  great  shot  of 
guns,  the  Cardinal  desired  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean, 
as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  They,  thereupon  looking  out 
of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned 
again,  and  showed  him  that  it  seemed 
to  them  there  should  be  some  noble- 
men and  strangers  arrived  at  his 
bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some 
foreign  prince.  With  that,  quoth  the 
Cardinal,  ‘ I shall  desire  you,  because 
ye  can  speak  French,  to  take  the 
pains  to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  en- 
counter and  to  receive  them,  according 
to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct  them 
into  this  chamber,  where  they  shall 
see  us,  and  all  these  noble  personages 
sitting  merrily  at  our  banquet,  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  to  take 
part  of  our  fare  and  pastime.’  Then 
[they]  went  incontinent  down  into 
the  hall,  where  they  received  them 
with  twenty  new  torches,  and  con- 
veyed them  up  into  the  chamber, 
with  such  a number  of  drums  and 
fifes  as  I have  seldom  seen  together 
at  one  time  in  any  masque.  At  their 
arrival  into  the  chamber,  two  and  two 
together,  they  went  directly  before 
the  Cardinal,  where  he  sat,  saluting 
him  very  reverently : to  whom  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  for  them  said, 

‘ Sir,  forasmuch  as  they  be  strangers, 
and  can  speak  no  English,  they  have 
desired  me  to  declare  unto  your 
Grace  thus  : they,  having  understand- 
ing of  this  your  triumphant  banquet, 
where  was  assembled  such  a number 
of  excellent  fair  dames,  could  do  no 
less,  under  the  supportation  of  your 
good  Grace,  but  to  repair  hither  to 


view  as  well  their  incomparable 
beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at 
mumchance,  and  then  after  to  dance 
with  them,  and  so  to  have  of  their 
acquaintance.  And,  Sir,  they  further- 
more require  of  your  Grace  licence  to 
accomplish  the  cause  of  their  repair.’ 

To  whom  the  Cardinal  answered,  that 
he  was  very  well  contented  they 
should  so  do.  Then  the  maskers  | 
went  first,  and  saluted  all  the  dames 
as  they  sat,  and  then  returned  to  the 
most  worthiest,  and  there  opened  a 
cup  full  of  gold,  with  crowns  and 
other  pieces  of  coin,  to  whom  they  set 
divers  pieces  to  cast  at.  Thus  in  this 
manner  perusing  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  to  some  they  lost  and  ] 
of  some  they  won.  And  thus  done  | 
they  returned  unto  the  Cardinal,  with  j 
great  reverence,  pouring  down  all  the  | 
crowns  in  a cup,  which  was  about  j 
two  hundred  crowns.  ‘ At  all,’  quoth  | 
the  Cardinal ; and  so  cast  the  dice,  j 
and  won  them  all  at  a cast ; whereat  j 
was  great  joy  made.  Then  quoth  the  j 
Cardinal  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  ‘ I | 
pray  you,’  quoth  he,  ‘ show  them  that  i 
it  seemeth  me  that  there  should  be  | 
among  them  some  nobleman,  whom  I j 
suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  i 
honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  | 
and  place  than  I ; to  whom  I should  ! 
most  gladly,  if  I knew  him,  surrender  | 
my  place,  according  to  my  duty.’  I 
Then  spake  my  Lord  Chamberlain  j| 
unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my 
lord  Cardinal’s  mind ; and  they,  j 
rounding  him  again  in  the  ear,  my 
Lord  Chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  | 
Cardinal,  ‘ Sir,  they  confess,’  quoth  j 
he,  ‘ that  among  them  there  is  such  a 
noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  | 
contented  to  disclose  himself,  and  to 
accept  your  place  most  worthily.  j 
With  that  the  Cardinal,  taking  a i 
good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  ’ 
last,  quoth  he,  ‘ Me  seemeth  the  j 
gentleman  with  the  black  beard 
should  be  even  he.’  And  with  that  f| 
he  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  offered  ! 
the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  i 
black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  i 
The  person  to  whom  he  offered  then  ! 
his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a j 
comely  knight,  of  a goodly  personage,  | 
that  much  more  resembled  the  King’s  | 
person  in  that  mask  than  any  other.  i 
The  King,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  | 
Cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  estimation 
and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laugh-  j 
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' ing ; but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
I Master  Neville’s  also,  and  dashed  out 
j with  such  a pleasant  countenance  and 
i cheer,  that  all  noble  estates  there 
I assembled,  seeing  the  King  to  be 
j there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very 
; much.  The  Cardinal  eftsoons  desired 
I his  Highness  to  take  the  place  of 
I estate,  to  whom  the  King  answered, 

1 that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
j apparel ; and  so  departed,  and  went 
I straight  into  my  Lord’s  bedchamber, 

I where  was  a great  fire  made  and  pre- 
j pared  for  him ; and  there  new 
I apparelled  him  with  rich  and  princely 
j garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
King’s  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  ban- 
[ quet  were  clean  taken  up,  and  the 
tables  spread  again  with  new  and 


perfumed  cloths ; every  man  sitting 
still  until  the  King  and  his  maskers 
came  in  among  them  again,  every 
man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then 
the  King  took  his  seat  under  the 
cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man 
to  remove,  but  to  sit  still  as  they  did 
before.  Then  in  came  a new  banquet 
before  the  King’s  majesty,  and  to  all 
the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein, 
I suppose,  were  served  two  hundred 
dishes,  or  above,  of  woaadrous  costly 
meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised. 
Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole 
night  with  banqueting,  dancing,  and 
other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  King,  and  pleasant 
regard  of  the  nobility  there  as- 
sembled.” 
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CHAPTEK  XXV.  I 

! 

THE  SACK  OF  EOME.  j 

Whilst  the  English  court  was  thus  spending  the  season  in  j 
pleasure  and  amusements,  Charles  prepared  to  renew  the  war  i 
in  Italy  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  ! 
deceit,  such  as  had  scarcely  disgraced  war  even  in  Heathen  i 
times.  The  idea  of  providing  adequate  pay  and  provisions  for  | 
his  armies  in  Italy  never  entered  his  thoughts.  War  was  to 
be  fed  by  war.  The  licentiousness  of  a brutal  and  demoralized  ! 
soldiery,  long  accustomed  to  violence  and  rapine,  was  allowed 
to  display  itself,  unchecked  by  its  mercenary  officers,  in  every  | 
form  of  excess  which  could  disgrace  humanity.  In  the  j 
political  schemes  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  no  one  thought  j 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  population,  whose  fields  were  trampled  I 
down,  whose  houses  were  rifled,  whose  wives  and  daughters  I 
were  violated,  without  compunction,  by  Spaniards  and  | 
Germans,  the  former  of  whom  were  mainly  recruited  from 
Maroons  or  renegade  Moors,  and  the  latter  from  the  robber  I 
fastnesses  of  Germany.  On  the  pretext  of  demanding  their  ' 
pay,  they  refused  to  stir  except  when  they  pleased,  or  rather  1 
where  the  expectations  of  plunder  led  them.  On  the  march  | 
they  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  all  j 
directions  for  fuel  and  provisions,  regardless  alike  of  friend  or  ,, 
of  foe.  In  the  great  cities,  as  in  Milan,  the  common  soldiers  ^ 
washed  their  feet  in  rose-water,  drank  the  choicest  wines,  ! 
plundered  the  churches,  and  laid  under  contribution,  for  their  ' 
maintenance,  all  who  were  not  rich  or  fortunate  enough  to  flee  i 
and  find  an  asylum  elsewhere.  ‘‘  At  Florence,”  says  a con-  i 
temporary,  “ they  robbed  the  temples,  slew  the  religious,  made 
use  of  the  holy  oil  and  chrism  to  smear  their  shoes,  cut  the  - 
crucifix  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  In 
Borgo  Doi^mino,  where  stood  an  image  of  St.  Anthony,  they  I 
plundered  the  church  in  which  the  people  had  stored  their  goods  | 
for  security,  tied  a halter  round  the  image,  as  if  it  were  alive,  ^ 
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and  hauled  it  up  and  down  like  a malefactor.  Milan,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  is  empty  of  all  its  more 
respectable  inhabitants.”  ^ It  was  in  this  city  that  the  soldiers 
threatened  Bourbon  to  sack  the  town  if  their  wages  were  not 
duly  paid.  Here  also  Bourbon  put  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  the  torture  to  procure  the  money.  The  Swabians  and 
Spaniards,”  says  Bussell,  “ commit  horrible  atrocities.  They 
have  burned  houses  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
ducats,  with  all  the  churches,  images,  and  priests  that  fell  into 
their  hand.  They  compelled  priests  and  monks  to  violate  the 
nuns  . . . They  did  not  spare  the  boys,  and  carried  off  the 
girls ; and  whenever  they  found  the  host  in  the  church  they 
threw  it  into  the  river,  or  the  vilest  places  they  could  find.  . . , 
Woe  to  us,  woe  to  the  Emperor,  if  these  Germans  and 
Spaniards  ever  get  the  upper  hand.”  ^ 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  hordes  of  lank  and 
hungry  wolves  could  more  than  once  have  been  taken  at 
advantage,  and  have  been  easily  dispersed  by  the  League ; but 
the  arm  of  the  confederates  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  an  incompetent,  irresolute  and  indolent  general,  did 
nothing ; either,  as  it  was  then  thought  from  the  Duke’s 
treachery,  or  really  from  his  inability.  This,  however,  may  be 
said  in  his  excuse  : that  the  vacillation  of  Clement  paralyzed 
the  little  energy  of  the  leaguers.  In  a fit  of  resentment,  he 
had  written  a very  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor,  excusing  him- 
self for  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  attributing  his  hostility  to 
the  Emperor’s  determination  to  ruin  Italy  and  devastate  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church.  Frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  he 
attempted  to  recall  the  letter,  and  substitute  one  of  a milder 
tone  in  its  place.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late.  Before 
the  Nuncio  who  had  charge  of  it  could  be  made  aware  of  this 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  had  delivered 
the  Pope’s  missive,  and  roused  to  boiling  pitch  the  anger  of 
Charles,  who  responded  in  the  same  tone.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  second  letter  his  anger  was  mollified.  He  expressed  his 
desire  to  secure  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Pope  ; but  though  Charles  seldom  betrayed  his 
emotion  by  word  or  gesture,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  forgive 
and  to  forget.  Clement  himself,  a prey  alternately  to  fear  and 
hope,  vacillating  between  his  wish  for  peace  and  his  hatred  of 
Imperial  arrogance,  leaned  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
suspected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.  His  allies  considered  it  a 
1 IV.  p.  1233.  * IV.  p.  1376. 
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waste  of  men  and  treasure  to  support  a cause  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  the  Pope  would  be  the  first  to  betray ; whilst 
his  foes,  playing  upon  his  fears,  augmented  their  demands  in 
proportion  to  his  inability  to  refuse  them.  Torn  by  conflicting 
passions,  distracted  by  opposite  counsels,  the  Pope  could  decide 
neither  on  peace  nor  on  war.  Both  were  alike  objectionable. 
The  Viceroy  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  Milan  for 
Bourbon  ; full  restitution  of  the  Colonnese  ; right  of  presenta- 
tion of  fifteen  sees  in  Naples;  200,000  ducats  for  the  soldiers, 
for  the  last,  and  200,000  ducats  more  for  the  coming  year.^ 
Outrageous  as  such  demands  may  appear,  the  Pope  was  inclined 
to  accept  them.  The  Germans  were  preparing  to  advance; 
the  Viceroy  from  Naples,  Bourbon  from  Milan,  were  turning 
their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Eome,  and  of  Florence,  the 
patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  Pope.  An  ineffectual  attack  on 
Frosinone,  belonging  to  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  a more 
conciliatory  letter  from  the  Emperor,  jealousy  of  Bourbon, 
who  had  now  started  from  Milan,  induced  the  Viceroy  to 
moderate  his  demands ; and  a truce  for  eight  days  was 
arranged,  in  order  to  communicate  the  terms  to  the  Venetians.^ 
Meantime  money  and  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  France 
and  England.^  Bussell  on  the  part  of  England,  the  Venetians 
for  themselves,  refused  to  be  parties  to  the  accommodation 
with  the  Viceroy.  The  Pope,  now  in  expectation  of  further 
aid,  was  not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  changing  his  mind 
once  more.  ‘‘  The  Pope,”  says  a contemporary,  has  received 
immense  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  from  the 
King  and  Wolsey.  Three  times  30,000  crowns  would  not  have 
encouraged  him  more  than  their  kind  words  have  done,  bidding 
him  not  to  fear  any  danger,  for  whether  a universal  peace  be 
made,  or  the  Emperor  refuse  it,  they  will  still  support  him. 
. . . The  Pope  is  particularly  pleased  with  Bussell’s  commis- 
sion to  the  Viceroy  {i.e.  to  make  peace),  and  will  be  delighted 
if  he  can  obtain  a suspension  of  hostilities  without  being 
called  upon  to  pay  money.”  ^ But  though  a new  gleam  of 
prosperity  had  thus  broken  upon  the  League,  terror,  augmented 
with  impatience,  proved  a stronger  motive  than  any  other  in 
the  breast  of  Clement  VII.  Two  days  after,  his  fears  of  the 
Emperor  prevailed  over  his  better  resolution.  He  was  urgent 
that  Bussell  should  go  to  the  Viceroy  for  a suspension  of  arms, 
at  any  hazard ; for  his  confederates  if  possible,  for  himself  by 

' IV.  pp.  1234,  1257. 

2 IV.  p.  1276. 
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J all  ineans.^  In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a little 
I patience  and  exertion  on  his  part  would  end  in  the  discomfiture 
I of  his  enemies ; that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  could  take 
I no  towns  for  they  were  not  in  a condition  to  undertake  a pro- 
i tracted  siege,  and  if  they  attacked  any,  they  must  attack 
j Florence,  where  they  could  easily  be  broken.  Such  a thought 
j threw  his  Holiness  into  agonies  of  despair.  Any  attack  upon 
i Florence  by  the  Imperialists  was  a calamity  too  terrible  to 
I be  borne.  We  told  him,”  says  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  ‘‘  to 
I remember  what  Guicciardini  and  others  had  written,  that 
i Florence  was  wholly  impregnable,  especially  now  that  it  had 
j been  fortified  according  to  the  plans  of  Peter  of  Navarre.  He 
I could  only  wring  his  hands,  and  declare  that  if  he  were  the 
; cause  of  bringing  an  enemy  into  Tuscany  all  his  relations 
j would  be  banished.  France  gave  him  nothing  but  words, 
j He  was  too  poor  and  too  weak  to  support  the  burthen  alone.” 
j Bussell  returned  with  Fieramosca  from  the  Viceroy  on  the 
I 21st,  bringing  proposals  for  an  armistice  between  the  Emperor, 

! France,  and  Venice,^  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  The 
I Viceroy  no  longer  demanded  money  or  security,  or  even 
i restitution  of  the  Colonnese ; “ and  the  Pope,  thinking  the 
i opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  would  have  concluded  negocia- 
j tions  on  the  spot,”  if  Bussell  had  not  urged  him  to  wait  for 
j the  answer  of  his  confederates.^  His  fears  and  suspicions 
j arose  at  every  symptom  of  delay — even  at  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions required  for  binding  the  Imperialists  to  their  promise. 

I Florence  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  alarm  ; but  he  distrusted 
I the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  convinced  that  neither  the 
! French  nor  the  Venetians  had  funds  sufficient  for  maintaining 
the  war.  Distrusting  all,  he  resolved  to  act  for  himself,  and 
I coming  events,  now  advancing  with  terrible  pace,  precipitated 
I his  resolution. 

' Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in 
Milan,  Bourbon  had  sent  a message  to  Freundsberg,  a com- 
mander of  German  mercenaries,  to  join  him  with  his  forces 
before  the  walls  of  Piacenza.  On  the  20th  of  February  he 
® crossed  the  Trebbia,  with  an  army  composed  of  12,000  German 
foot,  4,000  Spaniards,  2,000  Italian  volunteers,  and  5,000 
, lances.  On  the  22nd  he  arrived  at  San  Donnino,  traversed 
Beggio,  passed  the  Secchia,  reached  Buonporto  on  the  5th  of 
March.  At  Finale  he  visited  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  concert 
I measures  for  the  campaign.  On  the  7th  he  lodged  at  San 
' IV.  pp.  1291,  1297,  1300.  ^ i3q;L.  ^ jy^  p ^304 
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Giovanni,  near  the  confines  of  Bologna,  giving  out  that  he  j 
intended  to  pass  on  to  Naples.  On  the  14th  the  troops  | 
mutinied  for  pay,  pillaged  the  Duke’s  lodgings,  and  slew  one  I 
of  his  gentlemen.  A heavy  fall  of  snow  and  rain  prevented  | 
their  advance  for  the  present.  i 

Meanwhile,  the  Pope,  harassed  beyond  measure  at  the 
approach  of  the  Imperialists,  afraid  lest  the  Florentines  should 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  well  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the 
soldiers  under  Bourbon  to  sack  and  pillage  Eome,  had  arranged 
on  the  15th  a truce  of  eight  months  with  the  Imperialists,^ 
and  despatched  Fieramosca  to  communicate  the  intelligence  | 
to  Bourbon.  Confiding  in  the  promises  and  pretences  of  the  | 
Viceroy,  Clement,  with  incredible  temerity,  disbanded  his  ' 
forces,  retaining  only  200  light  horse  and  2,000  foot.  On  | 
Fieramosca’s  appearance  in  Bourbon’s  camp,  he  was  roughly  | 
handled  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  propositions  rejected.  Too  j 
late,^  Clement  now  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  | 
revoke  the  conditions  he  had  made  with  the  Viceroy,  in  whose  | 
conduct  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  duplicity  or  cowardice  was  1 
the  prevailing  element.^  In  the  first  instance.  Bourbon  had  | 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,  as  many  of  its  citizens  | 
were  anxious  to  expel  the  Medici.  But  the  appearance  of  the  ' 
Duke  of  Urbino  on  the  25th  at  once  pacified  the  sedition,  and  j, 
put  the  city  into  a posture  of  defence.^  On  the  27th  Bourbon  ! 
turned  his  steps  to  Eome.  His  march  was  encumbered  with  | 
numerous  obstacles.  Snow"  and  rain  had  fallen  in  great  : 
abundance,  rendering  roads  and  rivers  impassable,  and  the  | 
transport  of  artillery  impossible.  It  was  necessary  to  lose  no  , 
time,  in  order  to  take  the  Eomans  unprepared,  and  anticipate  j 
a counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who,  . 
with  characteristic  indecision,  wasted  the  precious  hours  in  | 
making  preparations,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  Bourbon  ; 
was  at  Eome,  had  advanced  no  further  than  Perugia.  Leaving  i 
their  artillery  at  Siena,  and  forsaking  the  high  road,  the  | 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  with  incredible  labour,  threaded  I 
their  way  by  bridlepaths  and  mountainous  defiles,  making  no  ; 
stay  to  collect  provisions,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  needo  ! 
In  Eome  all  was  confusion.  The  Pope,  trusting  entirely  in  j 
his  perplexity  to  Eenzo  da  Ceri,  a soldier  of  more  vanity  than  ! 
experience,  who  had  hurriedly  levied  recruits  from  the  stable 
boys  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  shops  of  artificers,  neglected  to  ■ 

1 Yen.  CaL,  p.  38.  ^ jy,  p.  1375.  - | 
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take  the  commonest  precautions  for  retarding  the  advance  of 
Bourbon,  or  securing  the  safety,  of  the  city.  No  bridges  were 
cut,  no  adequate  means  adopted  for  strengthening  the  defences, 
many  of  which  had  fallen  into  ruins. 

Arriving  at  Borne  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  May,^  Bourbon 
posted  his  troops  behind  St.  Peter’s,  near  the  St.  Pancras 
gate ; and  immediately  sent  a trumpet  to  the  Pope,  demanding 
permission  to  enter  the  city  and  purchase  provisions.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  hardship  and  privations  to  which  his 
army  had  been  exposed  during  its  march,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  its  numbers  had  been  greatly  increased  by  Italian 
renegades.  It  had  swept  into  its  track  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  through  which  it  passed,  all  of  whom  eagerly  joined 
its  ranks,  hoping  to  share  in  the  plunder.  Barbarians  have 
done  much  in  the  course  of  ages  to  injure  Borne ; but  bar- 
barians could  have  done  little  had  they  not  been  aided  by 
Italian  hands  and  Italian  treachery.  Borne’s  worst  enemies 
have  proceeded  from  its  own  loins.  By  the  advice  of  Italians, 
Bourbon  had  been  induced  to  besiege  Florence,  hoping  to 
reward  his  soldiers  with  its  spoils.  By  the  same  advice,  when 
he  found  the  Florentines  resolved  to  defend  themselves,  he 
had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
Borne.  Italians  guided  his  march,  Italian  heads  plotted  and 
directed  the  attack.  The  Germans  under  Freundsberg  had 
left  their  country,  shoeless  and  penniless.  Bagged  and  half- 
starved  by  their  long  privations,  they  had  but  one  thought — 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  fill  their  pockets.  The  Spaniards, 
licentious,  sensual,  and  perfidious,  long  accustomed  to  the 
idleness  and  dissipation  of  Milan,  had  been  induced  to  evacuate 
their  quarters  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  expecting  to  find 
in  Borne  a richer  and  more  luxurious  capital  than  that  which 
they  had  left.  But  for  these  passions  they  had  one  palliation ; 
Italy  was  not  their  country,  nor  was  Borne  their  capital.  Not 
less  rapacious  than  the  German,  not  less  cruel  and  perfidious 
than  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian  plundered  and  sacked  his 
common  country,  and  led  its  enemies  to  the  spoil  he  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  strength  to  have  seized  alone. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  rose  heavy  with  clouds  and  fogs, 
hiding  from  the  Bomans  the  advance  and  manoeuvres  of  their 
assailants.  Their  artillery,  in  which  alone  they  had  the 
advantage,  proved  useless.  The  guns  from  their  forts 
thundered  idly  in  the  air,  more  mischievous  to  themselves 

' See  IV.  p.  1418. 
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than  to  their  enemy.  Twice  the  assault  was  given,  and  twice 
the  assailants  were  repulsed.  At  the  third  onset,  Bourbon 
was  seen,  conspicuous  in  his  white  armour,  holding  a ladder 
in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  beckoning  his  soldiers,  to 
follow.  He  had  scarcely  mounted  the  second  round,  when  he 
was  struck  with  a harquebus  from  behind,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded.^  Some  say  that  he  died  immediately,  and  that  a ; 
cloak  was  thrown  over  his  body  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
conceal  his  death  from  the  soldiers ; others  say  that  when  he 
found  himself  wounded,  he  was  assisted  to  descend,  carried 
into  a neighbouring  chapel,  and  when  the  Thurion  gate  ” was 
taken,  conveyed  into  the  church  of  San  Sisto.^  Before  his 
death  he  confessed,  received  his  Creator,  and  desired  to  be 
taken  to  Milan,  though  some  thought  he  meant  Eome  ; for  he 
died  murmuring  a Rome,  a Rome.”  ^ 

More  thick  and  murky  fell  the  mist,  hiding  from  each 
other  assailants  and  assailed.  In  the  pause,  Eenzo,  who  | 
defended  the  walls  with  4,000  men,  cried  out  that  Bourbon  j 
and  Orange  were  taken ; but  the  Spaniards,  with  renewed  | 
cries  of  Came,  came ! Sangre,  sangre  / Bourbon,  Bourbon ! | 
carried  the  ramparts  with  a desperate  effort,  and  drove  the  | 
defenders  before  them,  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  As  an  | 
indication  of  the  utter  want  of  care  and  foresight  on  the  part  j 
of  the  Pope,  a detachment  of  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  gain  i 
admittance  unperceived,  by  the  bastion  of  San  Spirito,  near  ^ 
the  garden  of  Cardinal  Ermellino,  where  the  walls  were  low  i 
and  their  continuity  interrupted  by  a small  house,  which  had 
only  been  masked  with  clay.^  Here  a small  body  of  Spaniards 
contrived  to  gain  an  entry ; and  the  besieged,  seeing  their  ^ 
approach,  and  believing  the  city  to  be  taken,  fled  in  disorder. 
Some  were  crushed  in  their  flight,  others  jumped  into  the 
Tiber ; soldiers  and  people  were  mingled  together  in  one  i 
headlong  and  indiscriminate  rout.  The  Pope,  who  sat  un- 
moved in  his  chair  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  only  smiled  at  the  fears 
of  the  anxious  throng  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  now  fled  . 
in  precipitation  along  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  Castle  j, 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  approaches  were  obstructed  by  a vast 
crowd  of  prelates,  merchants,  Jews  and  ladies,  all  fleeing  for  | 
safety  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  Pope  and  the  higher  ' 

‘ “ At  the  Thurion  gate,”  says  Spirito,  called  the  Torrione  di  S.  ' 

the  authority  |iere  followed.  But  no  Spirito. — Ed.  | 

such  locality  is  known.  Lord  Acton  ^ IV.  p.  1418.  ■ jl 

suggested  to  the  author  that  it  ^ | 

might  be  a tower  at  the  gate  of  Santo  * Buonaparte,  p.  202.  jj 
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ecclesiastics  pressed  in  for  admittance,  the  hopeless  fugitives 
of  lower  rank  were  driven  back,  and,  compelled  to  make  way, 
were  crushed  to  death,  or  forced  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Tiber.  The  rusty  portcullis  was  lowered  with  difficulty,  and 
the  hapless  crowd  without  was  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the 
infuriated  foe.  No  one,  says  an  eyewitness,  had  resolution 
enough,  like  Horatius  Codes,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  or  prudence 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  which  would  have  embarrassed 
the  invaders,  and  exposed  them  to  the  fire  of  St.  Angelo. 
Small  and  ineffectual  as  were  the  means  of  defence  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  they  were  rendered  more 
ineffectual  still  by  the  total  absence  of  plan,  co-operation, 
leadership,  individual  bravery,  or  presence  of  mind.  All  fled 
like  sheep  before  wolves,  or  glided  adroitly  into  the  ranks  of 
their  pursuers,  turning  their  arms  against  their  countrymen. 

Seeing  the  walls  left  defenceless,  the  Spaniards  shouted  to 
their  comrades  to  advance,  and  the  carnage  became  general. 
No  quarter  was  given,  no  sex  and  no  age  was  spared. 
Abandoning  their  arms,  the  Komans  fled  in  vain  for  pro- 
tection to  their  churches  and  their  altars.  Altars  and  churches 
were  little  regarded  by  demoralized  Spaniards,  and  by  Germans 
more  brutal  than  Goths  or  Vandals. 

Abandoning  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo  as  hopeless,  and  leaving 
a strong  guard  at  its  gates  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  the  enemy  now  divided  themselves  into 
companies  and  plundered  the  city.  Kesistance  was  in  vain, 
if  any  thought  of  resistance.  The  wretched  inhabitants, 
exposed  to  the  passions  of  a brutal  and  infuriated  soldiery, 
could  only  offer  their  goods  to  be  burnt  or  pillaged,  happy  if, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  precious  or  dear  to  them,  they 
could  save  their  lives.  Not  unfrequently,  when  they  had 
sacrificed  all,  they  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  in  a fit  of 
drunken  passion,  or  to  gratify  a savage  jest.  If  fathers  and 
mothers  wept  at  the  murder  of  their  children,  or  the  violation 
of  their  daughters,  their  emotions  were  interpreted  as  an 
insult  to  the  victors ; if  they  hid  their  emotions  under  a forced 
tranquillity  they  were  exposed  to  still  greater  cruelties  for 
their  assumed  indifference.  Convents  and  churches  were  no 
more  spared  than  private  houses.  The  restraints  that  religion 
might  otherwise  have  imposed  only  stimulated  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  invaders ; and  the  most  obscene  debaucheries  were 
mingled  with  acts  of  revolting  blasphemy  and  indescribable 
brutality. 
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When  the  soldiers  had,  in  some  measure,  slaked  their  j 
thirst  for  blood,  they  fell  to  rifling  the  churches.  It  would 
be  mere  mockery  to  suppose  that  religion  had  any  share  in 
these  enormities,  or  that  the  Lutheran  tenets  of  the  Germans 
transported  them  with  iconoclastic  zeal  to  shatter  images, 
and  set  fire  to  shrines  and  religious  houses.  Yet  the  evidence 
is  indisputable  that  Lutherans  at  the  time  looked  upon  these 
scenes  with  more  than  pious  resignation,  and  imagined  that 
Luther  was  honoured  by  an  impious  travestie  of  holy  things 
enacted  by  a disorderly  horde  of  robbers.  No  sooner  did  they 
enter  a church  than  they  swept  away  copes,  chalices,  images,  ’ 
and  ornaments — all,  in  short,  that  was  really  valuable,  or 
thought  to  be.  Kelics  were  cast  to  the  ground  with  an  air 
of  contempt ; images  of  saints  were  plucked  from  their  niches,  I 
broken  up,  or  thrown  into  the  fire.  Pictures  and  frescoes  j 
were  mutilated  in  sport.  Some  breaking  into  the  sacristies,  j 
put  on  the  vestments,  and  mounting  the  altar  officiated  in  | 
derision,  substituting  for  prayers  the  most  horrible  blasphemies.  i 
Others  paraded  the  streets  in  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  ! 
bishops  and  cardinals.  One  group  of  Lutheran  infantry,  in  | 
their  drunken  orgies,  laid  hold  of  the  Cardinal  Ara  Cseli,  and  | 
carried  him  on  a bier  throughout  the  streets  of  Borne,  singing  j 
the  office  for  the  dead.  Stopping  before  one  of  the  churches,  [ 
they  pronounced  over  him  a funeral  oration,  interlarded  with  i 
the  most  revolting  obscenities.  Then  taking  him  to  their  i 
quarters,  they  compelled  him  to  serve  them  with  the  choicest  ; 
wines  in  consecrated  vessels.  The  higher  the  rank  of  their  i 
prisoners,  the  greater  their  reputation  for  wealth,  the  more  ! 
refined  and  exquisite  were  the  tortures  prepared  for  them.  | 
Some  were  suspended  by  their  arms  in  the  air ; others,  with 
their  feet  shackled,  were  dangled  over  wells  and  deep  pits  of  ' 
water,  with  the  threat  of  having  the  rope  cut  if  they  did  not 
declare  where  their  treasures  were  hidden.  Many  sunk  under  | 
the  blows  they  received,  or  were  branded  with  fire  in  different 
parts  of  their  bodies,  or  their  teeth  torn  out,  or  molten  lead  ^ 
poured  into  their  mouths.  In  one  instance,  a prelate  who  had  i 
been  taken  prisoner  with  a diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  was  ^ 
compelled  to  surrender  it.  As  the  soldier  who  was  drawing  it 
off  lost  patience,  his  corporal,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  drew  ' 
his  knife,  cut  off  the  prisoner’s  finger,  and  presented  it  to  his 
comrade.  Drawing  off  the  ring,  the  soldier  threw  back  the 
finger  in  &e  face  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  . It  might  have 
seemed  as  if  the  old  persecuting  era  of  Nero  and  Domitian 
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had  returned, — only  that  in  the  worst  days  of  these  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith  no  brutality,  no  licentiousness,  had  ever 
reached  the  height  to  which  these  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire,  and  of  him  who  was  the  hereditary  patron  of  the 
Church,  now  carried  their  excesses. 

Fierce  and  brutal  as  were  these  German  troopers,  drawn 
from  the  robber  fastnesses  of  their  own  land,  and  accustomed 
to  all  sorts  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  found  guides  and  advisers  in  their  renegade  Italian 
associates,  and  the  vilest  scum  of  the  vilest  population.  Italian 
servants  betrayed  their  masters.  Italian  residents  pointed 
out  to  the  enemies  of  their  country  the  most  costly  palaces, 
the  secret  retreats  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  defenceless. 
Italian  ingenuity  suggested  the  more  refined  methods  of 
cruelty,  the  more  scandalous  violations  of  oaths  and  promises. 
No  sight  of  blood,  though  the  blood  was  Eoman,  no  misery, 
no  despair,  moved  them  to  pity,  still  less  to  interpose  and 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  citizens.  Not  an 
instance  is  mentioned  of  these  Italians  administering  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  who  perished  forgotten 
and  neglected  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 

In  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  men,  women,  and  children  cast 
themselves  down  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors ; others  were  pushed 
out  of  windows  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  In  one  instance  a 
prisoner,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  tortures  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors 
by  dashing  out  his  brains  against  the  pavement ; in  another, 
a Florentine,  who  had  paid  down  1,000  crowns  for  his  liberty, 
after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  required  to  pay  the  same 
in  gold.  Unable  to  raise  the  sum,  he  was  again  put  to  the 
torture,  and  in  his  agony  seizing  a poignard  from  his  tor- 
mentor, plunged  it  into  his  breast,  and  thus  slew  himself. 

Enormous  as  was  the  booty,  it  was  soon  squandered  in 
gambling,  or  disposed  of  for  wholly  inadequate  sums  to  the 
Jewish  cormorants  and  vultures  that  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
invading  armies.  Staggering  along  the  streets  in  rich  copes, 
jewelled  collar,  and  magnificent  bracelets,  these  Germans, 
who  had  entered  Eome  shoeless  and  in  rags,  would  stake  and 
lose  all  on  a throw  of  the  dice,  and,  naked  as  before,  start 
afresh  in  search  of  plunder  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Others 
might  be  seen  tramping  about  the  city,  like  cardinals,  followed 
by  a long  train  of  lacquies,  attended  by  their  concubines  in 
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the  embroidered  robes,  the  mitres,  and  the  chasubles  they  had  j 
rifled  from  the  sanctuaries.  The  waste,  the  profligacy,  the  i 
numerous  unburied  corpses,  brought  with  them  the  usual 
Nemesis  of  plague  and  famine.  The  terrors  inspired  by  the 
soldiers  had  effectually  cut  off  all  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  country;  and  as  the  occupation  of  the  city  lasted  many 
weeks,  the  privations  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  feed  on 
roots  and  herbs,  became  intolerable.  Disease  raged  every- 
where. The  contagion  spread  from  the  populace  to  the 
soldiers  ; and  the  plague,  less  discriminating  than  the  sword, 
mowed  down  alike  both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

To  these  details,  preserved  in  the  main  by  an  eyewitness, 
Jacopo  Buonaparte,  a gentleman  of  San  Miniato,  I add  an 
abridged  account  of  the  same  siege,  sent  by  an  Imperial  officer, 
and  an  attendant  on  Bourbon,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

He  writes  ^ in  Italian  by  the  hand  of  another,  being  dis- 
abled, as  will  be  shown  further  on,  and  proceeds  to  say 
that — 


1 


“ After  Bourbon  had  joined  the  Emperor’s  army  against  Florence  and 
Siena,  finding  that  Florence  was  well-fortified,  and  defended  by  the  army 
of  the  League,  so  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  take  it, 
and  victuals  meanwhile  would  have  run  short,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rome  was  defenceless,  and  by  plundering  it  and  putting  the  Pope  to  great 
extremity  we  should  gain  all  the  rest,  Bourbon  determined  to  push  on  by 
forced  marches  to  Rome,  before  the  army  of  the  League  should  come  to 
its  assistance.  To  do  this  the  better  all  the  artillery  was  left  at  Siena. 
We  accordingly  pushed  on  at  the  rate  of  20  or  24  miles  a day,  a speed 
quite  extraordinary  for  so  great  an  army,  oppressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger. 
On  Saturday  the  4th,  the  army  occupied  I’lsola,  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
Bourbon  and  all  the  principal  persons  were  greatly  surprised  that  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  seeing  their  danger,  and  being  unarmed,  sent  no 
ambassador  or  message.  Several  of  your  Majesty’s  good  subjects  thought 
that  if  the  army  came  up  to  the  walls,  it  was  a question  whether  it  could 
take  the  city,  having  no  artillery  ; and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  army.  But  if  it  was  taken,  they  foresaw  it  would  have  to  be  put  to 
the  sack  ; which  would  be  injurious  to  your  Majesty’s  service,  because, 
being  enriched  by  plunder,  the  army  would  be  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  would  withdraw  to  Naples  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  troops 
did  not  proceed,  they  would  demand  their  pay,  and  this  it  was  impossible 
to  give  them.  We,  therefore,  advised  Bourbon  to  manage  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Pope,  without  the 
entire  destruction  of  Rome.  Bourbon  approved  of  this,  and  desired 
some  arrangement  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  army  ; nevertheless  he  said 
he  was  not  bound  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  give  him 
time  to  provide  for  himself,  alleging  that  the  admiral  of  France  forbore  to 
sack  Milan  when  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
it,  because  it  was  afterwards  defended  by  Signor  Prospero  ; and  that  in 
another  case,  when  Chiaramonte  was  before  Bologna,  and  treating  with 
pope  Julius,  Fabricius  Colonna  entered  the  city,  and  the  Pope  repudiated 
the  treaty. 


II  Sacco  di  Roma,  493.  (Abridged.) 
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^‘Bourbon  accordingly  drew  near,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  5th, 
we  lodged  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peter’s,  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Pancras. 
Nevertheless,  Bourbon  wrote  in  the  morning  a letter  to  the  Pope,  urging 
him  to  take  some  good  appointment,  and  not  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
At  last  it  was  proposed  that  I should  go  to  the  Pope  ; but,  not  having  a 
safe-conduct,  it  was  thought  right  that  I should  remain.  The  letter  was 
sent  by  a trumpet,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  whether  it  got  to 
the  Pope’s  hands  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  No  answer  came.  We  had 
promised  to  wait  till  the  22nd  hour  of  the  day,  after  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  restrain  the  army.  In  the  evening,  accordingly,  scaling 
ladders  were  provided  for  the  assault  next  morning  at  the  Borgo,  on  the 
side  of  the  furnaces,  where  the  wall  was  considered  to  be  weakest.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  6th,  the  assault  was  given,  and  by  mischance 
Bourbon  was  hit  by  a harquebus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  near  the 
right  thigh  ; of  which  wound  he  died  immediately.  Nevertheless  the 
event  was  concealed.  The  Borgo  was  taken  that  morning.  The  Pope 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  in  the 
palace,  but  on  hearing  of  their  loss  withdrew  into  the  Castle  St.  Angelo. 

‘ ‘ Having  entered,  our  men  sacked  the  whole  Borgo,  and  killed  almost 
every  one  they  found,  making  only  a very  few  prisoners.  There  were  not, 
I believe,  more  than  3,000  of  the  enemy  in  Pome,  and  they  hardly  made 
any  defence.  Unluckily  for  them  a dark  fog  prevailed  all  day,  and  people 
could  hardly  see  each  other.  The  fight  lasted  two  hours.  The  Romans, 
as  we  have  heard,  Were  fully  persuaded  by  Penzo  da  Ceri  that  neither  the 
Borgo  nor  Rome  could  be  stormed  without  artillery,  and  they  waited  for 
succours  from  the  army  of  the  League.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Pope 
being  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  those  Romans  who  had  taken  arms,  and 
a few  soldiers  that  remained,  defending  the  bridges  and  the  part  called 
the  Transtiberine,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  being  in  the  Borgo,  and 
the  captains  and  councillors  of  the  army  being  joined  together,  an 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Portugal  came  to  us,  showing  that  some  Romans 
near  him  had  come  by  consent  of  the  Pope  to  treat  of  an  appointment. 
He  was  answered  that  if  the  Pope  could  first  put  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
captains  the  Ponte  Molle  and  the  Transtiberine  suburb,  we  were  content 
to  treat.  The  ambassador  did  not  return  that  day  with  any  answer.  The 
Transtiberine  was  stormed  and  taken,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bridges 
of  Sisto  and  S.  Maria,  by  which  the  army  made  an  entrance  into  Rome. 
This  was  early  in  the  evening  of  the  6th.  Yet  the  Romans  had  been  all 
so  confident  of  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  that  not  a single  person 
had  fied  out  of  the  city,  or  carried  anything  away.  Thus  persons  of  every 
nation,  age,  sex,  and  degree  were  taken  prisoners,  and  not  one  escaped. 
All  the  monasteries  were  rifled,  and  the  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
them  carried  off.  Every  person  was  compelled  by  torture  to  pay  a ransom, 
not  according  to  his  condition,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  soldiers, 
after  being  stripped  of  all  his  goods.  The  greater  part  were  unable  to 
pay,  and  remained  in  prison,  subjected  to  ill  treatment.  The  cardinals  of 
Siena,  Cesarino,  and  Enchivort  remained  in  their  houses,  expecting  to  be 
better  treated,  because  they  were  Imperialists  ; and  cardinals  Bancat 
[Brancazio  ?],  Trani,  and  Jacobazio,  and  a number  of  ladies  and  friends, 
had  taken  refuge  with  them,  with  their  goods  ; but  finding  that  no  more 
respect  was  paid  to  them  than  to  the  others,  each  of  them  was  content  to 
compound  for  a great  ransom.  Nevertheless  even  this  did  not  help  them 
much  ; for  in  three  or  four  days  these  houses  were  entirely  sacked  ; and 
with  great  difficulty  some  ladies  and  others  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
cardinal  Colonna,  who  had  lost  every  bit  of  furniture  he  had.  There 
remained  only  a mantle  and  a single  shirt.  Cardinals  S.  Sisto  and  Minerva, 
who  had  remained  at  home,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because, 
being  poor,  they  could  not  pay  a ransom.  The  ornaments  of  all  the 
churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  relics  and  other  sacred  things  thrown  into 
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sinks  and  cesspools.  Even  the  holy  places  were  sacked.  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Papal  palace,  from  basement  to  the  top  were  turned 
into  stables  for  horses.  I am  convinced  your  Majesty,  as  a most  Christian 
prince,  will  be  grieved  at  all  this  havock  and  contempt  of  the  city  of 
Pome  ; but  every  one  considers  it  has  taken  place  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  because  the  court  of  Rome  was  so  ill-ruled.  Nevertheless  the 
ruin  is  too  great,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  remedy  is  possible  without  your 
Majesty’s  presence  and  authority. 

“ This  army  has  neither  head  nor  members,  obedience,  nor  form  of 
any  kind.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  The  prince  of  Orange  and 
Giovanni  d’Orbina  do  what  they  can,  but  it  is  of  little  use.  The  lance- 
knights  have  behaved  like  very  Lutherans,  the  others  as  among  Christians. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  sack,  which 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  gold.  It  is  believed  that  great  part  of  the 
Spaniards  will  retire  with  their  booty  to  Naples, 

“ On  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th,  the  second  day  of  our  entry,  the  Pope 
wrote  a letter  to  the  captains,  praying  them  to  send  me  to  his  Holiness. 
I accordingly  went  by  their  direction  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  I 
found  his  Holiness  with  13  of  his  cardinals,  in  great  grief,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Pope  told  me,  weeping,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Cardinals,  that  since  fate  had  brought  him  to  this,  owing  to  his  trusting 
too  much  to  the  capitulation  with  the  Viceroy,  he  no  longer  wished  to 
make  any  defence,  but  would  place  his  person  and  those  of  the  Cardinals 
in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,  and  desired  me  to  be  mediator  with  the 
captains  for  some  good  appointment.  I gave  his  Holiness  and  the 
Cardinals  what  consolation  I could,  saying  they  might  well  imagine  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  maltreat  the  Pope  or  the  Holy  See  ; 
and  that  they  were  much  to  blame,  as  it  had  been  in  their  power  by  some 
good  appointment  to  have  prevented  the  army  from  coming  so  near. 
Nevertheless,  I undertook  to  do  what  was  right,  and  went  several  times 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  captains,  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals  ; 
so  that  in  four  days  I had  arranged  a capitulation,  which  was  generally 
considered  useful  and  honorable  to  your  Majesty.  I know  not  how  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  with  what  followed,  but  that  I leave  to  your 
judgment.  The  Pope  at  first  objected  to  the  form  of  the  obligation,  but 
at  last  consented.  It  is  true  there  was  some  impediment  on  our  part  which 
delayed  the  execution  ; this  was  the  ill  behavior  of  the  Germans,  who 
were  in  hopes  that  we  should  not  leave  Rome,  or  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment, until  they  were  paid  all  that  was  due  to  them,  amounting,  by  their 
reckoning,  to  300,000  scudi  ; and  as  the  Pope  could  only  pay  100,000 
scudi,  selling  all  that  he  had  in  the  Castle,  both  of  his  own  and  of  the 
Church’s  ornaments,  and  goods  of  the  Cardinals  and  others,  no  means 
could  be  found  to  satisfy  their  demands.  So  I am  in  great  fear  lest,  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Germans  and  the  fault  of  others,  the  whole  fruit  of 
our  enterprise  will  be  lost,  especially  as  the  army  of  the  League  is  not  far 
off ; not  more,  it  is  believed,  than  20  or  25  miles  ; and  some  of  their  men 
have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  the  Pope.  A few  days  later  it  was 
arranged  with  the  lanceknights  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  Pope  should 
be  given  to  them  ; and  the  j)rince  of  Orange  and  other  captains  promised 
that  they  should  be  paid  in  full,  out  of  the  first  moneys  recovered,  as 
surety  for  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
By  these  two  conditions  we  hope  to  stave  off  their  eagerness  (rahhia)  to 
have  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  their  hands,  for  which  they  make  great 
importunity.  In  truth,  this  treaty  is  of  such  great  importance  that  your 
Majesty  s servants  seem  to  have  undertaken  every  obligation  with  these 
lanceknights  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  Some 
difficulty  remains  about  finding  the  100,000  sc.,  but  I hope  to  hit  on  some 
expedient.  'Thus  it  is  determined  to  put,  to-morrow,  300  foot  into  the 
Castle,  for  its  safe  custody,  and  gradually  we  shall  see  to  the  execution  of 
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I the  rest.  In  reward  for  my  labours  on  the  first  day  I treated  with  the 
Pope,  in  going  from  the  castle  I was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  the 
, shot  of  an  harquebus  from  the  Castle,  so  I cannot  write  with  my  own 
^ hand. 

“ On  the  19th  May  I returned  to  the  Castle  to  conclude  the  treaty 
i with  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  to  which  they  had  added  certain  articles 
about  the  departure  of  the  persons  in  the  Castle.  V espasian  Colonna  and 
the  abbot  of  Najera  were  with  me.  As  the  Pope  was  unable  to  pay  the 
I 100,000  cr.  in  money,  not  having  more  than  80,000,  we  sought  for  mer- 
'chants,  who  promised  to  pay  the  20,000  cr.  on  the  security  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals.  The  Pope,  as  usual,  attempted  to  procrastinate, 
wishing  to  see  what  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  League.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  Carpi  and  the  Datary,  and  Gregory  Casale,  the 
English  ambassador.  In  consequence  of  tlris  delay,  it  was  determined 
the  same  night  to  enclose  the  Castle  with  intrenchments,  and  that  the 
army  should  take  the  field.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  bringing  the 
soldiers  together,  as  they  were  busy  with  the  booty,  and  would  not  turn 
out,  especially  the  lanceknights,  who  thought  it  was  a trick  to  get  them 
out  of  their  quarters.  The  trenches  were  so  made  that  neither  the  Pope 
nor  any  one  else  could  escape. 

“Great  confusion,”  he  continues,  “has  prevailed  in  the  army  since 
Bourbon’s  death.  If  he  had  lived,  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
sacked,  and  matters  would  have  been  in  a better  course  ; but  it  is  of  no 
use  to  talk  of  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

‘ ‘ Since  Bourbon’s  death  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The 
Viceroy  is  unpopular,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  is  away.  The  prince  of 
Orange  has  thought  of  himself  as  captain  general  ; and  everytliing  had 
been  done  in  his  name,  not  indeed  as  captain  general,  but  as  the  chief 
person  in  the  army.  He  is  a favorite  with  tlie  Germans.  We  are 
expecting  to  hear  from  your  Majesty  how  the  city  is  to  be  governed,  and 
whether  the  Holy  See  is  to  be  retained  or  not.  Some  are  of  ojDinion  it 
should  not  continue  in  Rome,  lest  the  French  king  should  make  a 
patriarch  in  his  kingdom,  and  deny  obedience  to  the  said  See,  and  the 
king  of  England  and  all  other  Christian  princes  do  the  same.  The 
Imperialists  advise  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  kept  so  low  that  the 
Emperor  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Since  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  agree  to  the  capitulation,  the  captains  and 
counsellors  of  the  army  had  been  occupied  in  surrounding  St.  Angelo  with 
trenches,  and  preparing  to  fight  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  succour  the 
Pope.  Seeing  all  ho^De  of  succour  fruitless,  the  Pope  has  returned  to  the 
negotiations,  and  his  troops  evacuated  the  Castle,  of  which  Alarcon  took 
possession  with  300  infantry. 

“ Last  night  some  Spaniards  mutinied  against  the  Germans,  being  dis- 
satisfied that  the  money  paid  by  the  Pope  should  be  assigned  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Germans,  and  that  the  hostages  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  Viceroy,  who  is  not  well  looked  on  by  many,  was  afraid  of 
harm  happening  to  him,  and  left  Rome.  The  marquis  del  Vasto  has  gone 
with  him,  Don  Ugo  and  Alarcon  have  remained,  and  with  the  other 
captains  and  counsellors  have  pacified  the  Germans.  Every  day  similar 
dangers  and  difficulties  have  happened,  and  the  lanceknights  did  not 
refrain  from  sacking  the  houses  of  Spaniards  and  others. 

“ There  is  much  famine  and  pestilence  here,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  leave,  because  of  the  length  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
and  for  want  of  money  for  the  soldiers. 

“ The  prince  of  Orange  was  wounded  by  an  harquebus  ten  days  ago. 
The  shot  entered  under  the  eye,  passed  through  the  head  and  the  palate, 
and  out  under  his  ear.  There  is  good  hope  of  his  recovery. 

“Many  think  that  if  your  Majesty  could  make  a good  peace  with 
France,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  come  to  Italy.  In  fact,  without  your 
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coming,  all  Italy  will  be  destroyed,  chiefly  because  this  army  thinks  of 
nothing  but  plunder  and  destruction,  and  there  is  no  one  to  restrain  it. 
Most  of  the  Romans  are  still  prisoners,  as  the  soldiers  demand  ransoms  at 
their  pleasure,  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  pay,  having  lost  all.  No 
captain  dares  to  speak  of  a remedy. 

^ ‘ The  prince  of  Orange  and  these  captains,  considering  that  I worked 
much  at  the  accord  by  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  will  come  into  your 
Majesty’s  hands,  have  granted  me  the  government  of  these  cities,  with 
power  to  appoint  a substitute.  I send  a copy  of  the  grant,  and  beg  from 
you  a confirmation  or  new  grant,  as  I wish  to  give  it  to  my  brother. 

“Now  Bourbon  is  dead,  near  whom  your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  live, 
I wait  further  orders.  Rome,  8 June  1527.” 

One  more  extract  from  a private  letter  of  Cardinal  Como 
to  his  secretary  ^ must  close  these  horrible  details  : — 

“Rome  was  taken  on  the  6th.  They  began  to  sack  the  city  the  same 
day.  The  sacking  and  taking  of  prisoners  continued  for  12  days,  and  it 
would  have  lasted  longer  still  if  there  had  been  anything  to  sack,  or  any 
more  prisoners  to  take.  After  the  first  three  days,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  claimed  to  be  chief  on  the  death  of  Bourbon,  issued  a proclamation 
against  plundering  and  taking  prisoners,  but  the  soldiers  no  longer 
acknowledged  any  superior,  and  behaved  more  cruelly  than  before.  The 
palace  of  Pompeio  Colonna,  in  which  was  the  Chancery,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  rifled ; but  Pompeio  Colonna  had  not  yet  come  thither,  and 
little  booty  was  found  in  it.  Next  the  palace  of  Campo  di  Fiore  was 
sacked,  and  those  of  all  the  Cardinals  who  were  in  the  Castle  with  the 
Pope.  An  attack  was  then  made  on  the  palace  of  the  ambassador  of 
Portugal  (Don  Martino,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Portugal),  who  was  reported 
to  have  a large  store  of  goods  belonging  to  merchants.  Two  Spanish 
captains  volunteered  to  defend  the  palace  for  sufficient  drink  money.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador,  confiding  in  the  shadow  of  his  King  whose 
kinsman  he  was,  said  he  would  have  no  banner  but  that  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  The  merchants  and  gentlemen  whose  goods  were  in  his  house, 
and  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  prayed  him,  with  tears,  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  captains  ; but  the  ambassador  said  it  was  against 
the  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  captains  went  away,  and  brought 
Spaniards  and  lanceknights,  who  entered  the  palace  together ; and  though 
it  was  very  strong,  and  well  fortified  with  men  and  artillery,  no  defence 
was  made.  The  whole  palace  was  sacked,  and  all  that  were  within  it  were 
made  prisoners,  both  men  and  women.  The  ambassador  was  taken  and 
robbed,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  help  of  John  de  Urbino 
(d’Orbina),  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a heavy  fine,  besides  the 
money  and  goods  he  had  lost,  amounting  to  more  than  13,000  ducats. 
The  total  amount  of  property  in  the  house  was  upwards  of  500,000  ducats  ; 
for  it  was  the  strongest  palace  in  Rome, — and  all  the  Roman  gentlemen 
had  deposited  their  money  and  jewels  in  it,  the  merchants  their  fine 
goods,  and  the  J ews  their  pledges. 

“ The  soldiers  then  began  to  attack  the  other  houses  of  the  princes, 
Romans,  and  merchants,  every  one  of  which  was  sacked,  even  to  those  of 
the  poor  water-ca,rriers  {acquaroli).  There  remained  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  Valle,  Oesarino,  the  Fleming  Enchivort,  and  Siena,  to  whom, 
as  they  were  Imperialists,  a number  of  men  and  women  had  fled,  with 
their  goods,  for  protection.  These  houses  were  spared  for  eight  days. 
The  Spanish  captains,  pretending  a wish  for  these  houses  to  be  spared, 
offered  to  protect  them  for  a certain  sum.  At  first  they  demanded  for 
each  of  the  cardinals’  palaces  100,000  ducats,  making  it  a great  favour  to 

’ ^ II  Sacco  di  Roma,  471.  (Abridged.) 
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; spare  them  on  these  terms.  In  the  end,  Cesarino  was  compelled  to  agree 
for  45,000  ducats,  La  Valle  for  35,000,  Enchivort  for  40,000,  Siena  for 
; 35,000.  These  sums  were  all  paid  in  two  days.  A day  or  two  after  the 
] captains  who  had  received  the  composition  money  said  that  the  lance- 
I knights  wanted  to  come  and  sack,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent  them, 
i The  lanceknights  accordingly  attacked  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  of  Siena, 

' who  thought  himself  safe  by  the  good  cheer  he  had  offered,  and  the 
friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  the  Emperor.  The  fight  raged  in 
I his  palace  for  more  than  four  hours  ; it  was  entirely  gutted,  and  the 
cardinal  himself  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  all  that  were  within. 

; He  was  dragged  through  the  streets  without  his  biretta,  with  a sorrowful 
! visage,  and  many  kicks  and  blows,  and  made  to  pay  50,000  ducats  ; and 
I after  he  had  paid  them,  he  was  tied  to  a stable,  and  his  head  would  have 
I been  cut  ofi*  if  he  had  not  paid  50,000  ducats  more.  As  he  had  no  money 
i he  was  compelled  to  give  a bill  for  the  amount.  The  lanceknights  then 
I said  they  would  sack  the  palaces  of  Cesarino,  Valle,  and  Enchivort  ; who, 

I seeing  what  had  happened  to  Siena,  withdrew  in  disguise  to  the  house  of 
I Pompey  Colonna.  They  had  scarcely  left  when  these  palaces  were  all 
I sacked,  notwithstanding  the  composition  money  already  paid.  Many 
! ladies  who  were  in  the  house  of  La  Valle  left  to  go  to  Pompey  Colonna’s, 
but  before  they  could  reach  it  about  200  were  carried  off,  with  the 
i greatest  cries  and  lamentations.  ” 

After  a variety  of  similar  cruelties  and  extortions  practised 
I by  the  Spaniards  and  the  lanceknights,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

‘ ‘ All  the  churches  and  monasteries,  both  of  friars  and  nuns,  were 
i sacked.  Many  friars  were  beheaded,  even  priests  at  the  altar  ; many  old 
I nuns  were  beaten  with  sticks  ; many  young  ones  violated,  robbed,  and 
made  prisoners  ; all  the  vestments,  chalices,  silver,  were  taken  from  the 
! churches.  The  tabernacles  in  which  were  contained  the  Corpus  Domini 
\ were  broken,  and  the  Host  itself  was  thrown,  now  on  the  ground,  now 
I into  the  fire,  now  trampled  underfoot,  now  put  in  a fryingpan  to  roast, 

! now  broken  into  a hundred  pieces.  All  the  silver  reliquaries  were 
scattered  about.  The  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  San  Silvestro  was 
: spoiled  of  its  silver  and  thrown  on  the  ground.  It  was  picked  up  by  a 
i poor  old  nun.  Many  of  the  nuns  saved  themselves  in  the  house  of 
Pompey  Colonna,  where  there  were  about  500  in  one  room  ; and  though 
I Pompey  Colonna  could  help  neither  friend  nor  kinsman,  no  injury  was 
j done  in  his  house.  All  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  in  Rome,  both  princes, 

! officials,  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  plundered  and  taken  prisoners  by 
' the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  treated  just  as  cruelly  as  the  others. 

Signor  Pereres  [Perez],  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
i had  to  pay  a ransom  of  2,000  ducats.  In  short,  there  is  not  a house  in 
Rome,  either  of  cardinals  or  others,  not  a church  or  monastery,  either  of 
the  Romans  or  of  foreigners,  great  or  small,  which  has  not  been  sacked  ; 
even  the  houses  of  the  water-carriers  and  porters.  Cardinals,  bishops, 
friars,  priests,  old  nuns,  infants,  dames,  pages,  and  servants — the  very 
poorest — were  tormented  with  unheard-of  cruelties, — the  son  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  the  babe  in  the  sight  of  its  mother.  Fathers  were 
separated  from  sons,  husbands  from  wives,  so  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  each  other  ; menservants  and  maidservants  tortured  to  reveal 
hidden  treasures,  and  made  prisoners,  for  the  most  part,  two  or  three 
times  over  ; first  by  the  Italians,  then  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards 
: by  the  lanceknights  ; sometimes  by  the  very  men  who  had  already  exacted 
a fine,  and,  finding  the  person  rich,  demanded  another.  The  houses  were 
sacked  three  times  : first  of  their  plate  and  fine  goods  ; then  of  their 
other  movables  ; lastly,  the  villanous  Colonnesi  came,  dying  with  hunger, 

! and  sacked  and  ravaged  what  the  other  soldiers  had  not  deigned  to  take. 
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Laden  with  their  booty  they  left  Home,  taking  away  even  nails  and  iron  1 
bars,  so  that  really  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  left.  All  the  apothecaries’  j 
shops  were  plundered  to  no  purpose,  and  the  boxes  and  vases  thrown  i 
about,  so  that  an  ounce  of  medicine  can  hardly  be  purchased  in  Rome  for  ! 
10  ducats.  All  the  registers  and  documents  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  j 
were  sacked,  torn  to  pieces,  and  partly  burnt,  so  that  not  a piece  of  them  1 
can  be  found  entire.  What  a number  of  bulls  were  mutilated,  their  lead  | 
torn  off  to  make  bullets  for  the  harquebuses  ! They  had  begun  to  sack  } 
the  Pope’s  beautiful  private  library,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  world  ; but  Dentuulla,i  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  told  them  that  the 
Prince  forbad  them  to  do  much  in  that  quarter,  as  he  had  his  wardrobe 
close  by  ; which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  them  believe. 

‘ ‘ The  whole  damage  done  in  Rome  is  estimated  by  merchants  at  six 
or  eight  millions  of  ducats  at  the  least ; though  the  enemy  could  only 
have  made  a little  more  than  one  million’s  worth  of  the  goods  taken,  and 
another  million  out  of  the  compositions  and  ransoms  ; but  after  emptying  { 
all  the  colfers  in  Rome,  they  had  100,000  ducats  in  bills.  They  had  no  j 
general.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  their  chief  in  dignity,  but  they  would  | 
not  obey  him.  i 

“The  lanceknights  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  Viceroy  spoken  of  ‘ et  li  | 
vogliono  male  di  morte.’  Gio.  d’Urbino  is  the  first  man  of  all  the  Spanish  j 
officers  that  the  Spaniards  have  obeyed.  Many  of  the  private  soldiers  j 
have  made  as  much  as  25,000,  30,000,  or  even  40,000  ducats  each.  Fancy  | 
what  the  captains  have  made  ! The  prince  of  Orange  has  not  gained  | 
a farthing.  I do  not  believe  it  was  from  any  scruple,  but  that  he  did  not  | 
know  how. — Civita  Vecchia,  24  May  1527.”  | 

Thus  was  Eome  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked,  not  as  in  the  ' 
infancy  of  the  Faith,  by  Goths  and  Finns,  or  by  Turks  and  | 
Mahommedans,  but  in  the  mature  age  of  Christianity,  by  her  | 
own  sons,  who  professed  the  same  creed  and  worshipped  at  ; 
the  same  altars  as  herself.  The  sacred  and  eternal  city,  once  | 
mistress  of  the  world,  exercising  a prouder  lordship  than  j 
Pagan  Eome  had  ever  exercised  over  the  faith  and  consciences  j. 
of  mankind,  was  doomed  once  more  to  sit  in  the  dust,  and  P 
mourn  over  the  iniquities  of  her  own  children,  by  whom  she  i 
had  been  brought  to  desolation.  The  spoiling  of  her  treasures, 
the  destruction  of  her  works  of  art,  the  harvests  of  many 
generations,  the  loss  of  hooks  and  records,  never  to  be  replaced,  | 
were  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  extinction  of  those  tradi- 
tions of  sanctity  and  inviolability  which  had  descended  to  her,  ’ 
as  an  inalienable  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.  Invested  in  , 
the  imaginations  of  men  with  the  fulness  of  Apostolic  authority,  I 
the  central  home  where  Christianity  had  gathered  up  its  | 
strength,  and  arrayed  itself  in  its  most  awful  majesty,  more  ; 
sacred  than  J ewry  itself,  now  that  Jewry  was  wholly  abandoned  i 
to  the  Infidels,  she  was  no  longer  the  queen  and  virgin  of  | 
earlier  times.  The  awe  she  had  once  inspired  was  gone  for  ! 
ever.  Yet  the  world  looked  with  horror  and  dismay  on  this  | 

* Some  error,  apparently,  in  the  transcript.  1 
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spectacle  of  her  ruins.  Even  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental to  her  destruction  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves,  and  shunned  the  averted  looks  of  those  who 
regarded  them  as  profaners  of  holy  things,  and  ministers  of 
Satan.  The  floodgates  of  the  world  had  broken  up,  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Ehodes  and  Hungary  delivered 
to  the  Turk,  Eome  trampled  down  by  heretics,  the  Lutheran 
defiling  the  sanctuary,  the  Infidel  openly  defying  the  Yicar  of 
|the  Most  High,  what  remained  except  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
iwhich  was  fast  coming  on  the  earth  ? The  ancient  strong- 
Iholds  of  the  Faith  had  fallen  and  passed  away ; heresy  and 
corruption  were  now  to  triumph  in  its  stead. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 

For  reasons  which  had  now  become  more  pressing  than  ever,  | 
Wolsey  had  been  anxious,  during  the  last  and  at  the  com-  | 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  to  prevent  any  closer  con-  | 
junction  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor.  But  how  to  h 
proceed  securely  was  the  question,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  I 
able  to  fathom  the  exact  significance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ! 
and  the  precise  nature  of  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of 
the  French  King  with  the  Emperor’s  sister.  In  this  un-  | 
certainty  he  adopted  a temporizing  policy,  maintaining  a good  | 
understanding  with  Francis  without  committing  himself  to  an  | 
open  rupture  with  Charles  V.  The  wisdom  of  this  resolve 
was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  monarchs.  Though 
Francis  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  England,  and 
entire  submission  to  Wolsey’s  advice,  he  had  entered  into 
secret  negociations  with  the  Emperor  for  the  delivery  of  his  ! 
children.  So  long  as  the  war  in  Italy  remained  undecided, 
and  there  was  any  chance  that  the  operations  of  his  army  ■ 
might  be  unfortunate,  or  the  Pope  alienated  by  hope  of  rein-  II 
forcements  from  France,  the  Emperor  showed  a more  accom- 
modating temper.  To  obtain  peace  he  was  willing  to  consent  jj 
to  reasonable  conditions  ; and  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  | 
of  amusing  and  deceiving  both  Courts,  he  had  sent  an  ambas-  | 
sador  to  England,  ostensibly  to  entertain  proposals  agreeable  ' 
alike  to  all  parties,  secretly  to  protract  negociations  as  long 
as  possible  by  various  expedients,  and  prevent  any  conclusion 
until  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy  should  leave  it  in  his  power 
to  dictate  his  own  terms.  During  the  course  of  this  intrigue,  ? 
whatever  offers  were  made  by  Wolsey  to  Francis  were  betrayed 
by  the  latter  to  Charles,  with  a view  of  enhancing  the  import-  1 
ance  of  his  own  alliance,  and  weakening  the  union  of  the  j 
Emperor  with  England.  : 

But  v^hilst  he  professed  to  listen  to  the  French  King’s 
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I proposals  for  the  delivery  of  his  children,  and  seemed  ready 
I to  moderate  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Charles  was 
I secretly  resolved  to  insist  on  the  surrender  of  Burgundy.  No 
i sooner,  then,  was  his  success  in  Italy  apparent,  than  he  threw 
’ off  the  mask,  and  flatly  refused  to  make  any  concessions.^ 
j It  was  necessary  for  Wolsey  to  feel  his  way  with  caution. 

I Openly  to  advise  Francis  to  repudiate  Eleanor,  and  offer  him, 

I in  this  state  of  things,  a closer  alliance  with  England,  was 
I out  of  the  question.  When,  in  the  first  transports  of  his 
i delivery,  Francis,  a year  before,  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude 
to  Henry  and  the  Cardinal  for  their  good  offices,  Wolsey  had 
suggested  to  Taylor  and  Cheyne,^  the  ambassadors  with  the 
French  King,  that  they  should  enlarge  on  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  amity  between  the  two  Princes,  after  which 
peace  might  be  concluded  at  a friendly  and  personal  inter- 
! view.”  They  were  to  add,  as  from  himself,  that  “ he  was  of 
I opinion  that  a lady  of  more  tender  years  and  nature,  and  of 
better  education,  beauty,  and  other  virtues,”  than  Eleanor, 
would  be  a more  suitable  match  for  the  French  King,  wherein, 
if  at  any  time  I may  know  his  desire,  I shall  be  a broker  and 
' a mediator  for  him  to  the  best  of  my  power.”  ^ The  young 
I lady  in  question  was  the  Princess  Mary,  then  only  ten  years 
old.  Nothing  apparently  came  of  this  prof)osal  until  five 
j months  after,  when  Clerk,  then  ambassador  at  the  French 
I court,  was  informed  by  Francis  that  he  had  received  letters 
out  of  England  from  his  ambassador,  ‘‘  that  the  king  of 
! England,  his  entire  beloved  brother  and  best  friend,  would 
’ have  him  now  become  and  wax  a good  man.”  “What  he 
1 should  mean  thereby,”  says  Clerk,  “ we  cannot  tell.”  ^ As 
I Francis  and  his  mother  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  attending 
1 the  funeral  of  the  late  Queen  Claude,  no  further  notice  was 
■ taken  of  this  suggestion  until  the  14th  of  October,  when,  in 
! reply  to  a letter  from  Wolsey,  Clerk  said  that  he  thought  the 
I words  of  the  King  of  France  “ sounded  to  such  an  intent,  and 
' I deemed  verily  that  the  practice  had  been  somewhat  set 
j forwards  ; notwithstanding,  because  your  Grace,  at  that  time, 
had  not  written  unto  me  thereof  ...  I thought  it  best  that 


^ See  IV.  p.  1388,  and  especially 
1 Clerk’s  letter  of  March  1,  p.  iMo. 

2 3^ay  4,  1526,  IV.  p.  962. 

^ On  the  11th  of  September,  Gas- 
1 pare  Spinelli  wrote  to  the  Signory  to 
say  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Cardinal  that  the  King  would  not  join 
the  Italian  league  unless  his  Most 
j VOL.  II. 


Christian  Majesty  first  married  the 
Princess,  and  restored  to  him  Bou- 
logne, saying,  “ This  King  wdll  not 
spend  money  to  make  an  enemy  of 
his  friend,  and  gain  nothing.”  Brown’s 
Ven,  Cal.,  p.  607. 

^ Sept.  13,  IV.  p.  1108. 
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I myself  should  not  be  too  busy,  ne  with  my  Lady  therein,  ne 
with  none  other  of  the  Council ; but  that  it  should  suffice  that 
by  other  I did  procure  that  those  men  have  been  put  in 
remembrance  of  their  necessity  of  friends,  and  of  that  thing 
that  should  so  much  make  for  their  surety  and  weal,  not 
doubting  but  they  should  see  and  feel  themselves  a-cold,  and, 
so  doing,  they  would  themself  come  running  to  blow  the 
coal.”  ^ 

The  affair  lingered  unaccountably.  The  French  King, 
desirous  of  making  the  easiest  terms  he  could  with  the 
Emperor,  avoided  committing  himself  to  any  act  which  should 
render  such  accommodation  more  difficult.  Under  one  pre- 
tence or  another  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  English 
ambassadors,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  giving  them  an 
answer.  At  length,  on  All  Souls’  Day  (2nd  Nov.  1526),  Clerk 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview.  ‘‘I  pressed  him,  then, 
on  two  points,”  he  says  in  his  account  of  their  conversation, 

“ one  was  to  stir  him  to  the  wars  ” — meaning  the  war  of  the 
confederates  in  Italy; — “ another  to  prepare  himself  for  this 
most  desired  peace,”  which  the  Emperor  had  apparently 
consented  should  be  arranged  in  England ; finally,  that 
he  would  let  us  know  his  resolution  for  the  redemption  of  his 
children.  He  was  very  sore  at  this ; said  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  he  had  done.  I said  it  was  needful  to  enlarge 
the  sum  (the  ransom),  and  that  the  King  would  mediate  for  j 
him  better  with  the  Emperor  if  Wolsey  knew  his  resolution.  | 
He  made  no  satisfactory  answer.  I urged  that  he  had  good  | 
cause  to  trust  the  King,  for  he  was  ready  to  give  unto  him, 
in  marriage,  his  daughter,  the  pearl  of  the  world,  and  the  : 
jewel  that  his  Highness  esteemed  more  than  anything  on 
earth.  He  said,  ‘ By  the  faith  of  a gentleman,  not  only  now 
of  late,  but  also  of  a long  season  before  his  going  into  Italy  | 
(meaning  before  the  battle  of  Pavia),  he  had  a mind  to  marry  j 
his  brother’s  daughter  of  England.’  ” That  is,  a child  of  ten  j 
years  old.  “I  said  to  him,  ^ Sir,  whereat  stick  you  then? 

It  stondeth  only  by  you  that  the  thing  is  not  performed.  I | 
know  well  that  she  is  offered  unto  you  under  such  conditions  ? 
as  in  manner  ye  cannot  wish  them  better.  Besides  that,’  [: 
said  I,  ‘ she  is  of  that  beauty  and  virtue  ; ’ — and  herewith  me  I 
willing  to  speak  somewhat  largely  in  the  laud  and  praise  of  ! 
my  lady  Princess,  he  said,  ‘ I pray  you  repeat  to  me  none  of  | 
all  these  matters ; I know  well  enough  her  education,  her  j| 
' ^ IV.  p.  1138.  I 
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form  and  fashion,  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  what  father  and 
mother  she  cometh  of,  and  how  expedient  and  necessary  it 
shall  be  for  me  and  my  realm  that  I marry  her.  And  I 
assure  you  for  the  same  causes  I have  as  great  a mind  to  her 
as  ever  I had  to  any  woman ; but  I must  do  my  things,  as 
near  as  I can,  without  displeasure  of  God  and  reproach  of  the 
world.’  And  here  he  told  us  he  had  promised  to  marry 
Madame  Eleanora,  but  he  thought  the  Emperor  would  refuse 
her.  ‘But,’  said  Clerk,  ‘suppose  the  Emperor  do  not?  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  have  her. 
For  what  should  he  do  with  her  ? Where  can  he  bestow  her 
so  well  as  upon  you  ? Wherefore,  Sir,  I think  verily,  if  ye 
axe  her  according  to  the  treaty  (of  Madrid)  ye  shall  have  her.’ 
He  said,  if  the  Emperor  consented  he  would  be  advised  before 
he  took  her  ; but  he  was  sure  the  Emperor  would  refuse.”  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  drift  of  all  these  compli- 
mentary excuses.  The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  Turks 
was  not  so  calamitous  to  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  as 
might  have  been  surmised.  Those  who  professed  to  lament 
■ it  most,  secretly  consoled  themselves  with  the  persuasion 
I that  it  must  moderate  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Emperor. 

! In  proportion  as  he  was  bound  to  avenge  it,  provide  for  the 
' safety  of  his  sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
i support  the  pretensions  of  Ferdinand,  the  less  would  he  he 
! able  to  attend  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  Every  one,  except 
I the  Emperor  himself,  had  an  interest  in  expressing  his 
horror  of  the  event  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms  ; and  policy 
concurred  with  pity  in  fomenting  the  popular  odium  against 
1 the  man  who  had  shown  so  little  concern  for  the  misfortunes 
I of  his  sister.  It  was  then  partly  the  hope  of  finding  the 
‘ Emperor  more  pliable,  partly  the  expectation  of  inducing 
^ Henry  to  moderate  the  conditions  attached  to  the  offer  of 
I Mary’s  hand — for  he  demanded  no  less  than  the  surrender  of 
Boulogne — that  induced  the  French  King,  in  the  presence 
of  Clerk,  to  insist  so  strictly  upon  his  honour,  and  the  neces- 
I sity  of  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  Emperor. 
That  necessity  had  never  occurred  to  him  so  vividly  before.^ 

To  cheapen  the  value  of  Mary’s  hand  by  openly  dissuading 
I his  marriage  with  Eleanor  was  no  part  of  Wolsey’s  policy. 

He  affected  the  character  of  a disinterested  friend  and  adviser. 

' In  averting  a union  that  could  not  tend  to  the  French  King’s 
happiness,  he  was  only  consulting  the  King’s  best  interests. 
, ^ IV.  p.  1157.  ^ See  letter  of  Morette  to  Francis,  IV.  p.  1168. 
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If  Francis  desired  a matrimonial  alliance  with  England  he 
must  sue  for  it  himself,  and  be  ready  to  show  his  sense  of 
the  obligation  by  liberal  offers.  Secure  in  his  island  home, 
undisturbed  by  the  wars  of  Christendom,  possessing  “ a jewel  ” 
which  an  Emperor  might  envy — did  envy  in  fact,  and  deplore 
the  hard  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  decline  it — Wolsey’s 
master  was  not  so  straitly  pushed  that  he  should  throw  away 
his  daughter  for  nothing,  or  contract  alliance  with  a King 
who  had  nothing  to  offer  in  turn.  Why  should  he,  whose 
wealth  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  whose  prosperity  was 
undiminished,  seek  one  for  a son-in-law  whose  children  were 
hostages  in  a foreign  land,  and  himself  only  one  remove  from 
a prisoner?  If  Francis  preferred  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  the 
domineering  sister  of  a domineering  Emperor,  to  wealth,  liberty, 
alliance  with  England,  and  the  recovery  of  his  children  upon 
favourable  conditions,  that  was  his  own  concern.  His  friends 
might  deplore,  but  were  not  bound  to  prevent,  such  infatua- 
tion. So  when  Clerk  presented  himself  to  Louise,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  indifferent  subjects,  really  to  fathom  her  and  her 
son’s  intentions,  the  two  wary  diplomatists  fenced  and 
manoeuvred  with  one  another,  under  the  mask  of  the  most 
engaging  sincerity.  “They  proposed,”  she  told  Clerk,  “to 
send  a nobleman  into  Spain  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora  ” — 
in  reality  to  make  propositions  she  had  no  mind  that  Clerk 
should  discover — “ if  she  is  denied  them  they  will  protest 
that  the  King  claims  liberty  to  marry  whom  he  likes.”  But 
in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  she  affected  to  be  guided 
implicitly  by  England.  Clerk  suggested  that  under  present 
circumstances  the  Emperor  might  possibly  not  insist  upon 
Burgundy,  but  be  satisfied  if  Francis  paid  the  ransom,  and 
espoused  his  sister.  “ In  that  case,”  continued  Clerk,  “intend 
you  to  accept  the  marriage  ? ” Louise  replied  that  her  son’s 
mind  had  long  been  set  upon  the  daughter  of  England,  “ as 
upon  that  thing  that  should  be  most  profitable  to  both  realms, 
and  also,  considering  her  age  and  her  virtues,  most  pleasant 
and  delectable  to  himself ; that  Madame  Eleanora  being  now 
of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  far  other  qualities,  to  take  and 
buy  her  so  dear.  Clerk  might  be  well  assured  that  the  King 
her  son,  if  he  might  choose,  should  not  gladly  set  his  mind 
that  way,  were  she  never  so  much  the  Emperor’s  sister.” 
She  adroitly  added,  with  a little  spice  of  maliciousness,  that 
Francis  could  never  expect  any  help  from  Charles,  seeing  how 
he  had  treated  his  other  sister  (the  Queen  of  Hungary),  and 
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how  devoid  he  was  of  natural  affection.  Then,  suddenly 
turning  the  conversation,  she  demanded  of  Clerk  what  Henry 
would  have  them  do  in  this  case  to  end  these  interminable 
wars.  Hereat,”  says  the  ambassador,  ‘‘to  be  plain  with 
your  Grace,  I somewhat  staggered.  For  to  repeat  unto  her 
such  reasons  as  should  dissuade  the  marriage  of  Madame 
Eleanor,  I thought  it  no  time,  she  had  rehearsed  them  so 
clearly  already.  But  I urged  for  her  consideration  that 
Madame  Eleanora  was  now  of  that  age  that  there  should  not 
be  found,  peradventure,  so  much  good  nature  and  humility  in 
I her  as  in  my  lady  Princess,  whom  now  in  this  age  and  after 
j this  education  she  might  bring,  fashion,  forge  up,  and  make 
of  her  what  she  would  herself,  assuring  her  that  my  said  lady 
Princess  should  be  as  loving,  lowly,  and  humble  unto  her  as 
she  should  be  to  her  own  father  and  mother.”  At  these 
words  Louise  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  said,  with  tears  in  her 
: eyes,  that  Clerk  spoke  the  truth  ; adding  that  if  the  Princess 
became  her  son’s  wife,  she  would  be  as  loving  and  humble 
unto  her  as  to  her  own  son.^ 

[ The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Urge  what  reasons 
he  would,  it  was  clear  that  Francis  was  determined  on  the 
recovery  of  his  children  at  all  hazards.  It  was  equally  clear 
; that  the  Emperor  had  solemnly  declared  ^ that  the  children 
should  never  be  released  without  the  consummation  of  the 
King’s  marriage  with  his  sister,  and  the  surrender  of  Burgundy. 

I Louise,  at  a subsequent  interview^  urged  that  means  might  be 
found  for  knitting  the  two  kingdoms  by  a marriage  between 
the  children.  “ The  Dauphin,”  she  said,  “ should  not  be 
meet,  as  England  ought  to  have  a ruler  of  its  own.”  She 
proposed  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  “whose  name  was  Henry,  and 
resembled  the  King’s  highness  in  name,  face,  and  all  his  gests 
and  manners.”  Clerk  received  the  proposition  coldly.  He 
had  no  instructions  to  that  effect.’^ 

I Time  wore  on.  The  probabilities  of  Mary’s  marriage 

I I became  more  uncertain  than  ever.  “ The  French  king,” 
ji writes  Clerk  on  the  12th  of  December,^  “pretends  he  is 
j sending  into  Spain  only  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora. 

I Doubtless  he  intends  to  treat  for  peace.  If  he  restores 
) Bourbon,  marries  Eleanora,  pays  the  ransom,  and  the 
f Emperor,  in  dread  of  the  Turk,  forbears  his  demand  of 

II  Burgundy,  they  are  in  good  train  for  it.  I have  told  the 


' IV.  p.  1174. 

^ “ Vovit  et  Juravit,”  ibid. 


3 Ibid. 

" IV.  p.  1204. 
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Italian  ambassadors  here  ” (who  were  then  urging  upon  i 
Francis  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Italy),  | 
‘‘  that  they  must  consider  the  Frenchmen’s  nature — how  little  | 
inclined  they  would  be  to  a new  war,  and  unlikely  to  stay  | 
with  them;  but,  for  aught  I can  say,  they  remain  still  in  | 
their  good  opinion.^  I pray  God  they  be  not  deceived.  I | 
assure  your  Grace  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared.  I was  told  by 
the  Legate  that  when  Francis  was  in  Spain  he  seemed  to 
have  great  pleasure  in  Madame  Eleanora’s  company”  (who 
had  now  cast  off  her  widow’s  weeds,  and  called  herself  the 
French  queen) ; and  to  this  day  Francis  speaks  now  and  then 
very  good  and  pleasant  words  of  her.  This  is  a sign  that  he 
sets  more  by  her  than  he  would  have  us  know.” 

The  report  from  Ghinucci,^  then  in  France,  was  not  more 
hopeful.  He  told  Wolsey  that  though  he  could  not  perceive  | 
any  signs  of  regard  for  Eleanora  in  Francis  or  his  mother,  | 
there  was  no  probability  of  any  marriage  with  Mary  so  long 
as  Francis  entertained  the  least  hope  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  Emperor.  So  resolved  were  they  on  the  restoration  of  the 
children,  that  all  their  actions  were  exclusively  directed  to 
this  end  ; and  as  they  thought  there  were  no  other  means  of 
compassing  it  except  by  a Spanish  marriage,  Francis  would 
consent  not  to  marry  Eleanor  only,  but  any  woman,  though 
she  were  a hundred  years  old, — even  Caesar’s  mule,”  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  if  that  were  necessary.  To  disguise  his  ! 
intentions  from  his  confederates,  to  whose  ill  successes  in  Italy  | 
Francis  was  wholly  indifferent,  was  now  their  main  concern.  I 
If,  therefore,  Wolsey ’s  proposal  was  to  take  effect,  it  would  be  ' 
necessary  to  modify  the  conditions  of  Mary’s  marriage.  So  ! 
all  demands  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne  were  abandoned, 
and  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  to  offer  the  hand  of  the  Princess  onii 
easier  terms.^  : 

On  arriving  at  Poissi  the  19th  of  December  he  found  the 
King  hunting  as  usual — his  ordinary  device  for  avoiding  dis- 
agreeable business.  Eeturning  on  Saturday  the  22nd,  Francis  , 
sent  word  to  Fitzwilliam  and  Clerk  that  if  they  liked  to  visit! 
him  on  Sunday  he  would  wait  dinner.  On  their  admission  i| 
into  his  chamber,  he  observed  to  them  that  though  he  did  not ' 
consider  himself  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  yet  he  was 

^ i.e.  “of  aid  from  France.”  gress  of  negooiations  there;  but  the  ' 

^ Dec.  11,  IV.  p.  1198.  French,  suspecting  the  design,  had  : 

* He  had  sent  Ghinucci  to  Spain  detained  Ghinucci  at  the  French  court 
a few  days  before  to  watch  the  pro-  under  various  pretences. 
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afraid  that  when  he  came  to  treat,  the  Emperor,  seeing  how 
1 friendless  he  was,  would  insist  upon  his  espousing  Eleanor. 
Heieupon  Fitzwilliam  remarked  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
King  his  master  to  speak  plainly  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
and  mind.”  Francis  replied  he  would  hear  him  gladly;  for 
round,  plain,  and  open  language  was  a language  that  pleased 
i him  lest  of  all.”  Then  Fitzwilliam  added  that  he  had  come 
to  offer  the  Princess  Mary  on  easy  terms  ; and  if  the  proposi- 
tion ware  accepted,  Henry  would  join  him  and  Ijis  confederates. 

, The  pioposal  was  received  by  the  King  “ with  a glad  and  very 
I nierry  countenance,”  and  the  ambassadors  were  at  once  re- 
ferred to  his  mother.^  Delighted  to  find  that  no  further 
demano  was  made  for  the  cession  of  Boulogne,  Louise  proffered 
her  best  efforts  in  advancing  the  match  with  her  son,  who  had 
long  been  anxious,  she  said,  to  marry  the  Princess  “ for  her 
manifold  virtues  and  other  gay  qualities.”  ‘‘For  all  this,” 
says  Fitzwilliam,  “ we  think  it  very  hard  to  say  what  they 
now  thiik,  and  what  they  will  do.”  Unknown  to  them, 
Francis  vas  at  that  very  moment  deep  in  negociations  with 
the  Emperor ; doomed  to  be  deceived  in  his  turn  as  he  was 
: deceiving  others.  But  to  the  Spanish  court  he  held  a very 
! different  language  in  respect  to  this  offer  of  my  Lady  Princess, 

’ from  that  which  he  used  to  the  English  ambassador,  notwith- 
standing lis  love  “ of  round,  plain,  and  open  language.” 

At  Iasi  matters  fell  into  a better  train.  For,  despairing 
of  finding  the  Emperor  in  a more  accommodating  humour, 
Francis  turned  his  thoughts  to  these  matrimonial  proposals  of 
England.  The  first  month  of  the  new  year  was  spent  in 
arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  settling  the  bases  on  which 
negociatiens  should  proceed.  They  consisted,  as  usual,  in  the 
endeavoui  of  each  side  to  outwit  the  other.  Francis  was,  or 
at  least  appeared  to  be,  more  gracious  and  liberal  than  his 
ministers  more  anxious  to  accept  the  demands  of  his  “best 
beloved  fnend  and  brother.”  It  is  probable  that  at  the 
moment  he  expressed  no  more  than  he  felt ; for  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  reserve,  and  his  affairs  with  the  Emperor  were 
beginning  to  look  desperate.  The  aid  of  England  was  indis- 
pensable ; still  more,  if  he  seriously  intended  to  carry  the  war 
into  Spair,  and  compel  the  Emperor  to  surrender  his  children. 
Nor  was  this  intention  so  improbable  as  it  might  be  thought. 
He  was  certainly  anxious  that  his  alliance  with  Henry  should 
take  the  form  of  an  offensive  league  ; and  to  avenge  himself 

1 IV.  p.  1216. 
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on  the  Emperor  was  one  of  his  objects  throughout  the  coming 
year.  But,  in  the  words  of  Ghinucci,  ‘‘  I do  not  understand 
these  mysteries,  and  have  resolved  to  dismiss  them  from  my 
thoughts,  as  I am  not  likely  to  fathom  them.”  ^ 

After  many  tedious  formalities,  Grammont  Bishop  of 
Tarbcs,  Francois  Viscomte  Turenne,  and  La  Viste,  the  Pre- 
sident of  Paris,  were  sent  into  England  at  the  latter  end  of 
February,  to  arrange  for  a marriage  in  due  form.  A mmute 
account  of  their  proceedings  has  been  preserved  in  a diary 
kept  by  Dodieu,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy.^ 

I make  the  less  excuse  for  entering  into  these  details 
because  they  present  the  Cardinal  to  my  readers  on  his 
stronger  side,  and  in  his  appropriate  element.  It  was  not  in 
domestic  affairs  or  local  politics  that  the  genius  of  W^olsey 
displayed  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  hut  in  diplomicy  and 
statesmanship.  Unaided  by  fleets  or  armies,  ill  supported  by 
his  master,  and  by  colleagues  of  very  moderate  abiSties,  he 
contrived  by  his  individual  energy  to  raise  this  country  from 
a third-rate  State  into  the  highest  circle  of  European  j)olitics. 
Englishmen  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  suj)remacy, 
are  so  sensitive  to  any  diminution  of  their  reputation  and 
influence  abroad,  that  they  cannot  recognize  the  dificulty  of 
Wolsey’s  task,  or  the  merits  of  the  man  who  first  conceived 
and  realized  this  conception  of  his  country’s  greatness.  Gasp- 
ing and  enfeebled  from  the  wounds  of  the  civil  warg  content 
to  purchase  internal  tranquillity  at  the  price  of  cbscurity; 
menaced  by  Scotland  on  one  side,  by  Ireland  on  tie  other ; 
without  fleets  or  armies,  or  a foot  of  colonial  grcund ; — it 
required  all  the  proud  originality  of  genius  to  overlook  the 
material  disproportion  of  England,  and  contend  for  die  palm 
with  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  tie  world.^ 
It  was  not  merely,  as  foreign  statesmen  said  of  the  Cardinal, 
that  he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  sooner  than  any 
man  should  be  thought  greater  than  his  master]  but  he 
brought  to  his  master’s  feet,  popes,  kings,  and  emperors. 


' IV.  p.  1266. 

^ See  a full  abstract  of  it,  IV. 
p.  1397. 

® No  nation  has  ever  yet  become 
great,  which  from  local  position  or 
other  causes  has  been  kept  apart  from 
the  general  current  of  human  in- 
terests. It  was  not  the  only  advantage 
this  country  derived  from  its  connec- 
tion  with  Rome,  that  by  its  conversion 
to  Christianity  by  Roman  missionaries. 


it  was  drawn,  in  spite  o’  itself,  to- 
wards the  very  centre  i)f  Catholic 
thought  and  a common  Christendom. 
Looking  on  its  geographical  position, 
at  the  extreme  verge  oi  the  West, 
separated  from  the  rest  o’  the  world, 
who  could  have  anticipated  that  it 
would  ever  have  risen  out  cf  its  insular 
exclusiveness,  and  minglei  its  history 
with  the  history  of  the  West? 
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! when  popes  and  emperors  were  powerful  entities,  and  king- 
ship  something  more  than  a shadow.  There  are  indica- 
itions  enough  in  state  papers  to  show  that  this  was  no 
! common  feeling  among  the  English  statesmen  of  his  days, 
i whatever  it  may  be  now,  when  English  representatives  at 
; home  or  abroad  speak  with  an  influence  wholly  independent 
I of  their  individual  worth  and  ability.  Unused  to  foreign 
I politics,  unequal  to  cope  with  the  subtle  and  dexterous  diplo- 
jmatists  of  the  Continent,  imperfect  linguists,  and  shy  from 
I their  insular  isolation,  Englishmen  in  those  days  felt  them- 
L^l  i selves  little  fitted  to  maintain  that  proud  and  independent 
[position  which  has  since  become  habitual  and  familiar.  It 
Hi  [was  the  genius  of  Wolsey  that  led  the  way;  as  it  was  his 
,1  I genius  that  determined  the  foreign  policy,  not  only  of  this  but 
il  lof  subsequent  reigns ; and  though  in  this  conference  he  stood 
yi  I alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  than  a match  for  the 
ie|  [most  accomplished  diplomatists  that  Francis  could  select. 
i|  I The  commissioners  reached  Dover  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
3.  26th  of  February,  and  were  received  at  their  landing  by  the 
1,1  ’notorious  John  Joachim.  They  were  admitted  to  their  first 
d ’audience  with  the  Cardinal  at  Westminster  on  the  3rd  of 
)f  March.  De  Tarbes,  in  a formal  Latin  speech,  thanked  his 
il  I Grace  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  promoting  the 
)•  marriage  and  advancing  the  King’s  deliverance.  Then,  re- 
it|ii  tiring  with  Wolsey  into  his  closet,  he  repeated  his  thanks  in 
; French,  announcing  that  he  had  brought  powers  to  conclude 
; the  marriage  and  to  treat  for  a universal  peace,  but  it  was  his 
it|  master’s  wish  that  they  should  make  their  first  application  to 
ej  th.e  Cardinal,  and  be  ruled  by  his  advice.  After  a few  brief 
n protestations  of  his  unalterable  affection  for  the  French  King, 
Wolsey,  waiving  all  compliments,  plunged  at  once  into  business. 
He  admonished  the  ambassadors  that  no  proffer  had  been 
yj  made  of  Mary’s  hand,  nor  had  any  one  been  empowered  to 
e make  one.  She  must  be  asked  for,  and  not  offered.  For  his 
part  he  had  desired,  and  still  desired,  the  restitution  of  the 
^ j two  Princes,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  suggested  an  offensive 
icf  league  in  consideration  of  the  marriage;  but  before  either 
“'-.proposition  could  be  entertained,  he  intended  to  establish  a 
{’  Treaty  for  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations,  that  there 
U might  be  no  further  contention  between  them.  Unprepared 
jjljfor  this  announcement,  the  ambassadors  urged  that  the  present 
’/  alliance  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  sufficient.  But,  deaf 
I to  all  argument,  Wolsey  insisted  that  the  Princess  could  no 
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be  given  to  a man  of  whose  perpetual  friendship  they  were  not 
fully  assured.  On  this  point  he  remained  firm,  and  would 
listen  to  none  of  their  overtures.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
urged  they  had  no  instructions.  How  could  that  he  ? ” he 
retaliated  instantaneously,  ‘^seeing  that  Brinon  and  Eobertet 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  King  your  master  to  hear  the 
proposals  for  perpetual  peace,  and,  by  Madame’s  advice,  he 
has  consented  to  our  demand  for  Ardes,  Boulogne,  a tribute 
of  salt,  and  a pension  of  50,000  crowns.”  Whether  this  was 
true  or  not,  he  spoke  with  such  consummate  assurance  that 
they  did  not  even  dare  to  question  his  assertion.  The  marriage, 
he  insisted,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Francis.  It  was 
the  only  way  for  extricating  him  out  of  his  difficulties ; but 
the  indispensable  preliminaries,  without  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  proceed,  were  a perpetual  peace,  an  annual  tribute 
of  salt,  and  a pension  for  his  master  of  50,000  crowns.  In 
vain  they  remonstrated  that  this  was  buying  marriage  too 
dear ; that  the  honour  of  France  could  not  suffer  it  to  become 
tributary  to  any  nation.  Wolsey  affected  to  treat  their 
objections  as  frivolous.  He  was  as  much  concerned  as  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  master,  and  had  kept 
it  steadily  in  view  in  drawing  up  these  arrangements.  It  was 
no  use  to  dissemble ; he  was  certain  they  had  received  the 
necessary  instructions.  Then,  taking  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
aside,  he  expatiated  on  the  trouble  he  had  undergone  in 
obtaining  his  master’s  consent  to  these  terms,  and  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  encountered — alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  probably  to  the  Queen.  These  discussions  took  place  on 
the  Sunday. 

A second  audience  was  appointed  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 
On  that  day  Wolsey  began  with  informing  the  commissioners 
that  he  had  apprized  the  King  of  their  coming ; that  his 
Majesty  was  much  pleased  at  the  intelligence,  and  had  asked 
for  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  but  was  greatly  surprised  on 
being  informed  that  they  had  brought  none.  He  reiterated 
his  former  arguments.  He  urged  that  it  was  useless  sending 
ambassadors  unless  his  demands  were  granted.  As  for  the 
pension,  it  was  a mere  bagatelle.  He  would  rather  pay  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket  than  sacrifice  the  alliance  for  such  a trifle. 
If  they  refused,  they  were  only  deceiving  him  ; and,  under  the 
pretext  of  negociating  with  his  master,  Francis  was  in  reality 
attempting  to  conceal  his  intention  of  concluding  the  match 
with  Madame  Eleanor.  “Be  it  so,”  he  continued,  with 
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j exasperating  coolness ; “let  him  only  be  candid,  and  I will 
I willingly  assist  him  to  bring  it  about,”  Never  was  there  a 
I more  peremptory  negociator.  Firm  as  a rock,  be  would  make 
I no  concessions. 

I On  Thursday  they  were  presented  to  the  King  in  his 
arriere  salle  at  Greenwich.  They  found  him  surrounded  by 
: the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Eochford,  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  great  officers  of  State. 
On  presenting  their  credentials  to  the  King,  he  expressed  the 
great  obligations  he  felt  to  his  brother  of  France  for  conde- 
scending to  take  his  little  daughter,  who  did  not  deserve  such 
an  honour.  He  had  long  entertained  great  affection  for  their 
master,  such  as  one  gentleman  might  feel  for  another,  and,  if 
: his  state  allowed  it,  would  not  be  without  his  company  for  a 
j single  day.  “Their  alliance,”  he  said,  “was  firm  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  strengthen  it  by  any  additional  treaty ; 
I still,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  nothing  was  said  in  their 
credence  of  a perpetual  peace.”  They  excused  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  urging  that  peace  was  so  well  established 
1 already  between  the  two  Kings  for  their  lives,  that  it  was  not 
:j  likely  to  be  broken  by  their  successors.  Then  he  desired  to 
||  know  the  exact  state  of  their  master’s  engagements  with 
I Madame  Eleanor ; for  he  could  not  think  of  bestowing  his 
I heiress  on  a man,  about  whose  capacity  to  marry  any  doubts 
might  exist.  They  replied  that  this  doubt  was  already  re- 
moved by  their  appearance  on  this  occasion;  that  their  master 
would  never  do  anything  contrary  to  his  honour  and  con- 
science, and  he  would  think  it  strange  if  this  difficulty  were 
raised  afresh,  when  he  had  given  his  word  that  he  was  free. 
On  this  Henry  stepped  aside,  and,  after  consulting  his 
ministers,  told  them  that  if  Francis  had  been  a simple  gentle- 
man he  would  readily  have  offered  him  his  daughter’s  hand, 
but  his  councillors  advised  him  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  their 
being  afterwards  separated — (strange  language,  considering 
from  whose  lips  it  came  !) — and  his  capacity  of  contracting 
marriage  must  be  placed  beyond  all  dispute.  Then,  taking 
Turenne  aside,  he  remarked  that  such  great  matters  as  these 
could  not  be  arranged  without  difficulties.  A truth  of  which 
he  was  soon  after  to  make  painful  experience  in  his  own 
person. 

The  commissioners  met  again  by  appointment  at  Wolsey’s 
house,  on  Friday  the  8th.  The  discussion  still  turned  on  the 
French  King’s  engagement  to  Eleanor.  This  was  followed  by 
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another  audience,  of  no  moment,  on  the  9th.  On  Monday 
11th,  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  received  an  invitation  through 
Lord  Eochford  to  visit  the  King  at  Greenwich.  After  dinner 
Henry  sent  for  them  to  the  Queen’s  chamber,  where  they 
talked  much  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two 
monarchs.  When  Katharine  inquired  whether  they  did  not 
intend  to  treat  for  a universal  peace,^  De  Tarbes  replied  that 
such  a peace  must  be  preceded  by  the  object  of  their  visit ; 
not  venturing  to  state  it  explicitly,  as  he  was  still  uncertain 
whether  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Queen.  The  King 
said  to  her,  smiling,  that  they  were  referring  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  the  Princess.  On  this  they  requested  her 
approval  of  the  match.  She  consented,  but  characteristically 
added  that  the  interests  of  two  princes  ought  not  to  obstruct 
the  welfare  of  Christendom.  When  she  insinuated  that  this 
alliance  might  shake  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
the  King  and  her  nephew,  they  added,  somewhat  abruptly, 
that  as  the  two  Kings  would  thus  become  powerful  they  might 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  Emperor.  The  inverview 
ended  by  the  King  showing  them  his  furniture  and  his  riches. 
He  talked  much  of  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  France, 
and  how  much  he  had  exhorted  the  Emperor  to  treat  his 
captive  with  generosity. 

Whilst  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  were  thus  engaged  with 
the  King,  the  others  were  closeted  with  Wolsey  at  Westminster. 
He  insisted,  as  before,  on  a new  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  the 
salt,  and  the  pension.  Observing,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  no  treaty  could  be  ratified  without  the  consent  of 
the  Estates  of  England,  and  that  their  consent  would  not  be 
given  without  some  corresponding  advantage,  and  the  least 
he  could  think  of  were  the  salt  and  the  pension.  La  Viste 
inquired  of  their  manner  of  proceeding,  and  their  powers. 
Wolsey  replied,  that  the  Estates  were  summoned  by  the  King, 
and  deliberated  on  matters  proposed  by  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  always  in  accordance  with  the  King’s  wishes  ; and 
their  decisions,  he  said,  were  inviolable.  La  Viste  remarked 
that  there  was  no  necessity  in  France ; for  there  the  King  is 
the  soul  of  the  law,  and  can  do  whatever  he  chooses  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  any  decree  is  registered  in  the 
Court  of  Parliament  it  is  rigidly  enforced.  They  were  then 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Cardinal  on  Friday,  the  15th.  On 
that  day  D’Ouarty  arrived  from  Francis  with  fresh  instruc- 

* That  is,  including  her  nephew  the  Emperor. 
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tions,  empowering  them  to  offer  15,000  cr.  worth  of  salt  every 
year,  at  the  current  price,  but  demanding  in  return  the 
delivery  of  the  Princess  within  a month  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  They  found  Wolsey  in  his  gallery.  As  they 
begged  him  to  withdraw  his  demands,  and  advise  his  master 
to  do  the  same,  he  listened  to  their  remonstrances  with  signifi- 
cant gestures  of  displeasure.  He  reproached  them  with  not 
understanding  their  business,  or  wilfully  departing  from  their 
instructions ; he  had  learned  from  Clerk,  the  ambassador  at 
the  French  court,  that  they  were  empowered  to  grant  his 
demands,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Francis  to  that  effect. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  read  to  them  a Latin  translation 
of  Clerk’s  letter.  After  dinner  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
telling  them  that  he  had  advised  this  alliance  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  Council ; that  he  could  never  have 
anticipated  they  would  have  made  any  difficulty ; and  as  to 
advising  his  master  to  abandon  his  demands,  he  would  rather 
die  than  offer  such  advice,  for  he  would  be  thought  a fool  or 
a traitor  if  he  did,  and  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  Francis,  he 
said,  should  consider  his  services,  and  not  urge  him  to  do 
what  might  cause  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  bed.^ 

To  this  angry  remonstrance  the  Commissioners  calmly 
replied,  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  the  conditions  pro- 
posed, but  they  offered  as  a token  of  friendship  a tribute  of 
salt  to  the  amount  of  15,000  crowns  annually  during  the  life 
of  the  King  and  the  Queen.  They  might  just  as  well,  says 


^ This  was  not  so  extravagant  an 
assertion  as  at  first  sight  might  appear. 
The  French  were  very  unpopular  in 
London,  and  that  unpopularity  was 
still  more  excited  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Hanse  merchants,  who  naturally 
took  part  with  the  Emperor,  and  a 
very  active  body  of  religious  reformers, 
whom  they  supplied  with  Lutheran 
books  brought  over  in  bales  of  goods 
from  Flanders.  Tyndale  and  his  ad- 
herents were  violent  Imperialists. 
They  hated  the  Cardinal  as  much  for 
his  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  as 
for  his  French  policy  ; whilst  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  at  Rome  by  the 
Emperor’s  troops,  under  the  name  of 
Lutheranism,  did  not  fail  to  recommend 
the  latter  as  the  patron  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  enemy  of  the  Pope. 
“This  time,”  says  Hall  (p.  721),  “a 
bill  was  set  up  in  London  much  con- 
trary to  the  honor  of  the  Cardinal,  in 
the  which  the  Cardinal  was  warned 


that  he  should  not  counsel  the  King 
to  marry  his  daughter  into  France,  for 
if  he  did  he  should  show  himself 
enemy  to  the  King  and  the  realm, 
with  many  threatening  words.”  Hall 
attributes  to  the  displeasure  occa- 
sioned by  this  bill  the  Cardinal’s  pre- 
caution for  setting  a watch,  and 
causing  guns  to  be  posted  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  at  night-time,  on 
the  30th  of  April.  But  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  these  precautions  were 
taken  against  the  May  Day  riots  of 
the  London  apprentices,  who  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  in  attacking 
and  insulting  all  foreigners,  and  pil- 
laging their  houses.  They  had  already 
expressed  their  determination  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Frenchmen  for  a 
quarrel  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
streets,  and  which  ended  in  two 
apprentice  boys  being  sent  to  the 
Tower. 
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Dodieu,  have  offered  him  a pair  of  gloves.  He  would  abate  | 
nothing,  saying  they  would  spoil  everything  by  their  un-  j 
reasonable  refusals  and  mismanagement.  Next  day  D’Ouarty  j 
visited  the  King  at  Greenwich.  He  was  graciously  received  ; | 

but  found  the  King  as  resolute  as  his  minister.  For  the  salt,  | 
he  said,  it  was  no  more  than  15,000  crowns,  and  he  had  often  | 
lost  as  much  at  play.  As  for  the  pension  of  50,000  crowns,  | 
his  people  would  not  be  contented  that  he  should  abandon  his 
claims  on  France,  and  give  Francis  his  only  daughter,  without 
some  equivalent.  My  master,”  replied  D’Ouarty,  with  the 
gallantry  of  a Frenchman,  does  not  ask  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  because  she  is  an  heiress,  but  if  your  Majesty  had  a 
dozen  daughters  he  would  ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  j 
from  his  affection  and  gratitude  to  your  person.  He  will  not  | 
forget  kindness,  as  the  Emperor  has  done.”  The  King  was  i 
pleased  at  the  reply,  and  putting  his  hands  on  D’Ouarty’s 
shoulders,  said  he  would  ask  Wolsey  to  be  reasonable,  and  i 
they  must  be  reasonable  also.  He  then  conducted  the  ambas- 
sador to  the  Queen’s  apartment,  where  D’Ouarty  delivered  his 
message  from  Louise  and  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  then  newly 
married,  but  in  obedience  to  Wolsey’s  injunctions,  said  nothing 
of  his  charge  before  Katharine. 

The  discussions  were  resumed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
with  no  happier  result.  Wolsey  still  persisted  in  negociating 
the  treaty  upon  his  own  terms  and  in  his  own  way.  He 
refused  to  deliver  Mary  until  she  was  of  marriageable  age, 
that  is,  fourteen;  but  he  dropped  a hint  that  she  might  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  a French  princess  be 
contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond.  At  this  unexpected 
change  the  ambassadors  were  thrown  into  greater  perplexity 
than  ever.  At  last  on  Friday  the  22nd,  after  disputing  all 
the  morning,  De  Tarbes  and  Joachim  contrived  to  arrive  at 
the  basis  of  a common  arrangement.  The  Cardinal  proposed 
that  if  Francis  refused  the  Princess  she  should  be  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  a prisoner  in  Spain,  who  should  be 
brought  up  with  her  in  the  English  court ; and  that  Henry 
should  not  offer  her  hand  to  any  other,  unless  when  the  Duke 
came  of  age  lie  refused  it.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the 
two  Kings  should  endeavour  to  recover  the  French  children 
by  peaceable  means,  and  if  the  attempt  failed  they  should 
jointly  make  war  on  the  Emperor.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
a perpetual  peace  should  be  made  between  the  two  Kings  and 
their  successors,  on  condition  of  a tribute  of  salt  from  France, 
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and  an  annual  pension  of  50,000  crowns.  These  arrange- 
ments were  dependent  on  certain  stipulations  not  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  liere.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
the  Cardinal  in  effect  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  fairly 
won  the  field,  by  his  firmness  and  dexterity,  against  the  most 
accomplished  diplomatists  of  the  age,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  it.  The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  recovering  the 
French  King’s  children  were  studiously  ambiguous,  and  left 
it  at  the  Cardinal’s  option  to  decide  when  and  how  he  would 
exchange  peaceful  remonstrances  for  armed  defiance.  He 
could  at  his  pleasure  employ  either  method  as  best  served  his 
purposes  with  the  Emperor.  His  demand  for  the  salt  and 
the  pension  are  intelligible  enough ; not  so  his  obstinate 
resolve  that  a perpetual  peace  between  the  two  crowns  should 
take  precedence  of  all  other  arrangements.  He  was  well 
aware  that  by  the  treaty  of  the  More,  passed  during  the 
captivity  of  the  French  King,  provision  had  already  been 
made  for  perpetual  amity  during  the  lives  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns ; and  he  must  have  been  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  princes  to  suppose  that  such  treaties  would  last  any 
longer  than  suited  their  own  inclinations  and  their  interests, 
or  those  of  their  successors.  If,  therefore,  this  intense  anxiety 
on  his  part  had  any  other  motive  than  that  of  securing  his 
master’s  profit  at  the  expense  of  France,  or  disengaging 
Francis  irretrievably  from  the  Emperor,  it  must  be  sought  in 
some  hidden  reason  which  history  has  not  revealed.^  He  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  that  negociations  for 


' See  IV.  p.  1406. 

^ From  a letter  sent  by  Scarpinello, 
ambassador  in  England,  to  his  master 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  we  gain  some  further  insight 
into  Wolsey’s  wishes  for  a universal 
peace,  and  the  reasons  why  the  French 
were  unwilling  to  entertain  it.  He 
says  that  it  was  the  dread  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  necessity  of  defending 
Flanders  and  Naples,  which  alone 
caused  the  passing  inclination  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace,  of  which  he  had 
given  assurance  to  England.  “ The 
present  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
the  Pope  and  the  Viceroy  gives  the 
Emperor  fresh  power ; and  while 
England  is  thwarted  in  its  pacific 
negociations,  the  Emperor  becomes 
master  of  Italy.”  He  inferred  from 
Wolsey’s  conversation  that  he  was 


equally  alarmed  lest  either  side  should 
gain  a decisive  superiority;  for  whilst 
such  an  advantage  would  render  the 
Emperor  more  intractable,  he  strongly 
suspected  that  a victory  would  make 
France  insolent.  He  said  also  that 
the  French  were  averse  to  peace. 
This  aversion  Scarpinello  attributed, 
though  I know  not  how  justly,  to  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  Francis  to  make 
himself,  by  a war,  master  of  Naples, 
release  his  sons  without  a ransom, 
and  recover  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
for  his  newly  married  sister. 
“ Should  he  succeed  and  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Italy  would  be  in 
no  less  danger  from  his  domination 
than  from  the  Emperor.”  The  Pope, 
suspecting  these  designs,  had  hurried 
on  his  arrangement  with  the  Viceroy. 
See  Brown’s  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  41. 
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a universal  peace,  embracing  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians, 
then  unsuccessful  in  their  encounters  with  the  Imperial  troops 
in  Italy,  should  be  conducted  in  England.  The  management  j 
of  such  a peace  by  himself  would  in  effect  have  brought  the  I 
Pope  to  his  wishes — would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate  to  | 
Christendom — at  a time  when  the  Pope’s  compliance  was  | 
becoming  indispensable  for  the  course  to  which  Wolsey  was  j 
now  unhappily  committed,  and  for  the  permanence  of  his  own 
authority.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  throughout  these 
long  and  tortuous  discussions  not  a hint  trans]3ired  of  Henry’s  I 
intentions ; — not  a whisper  escaped,  not  a doubt  was  ex-  | 
pressed,  of  Mary’s  legitimacy,  by  the  French  commissioners.  | 
Repeatedly  and  emphatically  the  King  spoke  of  his  daughter  j 
as  his  successor  and  his  heiress.^  His  scruples  of  conscience,  | 
if  at  that  time  he  felt  any,  were  effectually  buried  in  his  own  j 
bosom.  Had  any  doubt  arisen  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  i 
marriage  with  Katharine,  had  it  occurred  to  La  Viste  or  He  | 
Tarbes,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  turned  it  | 
to  good  account,  or  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  | 
securing  better  terms,  if  not  for  rejecting  the  match  altogether,  j 
Yet  the  King  had  already  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  | 
his  divorce.  Either  Katharine  was  unconscious  of  the  ruin  | 
which  hung  over  her,  or,  in  the  respect  publicly  paid  to  her 
by  the  King,  who  smiled  and  talked  with  all  the  suavity  and 
affection  of  a most  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  she  was  led 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  put  the  best  construction  on  her 
fears.  In  the  alternative  proposed  by  Wolsey  of  marrying  I 
Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  is,  a child  of  eleven  to  a ] 
child  of  six  years,  instead  of  an  old  debauchee,  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  think  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  better  feeling  j 
than  “ base  and  rotten  policy.”  Considering  the  life  that  li 
Francis  had  led,  and  was  then  leading,  nature  revolts  against  II 
so  odious  and  frightful  a union.  It  seems  more  probable  that  i 
the  Cardinal,  unable  to  ascertain  exactly  the  relations  between  i 
the  French  King  and  the  Spanish  Princess,  thought  it  a wiser  : 
and  safer  course  to  take  the  son  in  place  of  the  father.  ii 
Engaged  already  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  a ; 


^ In  liis  very  meagre  account  of 
these  negociations,  Hall  states  (p.  720) 
that  the  arrangement  was  suspended, 
because  the  President  of  Paris  (La 
Viste)  doubted  whether  the  marriage 
between  the  King  and  her  (the  Prin- 
cess’s mother),  being  his  brother’s 


wife,  were  good  or  not.  “ Of  this 
first  notion  grew  much  business  or  it 
were  ended.”  The  story  has  been 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with 
the  variation  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
for  the  President  of  Paris.  There 
was  no  truth  in  it. 
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Ivorce  for  his  master,  by  one  or  more  of  those  legal  fictions 
which  the  canonists  of  those  days  freely  resorted  for  dis- 
Iving  the  marriage  vow,  and  bringing  this  sacrament,  as  it 
IS  then  held,  into  confusion,  if  not  into  contempt,  he  must 
bve  been  doubly  anxious  that  no  oversight  on  his  part  should 
sreafter  afford  an  opportunity  to  Mary’s  husband  for  following 
e steps  of  Mary’s  father.  The  objection  to  her  legitimacy 
T the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  afterwards  set  up  as  an  excuse  for 
enry’s  scruples,  was  not  then  entertained  even  by  himself; 
id  most  certainly,  as  I have  said,  did  not  originate  with  the 
:ench  ambassador.  Anticipation  of  Henry’s  divorce  could 
)t  have  been  the  reason  why  Wolsey  rejected  the  King  of 
’ance  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  preferring  an  inferior 
atch  to  the  superior.  Nor  had  he  at  that  time  any  reason 
suppose,  when  that  divorce  was  known,  that  Francis,  in 
s own  behalf,  would  resent  the  imputation  of  Mary’s  illegiti- 
acy.  For  the  Pope,  though  driven  to  the  last  necessity, 
suited  by  the  Viceroy,  and  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  was 
•t  yet  a prisoner  ; nor  was  so  terrible  a calamity  as  the  fall 
Eome  anticipated.  As  he  was  indebted  for  peace  and 
emption  from  fear  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  and  of  Wolsey, 
10  intended  to  chain  up  his  greatest  enemy,  or  only  so  far 
; him  loose  as  might  be  necessary  to  frighten  his  Holiness 
to  compliance,  both  of  them  made  sure  that  the  Pope  would 
obedient  and  grateful.  He  would  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
mplying  with  the  King’s  wishes;  and  fear  was  the  pre- 
•minant  motive  of  his  actions.  So,  though  Katharine  might 
divorced,  the  right  and  legitimacy  of  Mary  would  remain 
ichallenged,  and  there  was  no  fear  that  the  French  King’s 
dignation  hereafter  would  disturb  these  arrangements. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  March,  the  ambassadors  dined 
th  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  next  day  they  visited  the  King  at 
ampton  Court,  a handsome  house,  built  by  Wolsey,  and 
esented  by  him  to  the  King.”  After  his  Majesty  had  heard 
ass,  they  were  ushered  into  the  hall,  and  presented  by  Wolsey 
the  King.  On  that  day  they  dined  with  the  Cardinal,  the 
likes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 


i^hilst  the  Queen  and  Wolsey  entertained  He  Tarbes,  the 
ing  displayed  his  learning  by  conversing  with  La  Viste  on 
le  Lutheran  heresy  and  his  own  book  against  the  Eeformer. 
I etiring  with  the  Cardinal  to  his  room,  they  found  him  still 


fter  dinner  they  rejoined  the  King  in  the  Queen’s  apartment. 


Qxious  to  proceed  with  the  negociations.  He  insisted  on  the 
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old  topics  ; urged  that  haste  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  | 
preparations  against  the  Emperor ; that  if  the  Emperor  | 
remained  intractable  Henry  would  meet  Francis  at  Boulogne  | 
a fortnight  before  Pentecost,  decide  the  alternative  marriage,  1 
and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  master  for  an  offensive  league  I 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Princess.  They  excused  themselves  I 
from  further  proceeding  on  one  plea  or  another ; continued  to 
fight  over  each  article  three  days  longer ; pretended  to  advance 
when  they  meant  to  recede ; and,  like  wary  combatants,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground  with  one  who  was  as  wary  and 
watchful  as  themselves.  The  main  dispute  now  turned  on  the  , 
delivery  of  the  Princess,  whom  the  French  had  determined  to 
claim  for  the  King,  and  not  for  his  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
To  their  utter  amazement  Wolsey  informed  them  that  the  j 
King  and  his  Council  advised  Francis  to  marry  the  Spanish  j 
Princess  for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  the  Emperor  would  not  other-  | 
wise  restore  the  two  Princes ; and  if  Francis  refused  to  comply  | 
his  master  would  decline  to  make  war  on  the  Emperor.  The  | 
French  commissioners  were  taken  aback  at  a proposal  so 
completely  at  variance  with  his  previous  language,  and  abruptly  ^ 
broke  up  the  conference.  We  have  to  do,”  says  Turenne,  | 
in  a letter  to  Francis  I.,  ‘^with  the  most  rascally  beggar  | 
{paillart)  in  the  world,  and  one  who  is  wholly  devoted  to  his  j 
master’s  interest.”  He  was  always  on  the  alert,  always  ready  | 
to  take  an  advantage.  “ You  may  be  sure,”  says  Turenne  in  ; 
a subsequent  letter,^  we  have  to  deal  with  a man  as  difficult  | 
to  manage  as  can  be,  as  you  will  see  by  what  I and  my  fellows 
write  to  the  King.  . . . The  bargain  made  by  the  Pope  with  I 
the  Emperor  has  caused  him  to  augment  a certain  article  to  ' 
his  advantage,  which  he  had  already  agreed  upon  with  Be  P 
Tarbes.”  Subsequently  the  Cardinal  consented  to  waive  all  I! 
mention  of  Eleanor ; and  matters  proceeded  more  smoothly.  ! 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  treaties  were  drawn  up,  and  copies  : 
exchanged.  On  the  14th  Wolsey  left  them  to  obtain  the 
King’s  assent.  He  returned  on  Friday  the  15th,  and  promised  ; 
that  all  should  be  settled  by  Wednesday  the  20th,  but  was  : 
attacked  the  next  day  by  a tertian  fever.  In  the  interval  the  ' 
French  commissioners,  without  giving  him  notice,  had  endea-  | 
voured  to  procure  certain  modifications  of  the  terms  to  their  ; 
own  advantage.  Ill  as  he  was,  Wolsey  sent  for  Joachim  and 
He  Tarbes  on  the  22nd.  He  insisted  much  on  his  services  to  ^ 
Francis  and  Madame,  and  his  endeavours  to  settle  the  treaty ; : 

1 April  6 : IV.  App.  106. 
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he  had  heard  that  they  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  varia- 
tions he  had  made  from  his  previous  offer ; this,  he  said,  was 
very  unpleasant  to  him ; it  had  done  him  more  harm  than  all 
' his  illness,  caused,  in  part,  by  the  opposition  he  had  encountered 
i from  Norfolk  and  others  in  the  Council.^  With  the  Duke  he 
, assured  them  that  he  had  had  high  words  in  the  presence  of 
I the  King,  and  his  opponents  were  urgent  to  break  off  the 
: match.  The  Emperor,”  remarks  Dodieu,  “has  many  friends 
■ in  England.  He  has  tried  all  means  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
I the  King  from  this  alliance,  even  by  means  of  women  who  are 
I in  favour  with  the  King,  as  he  thinks  ; but  Wolsey  has  done 
I what  he  could  to  hinder  them.^  Whether  the  writer  intended 
, to  include  Katharine  in  the  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  end  was  reached  at  last,  though  not  by  the  shortest  or 
^ the  simplest  route,  and  the  victory  in  all  points  rested  with 
I the  Cardinal.  An  annual  tribute  of  salt,  50,000  crowns  by 
; way  of  pension,  and  some  two  millions  of  gold  crowns  to  be 
i paid  by  convenient  instalments,  could  not  be  considered  as  an 
I insignificant  set-off  for  the  hand  of  Mary  and  an  alliance  with 
[ England ; especially  as  that  alliance  involved  no  exertion  and 
: no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  nation,  except  at  its  own  time 
and  pleasure.  The  money  lent  to  the  Emperor  was  a desperate 
I debt.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  pay ; and 
he  was  rapidly  becoming  far  too  powerful  to  be  intimidated. 
He  was  not  likely  to  be  more  compliant  when  the  fate  then  in 
prospect  for  Katharine  should  come  to  his  knowledge.  To 
I transfer  the  debt  from  a bad  and  unwilling  to  an  obliging  and 
less  refractory  debtor,  was  a stroke  of  policy  which  Henry,  at 
all  events,  was  not  likely  to  condemn.  Such  haggling  over 
Mary’s  hand  may  sound  strange  to  modern  ears,  and  stranger 
! still  this  commercial  and  mercantile  spirit  displaying  its 
front  unabashed  among  the  chivalrous  pageants  and  Arthurian 
; aspirations  of  Henry’s  court. 

But  the  chivalry  of  the  times  had  a greedy  and  a grovelling 
i side.  It  was  a coarse  and  vulgar  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  by  the  selfish  and  turbulent  passions  of  the  civil 
wars.  It  might  not  be  exactly  true,  as  urged  by  the  King  and 
the  Cardinal,  that  the  Commons  would  never  be  brought  to 
consent  to  the  exchange  of  an  Imperial  for  a French  alliance 

^ This  opposition  on  the  part  of  told  De  Tarhes  that  he  was  desirous 
Norfolk  may  have  arisen  either  from  of  serving  the  French  King.  IV, 
his  secret  hatred  of  Wolsey,  or  pique  p.  1410. 
that  Suffolk  was  to  have  the  command  * IV.  p.  1411. 

! in  the  event  of  a war.  The  latter 
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without  some  pecuniary  equivalent ; yet  it  is  undeniable  that  I 
the  power  and  temptation  of  money  were  then  beginning  to  be  | 
felt  as  they  had  never  been  felt  before.  Though  Henry  VIII. 
inherited  from  his  mother  the  reckless  profusion  and  voluptuous 
habits  of  the  Yorkists,  he  inherited  also  from  his  father  the 
suspicious  temper  and  the  money-loving  tendencies  of  the 
Lancastrians ; and  the  latter  were  now  rapidly  gaining  the 
ascendant,  not  in  him  alone,  but  in  the  nation  generally.^ 
However  powerful  a minister  might  be  in  reality  or  in  suppo- 
sition, he  could  not  afford  to  overlook  this  temper  of  the  times. 
He  could  not  prevent  it  from  modifying  his  measures.  Least ' 
of  all  could  Wolsey.  It  was  for  him  to  find  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  government  without  burthening  the  people, 
and  procure  the  sums  required  for  the  King’s  increasing 
expenditure  without  augmenting  taxation.  Every  year  the 
task  became  more  difficult.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Court 
and  the  people,  the  greater  costliness  of  the  government,  the 
declining  value  of  money,  increased  the  burthen.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  old  spiritual  life  of  the  people  had  died  out : 
the  world  had  become  more  alluring  and  more  attractive ; the 
harder  and  more  frugal  discipline  of  earlier  times,  more  irk-  j 
some  and  repulsive.  Already  Henry’s  favourites  were  begin-  j 
ning  to  suggest  that  the  Church  was  rich,  and  bore  no  | 
proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  State.  Already  ! 
they  were  beginning  to  instil  into  the  King’s  ears  the  ungrate-  i 
ful  return  made  by  churchmen  for  the  blessings  of  his  gracious  ; 
government ; whilst  Lollardism  among  the  lower  orders  then,  | 
as  ever,  confined  its  sympathy  and  applause  to  Evangelical  ; 
poverty,  and  stigmatized  riches  as  a sign  of  spiritual  pride.  ; 
Amicable  loans  were  out  of  the  question.  Wolsey  then  must  ; 
find  the  means  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  either  i 
by  anticipating  the  example  of  his  successor  Cromwell,  or  by  ' 
his  foreign  diplomacy.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  staved  off  the  * 
difficulty  for  a season. 

The  23rd  of  April,  the  feast  of  St.  George,  was  always  |j 
observed  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VHI.  with  extraordinary  j 
splendour.  On  that  day  the  commissioners  dined  with  the  | 
King  at  Greenwich.  After  dinner  he  led  them  into  the  hall, 

^ There  were  two  forms  of  Pro-  had  so  loudly  condemned ; and  tyran- 
testantism,  one  before  and  one  after  nizing  with  its  Barbara  and  Celarent  , 
the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  first  over  the  harmless  weaknesses  of  men. 
was  greedy,  aggressive,  regardless  of  The  other,  though  not  without  its 
the  lives  and  consciences  of  others  ; faults,  was  tender  and  heroic,  touched  f 
borrowing  and  using  without  stint  the  with  the  fires  and  memories  of  Smith-  I 
offensive  weapons  of  the  old  Faith  it  field.  | 


lEngraved.  "byJ.  CochraiL. 
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where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Mary,  the  French  Queen,  and  a 
large  company,  were  assembled.  He  desired  them  to  address 
the  Princess,  then  in  her  twelfth  year,  in  French,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  She  answered  them  all  in  the  same  languages. 
She  then  performed  on  the  spinet,  ‘‘and  is,”  says  Dodieu, 
“the  most  accomplished  person  of  her  age.”^  During  their 
conversation  with  the  King  on  this  occasion  an  expression 
escaped  him  of  the  greatest  significance.  Whilst  speaking  of 
his  desire  to  induce  the  Pope  to  rejoin  the  League,  and  humble 
the  Emperor,  he  complained  that  his  affairs  had  always  been 
hampered  by  the  delay  of  his  ministers  in  talking  of  war,  and 
that  he  intended  to  visit  the  French  King,  and  settle  his 
difficulties  with  him  in  person.  The  ambassador  replied  that 
he  must  entrust  everything  to  the  Cardinal;  but,  answered 
the  King,  “ I have  some  things  to  communicate  to  your  master, 
of  which  Wolsey  knows  nothing.''  That  secret  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  war,  or  peace,  or  foreign  policy,  for  in  all 
these  topics  he  implicitly  trusted  the  Cardinal.  Henry  was 
already  entertaining  designs  of  a totally  different  nature — 
designs  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  communicate  in  their 
fullest  extent  even  to  his  minister. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  treaties  were  signed  and  sealed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Poyntz  and  Clarencieux  should  be  sent 
with  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  to  defy  the  Emperor.  On  the 
1st  of  May  the  French  remained  at  home  for  fear  of  the 
London  apprentices.  On  Saturday  the  4th,  they  were  taken 
to  Greenwich,  where  they  found  the  King  seated  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  Wolsey,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  many  prelates  and 
nobles.  After  Henry  had  embraced  them  they  were  conducted 
to  a seat  in  front  of  the  throne,  whilst  the  knights  of  the 
Garter  were  seated  behind  them.  De  Tarbes  made  a compli- 
mentary oration  in  Latin,  to  which  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
replied,  standing  bareheaded  ^ at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
King  concluded  the  interview  by  complimenting  the  ambas- 
sador, and  thanking  God  that  matters  were  in  such  a good 
train.  On  Sunday  the  5th,  the  Bishop  of  London  sung  mass 
in  the  chapel,  Wolsey  apparently  being  too  ill  to  officiate. 

^ IV.  p.  1412.  We  must  add  to  because  sucb  uncovering  of  the  head 
her  acquirements  Spanish,  which  she  was  not  usual  in  France.  In  general 
had  learned  from  her  mother ; but  as  strangers  visiting  England  could  not 
no  Spanish  ambassador  was  present,  help  noticing  the  much  greater  degree 
she  had  no  occasion  for  displaying  her  of  ceremony  and  respect  with  which 
proficiency  in  that  language.  our  Kings  were  treated,  as  compared 

^ The  writer  is  struck  vv^ith  this,  with  the  usages  of  other  Courts. 
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The  conclusion  of  these  negociations  was  followed  by  the 
most  splendid  pageant  on  record,  of  which  a minute  account 
has  been  given  by  Hall  and  by  the  Venetian  secretary  Spinelli, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion.  The  rejoicings,  even  in  an  I 
age  remarkable  for  its  love  of  pageantry  and  grand  ceremonial,  j 
surpassed  in  splendour  and  magnificence  all  that  had  ever  I 
been  witnessed  before.  The  decorations  alone,  not  including  | 
the  entertainment  itself,  exceeded  8,000Z.  in  our  modern  | 
estimate  of  money.  Among  the  poets  employed  to  write  and  | 
translate  in  English  and  Latin  verse  was  the  celebrated  John 
Eastall,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  More’s  sister.^  - The  artists 
engaged  on  the  decorations  were  “ Master  Browne,  the  King’s 
painter,”  two  Italians,  Vincent  Vulpe  and  Ellis  Carmyan,  who  | 
received  for  their  wages  20s.  a week — that  is,  about  12L  No 
less  a personage  than  “ Master  Hans  (Holbein)  was  employed 
for  the  painting  of  the  plat  of  Tirwan,  which  standeth  on  the 
back-side  of  the  great  rock,”  at  the  cost  of  4L  10s. — between  | 
501.  and  601.  in  modern  computation.  This  work  was  greatly  ; 
admired;  for,  says  Hall,  ‘‘when  supper  was  done,  the  King,  i 
the  Queen,  and  the  ambassadors  washed,  and  after  talked  at  I 
their  pleasure ; and  then  they  rose  and  went  out  of  the  banquet  I 
chamber  by  the  foresaid  arches ; and  when  they  were  between  , 
the  uttermost  door  and  the  arches  the  King  caused  them  to 
turn  back  and  look  on  that  side  of  the  arches,  and  then  they  ; 
saw  how  Terouenne  was  besieged,  and  the  very  manner  of  [ 


^ The  argument  of  the  interlude, 
as  given  by  Hall,  varies  a little  from 
that  in  the  text.  “ When  the  King 
and  the  Queen  were  set  under  their 
cloths  of  estate  . . . then  entered  a 
personage  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  over  it  a mantle  of  blue  silk,  full 
of  eyes  of  gold,  and  over  his  head  a 
cap  of  gold,  with  a garland  of  laurel, 
set  with  leaves  of  fine  gold.  This 
person  made  a solemn  oration  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  declaring  what  joy  was 
to  the  people  of  both  the  realms  of 
England  and  France  to  hear  and  know 
the  great  love,  league,  and  amity  that 
was  between  the  two  kings  of  the 
two  realms,  giving  great  praise  to  the 
king  of  England  for  granting  of  peace, 
and  also  to  the  French  king  for  sueing 
for  the  same,  and  also  to  the  Cardinal 
for  being  a mediator  in  the  same. 
And  when  he  had  done  there  entered 
eight  of  the  King’s  chapel  with  a 
song,  and  brought  with  them  one 
richly  apparelled ; and  in  like  manner 


at  the  other  side  entered  eight  other 
of  the  said  chapel,  bringing  with  them 
another  person,  likewise  apparelled. 
These  two  persons  played  a dialogue, 
the  effect  whereof  was,  whether  Eiches 
were  better  than  Love.  And  when 
they  could  not  agree  upon  a conclu- 
sion,  each  called  in  three  knights,  all 
armed ; three  of  them  would  have 
entered  the  gate  of  the  arch  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  and  the  other 
three  resisted.  And  suddenly,  between 
the  six  knights,  out  of  the  arch  fell 
down  a bar  all  gilt,  at  the  which  bar 
the  six  knights  fought  a fair  battle, 
and  then  they  were  departed.  Then 
came  in  an  old  man  with  a silver 
beard,  and  he  concluded  that  love  and 
riches  both  were  necessary  to  princes ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  love  to  be  obeyed 
and  served,  and  with  riches  to  reward 
his  lovers  and  friends.  And  with 
this  conclusion  the  dialogue  ended.” 
Hall’s  Chronicle,  p.  723. 
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HANS  HOLBEIN. 

This  eminent  painter,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  born  at  Basle  in  1498,  where  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a respectable  painter.  His  superiority 
soon  became  distinguished ; on  which  account  he  was  employed  in  painting  the  town 
house  of  Basle,  with  a representation  of  the  Saviour’s  passion.  In  the  Fish  Market,  he 
painted  a Dance  of  Peasants ; and  on  the  walls  of  St.  Peter’s,  his  famous  Dance  of 
Death.  The  celebrated  reformer,  Erasmus,  was  one  of  his  earliest  admirers ; and  an 
English  nobleman,  on  seeing  Holbein’s  performances  at  Basle,  invited  him  to  England. 
Holbein,  however,  was  at  this  time  too  much  attached  to  voluptuous  pleasures,  to  quit 
the  scene  of  his  early  enjoyments. 

At  length,  marrying  a wife,  who  turned  out  a mere  shrew,  as  he  could  not  bear  her 
reproaches  and  her  constantly  reminding  him  of  the  consequent  miseries  to  his  increasing 
family,  he  listened  at  length  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  and,  as  it  is  said,  literally 
begged  his  way  to  England.  Having  a recommendatory^  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  he  was  immediately  received  into  his 
house,  and  was  employed  there  between  two  and  three  years.  Sir  Thomas  having  now 
sufficiently  enriched  his  own  apartments,  he  determined  to  introduce  the  painter  to  the 
Monarch ; and  having  previously  invited  his  Majesty  to  an  entertainment,  and  hung  up 
all  Holbein’s  pieces  in  the  best  order  and  in  the  best  light  in  the  great  hall,  the  King,  on 
his  entrance,  was  so  enraptured  at  the  sight,  that  he  eagerly  inquired  “ whether  such 
an  artist  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  procured  for  money  ?”  when  Sir  Thomas  presented 
Hans  Holbein.  His  Majesty  directly  took  the  artist  under  his  protection,  brought  him 
into  notice  with  the  nobility,  and  conferred  many  favours  upon  him. 

Holbein  was  sent  into  Flanders  by  Henrj^^  VIII.  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Milan,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Henry  as  a wife.  His  subsequent 
commission  to  Lady  Anne  Cleves  is  said  to  have  caused  Henry  to  send  for  the  original. 
Henry’s  disgust  with  her  afterwards  produced  the  fall  of  Cromwell ; but  the  painter 
retained  his  favour  at  court.  A story  is  told  of  Holbein  throwing  a nobleman  down 
stairs,  who  intruded  upon  him  while  he  was  painting  a lady  in  secret,  and  of  his  obtain- 
ing his  pardon  for  the  offence  from  the  King,  who  observed  that  of  seven  peasants  he 
could  make  as  many  lords,  but  not  one  Holbein.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  ob- 
served, “ he  was  a man  of  very  boisterous  manners.”  Of  Holbein’s  very  numerous 
works,  the  fullest  catalogue  is  given  by  Mr.  Walpole.  His  large  pieces  in  England  are 
a picture  in  Surgeon’s  Hall  of  Henry  VIII.  granting  the  charter  to  the  company;  and 
another  in  the  hall  of  Bridewell,  representing  Edward  VI.  presenting  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  his  charter  of  donation  of  Bridewell  for  an  hospital.  He  painted  two  large 
pieces  in  distemper  for  the  Easterling  merchants  in  London,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
the  triumphs  of  riches  and  poverty.  The  pictures  have  perished,  but  drawings  of  them 
are  preserved,  which  display  great  powers  of  fancy  and  expression.  The  rest  of  his 
works,  mostly  portraits,  are  to  be  found  in  a variety  of  collections,  where  they  are  highly 
valued,  and  many  of  them  have  been  engraved. 

This  great  genius  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in  London  in  the  year  1554,  at  his 
apartments  in  Whitehall,  where  he  resided  after  the  King  became  his  patron.  Hol- 
bein’s portraits  possess  great  truth ; a lively  and  elevated  imagination  appears  in  his 
compositions,  and  a fine  finish  distinguishes  his  execution.  His  colouring  is  vigorous, 
his  flesh  vivid,  and  his  figures  have  a rehef  which  agreably  seduces  the  eye  ; his  drapery, 
however,  has  been  censured  as  betraying  great  negligence. 
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every  man’s  camp,  very  cunningly  wrought.”  ^ The  six 
antique  heads  of  Hercules,  Scipio,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  and 
two  not  named,  were  modelled  by  John  Demyans  (de  Maiano), 
''gilt,  silvered,  and  painted,  at  26s.  Sd.  each  ” — or  about  14?. 
in  modern  value.  Such  prices,  as  compared  with  Eastall’s 
payment,  were  liberal,  for  the  poet  received  " for  writing  of 
the  dialogue  and  making  (poetry)  in  rhyme,  both  in  English 
and  Latin,  3s.  4<i.” — equal  to  about  2?.  in  modern  currency.^ 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Spinelli. 

“ On  the  fourth  instant  {i.e.  of  May)  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor’s,  were  summoned  to  Greenwich  ; where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  chief  personages  of  the  Court,  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  delivered  an  oration,  which  was 
answered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ; who  on  the  morrow,  Cardinal 
Wolsey  being  unable  to  officiate  from  indisposition,  sang  mass  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  after  which  at  the  high  altar,  where  the  missal  was 
opened  by  the  Cardinal,  the  French  ambassadors  swore  in  his  hands  to 
observe  the  perpetual  peace  now  concluded  with  the  king  of  England,  he 
on  his  part  swearing  in  like  manner. 

“ Two  of  the  ambassadors,  namely,  the  prelate  and  the  soldier,  dined 
with  the  King,  the  others  dining  apart  together. 

“ On  rising  from  the  table  they  went  to  the  Queen’s  apartment,  where 
the  Princess  danced  with  the  French  ambassador,  the  Viscount  of  Turenne, 
who  considered  her  very  handsome  and  admirable  by  reason  of  her  great 
and  uncommon  mental  endowments,  but  so  thin,  spare,  and  small  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  married  for  the  next  three  years. 

“ Then  yesterday  there  was  a joust,  the  challengers  at  the  tilt  being 
four,  the  competitors  being  sixteen,  each  of  whom  ran  six  courses  ; a very 
delectable  sight,  by  reason  of  the  prowess  of  the  knights.  The  joust  ended 
with  the  day,  not  without  rain,  which  rather  impeded  the  jousting. 

“ The  King  and  the  Queens,  with  some  200  damsels,  then  went  to  the 
apartments  which  I informed  you  in  a former  letter  were  being  prepared 
on  one  side  of  the  tilt  yard  at  Greenwich  ^ for  the  reception  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  the  rest  of  the  company  following  them.  The  site  adjoined 
the  other  chambers,  from  whence  the  King  and  the  nobility  view  the 


1 Hall,  p.  722. 

^ See  these  and  many  other  curious 
particulars  in  Sir  Henry  Guildford’s 
account.  IV.  p.  1394. 

^ “ The  King  had  caused  a banquet 
house  to  be  made  on  the  one  side  the 
tilt-yard  at  Greenwich,  of  100  feet  of 
length  and  30  feet  breadth.  The  roof 
was  purple  cloth,  full  of  roses  and 
pomgarnets ; the  windows  were  all 
clear-stories,  with  curious  monneles 
(mouldings)  strangely  wrought ; the 
jaw-pieces  and  crests  were  carved 
with  vinettes  and  trades  of  savage 
work,  and  richly  gilt  with  gold  and 
bise  (bister).  This  work  corbolyng 
bare  the  candlesticks  of  antique  work, 
which  had  little  torchettes  of  white 
wax.  These  candlesticks  were  polished 
like  amber.  ...  At  the  nether  end 


were  two  broad  arches  upon  three 
antique  pillars,  all  of  gold.”  Hall, 
722.  From  this  banqueting  room  the 
guests  passed,  by  a long  gallery  richly 
hung,  into  another  chamber,  of  which 
the  door  was  of  masonry  and  em- 
battled with  jasper.  Round  the  sides 
five  stages  were  erected,  raised  and 
supported  by  pillars,  and  on  the  top 
of  every  pillar  was  a silver  basin  filled 
with  branches  of  white  wax.  In  the 
middle  of  the  apartment  was  a gate, 
the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
antique  busts.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  was  painted  by  the  King’s 
astronohier,  and  represented  the  earth 
surrounded  by  the  sun,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  the  planets  with 
their  cycles.  Ibid.  The  supper  was 
served  on  massive  gold  plate. 
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joiists.  They  were  but  two  halls,  about  thirty  paces  in  length,  and  of 
231’oportional  height  and  breadth.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the  first 
hall  was  entirely  covered  with  brocatel,  of  no  great  value,  but  producing 
a good  effect.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  most  costly  tapestry  in 
England,  representing  the  history  of  David  ; and  there  was  a row  of  torches 
closely  set,  illuminating  the  place  very  brilliantly,  being  ranged  below  the 
windows,  which  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  roof.  The  royal  table 
was  prepared  in  front  of  the  hall,  with  a large  canopy  of  tissue,  beneath 
which  was  the  King,  with  the  Queens,  his  wife  and  sister,  at  the  sides. 
Then  came  two  long  tables  ; at  one  end  of  which,  on  the  right-hand  side 
were  seated  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Princess,  each  pairing  with 
some  great  lady.  At  the  other  table,  to  the  left,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
and  the  one  from  Milan,  placed  themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  lords  and 
ladies.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  two  tables  were  two  cupboards, 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  forming  a semicircle,  on  which  was  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  vases,  all  of  massive  gold,  the  value  of  I 

which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  ; nor  were  any  of  them  touched  ; | 

silver-gilt  dishes  of  another  sort  being  used  for  the  viands  of  meat  and 
fish,  which  were  in  such  variety  and  abundance  that  the  banquet  lasted  a i 
long  while. 

‘ ‘ The  door  of  this  hall  was  in  the  form  of  a very  lofty  triumphal  arch, 
fashioned  after  the  antique,  beneath  which  were  three  vaulted  entrances.  i 

Through  one  passed  the  dishes  for  the  table  ; through  the  other  they  were  I 

removed  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  centre  one,  which  was  the  largest,  j 

stood  two  enormous  cupboards  bearing  the  wine  to  be  served  at  table.  ' 

Over  the  triumphal  arch  was  a siiacious  balcony  for  the  musicians,  bearing  I 

the  arms  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  sundry  busts  of  Emperors,  and  the 
King’s  motto,  “ Dieu  et  mon  droit,”  and  other  Greek  words.  Could  never 
conceive  anything  so  costly  and  well  designed  as  what  was  witnessed  that 
night  at  Greenwich. 

“On  rising  from  table  all  were  marshalled,  according  to  their  rank, 
along  a corridor  of  no  great  length,  to  the  other  hall,  which  was  of  rather 
less  si^.e  than  the  first.  The  floor  was  covered  with  cloth  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold  lilies.  The  ceiling,  which  was  well-nigh  flat,  was  all 
X^ainted,  representing  a map  of  the  world,  the  names  of  the  principal 
Xjrovinces  being  legible  ; there  were  also  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their 
jjroperties,  these  paintings  being  supported  by  giants.  Along  the  sides  of  - 
the  hall  were  three  tiers  of  seats,  each  of  which  had  a beam  placed  length- 
wise for  the  spectators  to  lean  on,  nor  did  one  tier  interfere  with  the 
other.  Above  these  tiers  were  in  like  manner  three  rows  of  torches,  so 
well  disposed  and  contrived  as  not  to  impede  the  view. 

“ Within  the  sj^ace  for  the  spectators,  on  the  rigliGliand  side  in  the 
first  tier,  the  ambassadors  were  placed  ; in  the  second,  the  Princes  ; in  ■ 
the  third,  those  to  whom  admission  was  granted,  they  being  few.  On  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  same  order,  were  the  ladies  ; whose  various  styles  of 
beauty  and  apparel,  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  caused  me  to 
think  I was  coiitemxflating  the  chou’  of  angels,  they  in  like  manner,  being 
j)laced  one  above  the  other.  Two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  hall  an 
arch  of  a single  span  had  been  erected,  its  depth  being  five  feet  and  a half 
[English  measure],  all  gilt  with  fine  gold,  the  inside  of  the  arch  being 
decorated  with  a number  of  beautiful  figures  in  low  relief.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  this  arch  was  such  that  it  was  diflficult  to  comprehend  how  so 
grand  a structure  could  have  been  raised  in  so  short  a space  of  time.  In 
the  centre  to  the  front  stood  the  royal  throne,  on  which  the  King  sat,  the 
two  Queens  being  seated  below  at  his  feet. 

“ All  the  spectators  being  thus  methodically  placed,  without  the  least 
noise  or  confusion,  and  precisely  as  pre-arranged,  the  entertainment  com- 
menced. One  thing  above  all  others  surprised  me  most,  never  having 
witnessed  the  like  anywhere,  it  being  impossible  to  represent  or  credit 
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i with  how  much  order,  regularity,  and  silence  such  public  entertainments 
I proceed  and  are  conducted  in  England.  First  of  all,  there  entered  the 
I hall  eight  singers,  forming  two  wings,  and  singing  certain  English  songs  ; 
j in  their  centre  was  a very  handsome  youth  alone,  clad  in  skyblue  taffety, 

' a number  of  eyes  being  scattered  over  his  gown  ; and  having  presented 
. themselves  before  the  King,  the  singers  then  withdrew  in  the  same  order, 
there  remaining  by  himself  the  youth,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  Mercury, 
sent  to  the  King  by  Jupiter,  delivered  a learned  Latin  oration  in  praise  of 
his  Majesty;  which  panegyric  being  ended,  he  announced  that  Jupiter, 

! having  frequently  listened  to  disputes  between  love  and  riches,  concern- 
ing their  relative  authority,  and  being  unable  to  decide  the  controversy, 
i he  appointed  his  Majesty  as  judge,  and  requested  him  to  pronounce  and 
pass  sentence  on  both  of  them.  Thereupon  Mercury  departed  ; and  next 
came  eight  young  choristers  of  the  chapel,  four  on  each  side  ; those  to 
the  right  were  all  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  much  ornamented,  and  the  first  of 
them  was  Cupid  ; the  others  to  the  left  were  variously  arrayed,  and  their 
chief  was  Plutus.  In  the  centre  walked  one  alone  in  the  guise  of  J ustice, 
who  sang. 

“ In  this  order  they  presented  themselves  to  the  Eiing,  before  whom 
Justice  commenced  narrating  the  dispute  between  the  parties  in  English, 
and  desired  Cupid  to  begin  with  his  defence  ; to  which  Plutus  replied ; 
each  of  the  choristers  on  either  side  defending  their  leaders  by  reciting  a 
number  of  verses.  The  altercation  being  ended,  Cupid  and  Plutus  deter- 
mined that  judgment  should  go  by  battle  ; and  thus,  having  departed, 
three  men-at-arms  in  white  armour,  with  three  naked  swords  in  their 
hands,  entered  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  having  drawn  up  under  the 
triumphal  arch,  an  opening  was  made  in  its  centre  by  some  unseen  means, 
and  out  of  the  arch  fell  down  a bar,  in  front  of  winch  there  appeared 
three  weU-armed  knights.  The  combat  then  commenced  valiantly,  man 
to  man,  some  of  them  dealing  such  blows  that  their  swords  broke.  After 
they  had  fought  some  while  a second  bar  was  let  down,  which  separated 
them,  the  first  three  having  vanquished  the  others,  fighting  with  great 
courage  ; and  the  duel  being  thus  ended,  the  combatants  quitted  the  hall 
in  like  manner  as  they  had  entered  it.  Thereupon  there  feU  to  the 
ground,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a painted  canvas  [curtain]  from  an 
aperture,  in  wliich  was  seen  a most  verdant  cave,  approachable  by  four 
steps,  each  side  being  guarded  by  four  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
clad  in  tissue  doublets  and  taU  plumes,  each  of  whom  carried  a torch. 
Well  grouped  within  the  cave  were  eight  damsels,  of  such  rare  beauty  as 
to  be  supposed  goddesses  rather  than  human  beings.  They  were  arrayed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  their  hair  gathered  into  a net,  with  a very  richly  jewelled 
garland,  surmounted  by  a velvet  cap,  the  hanging  sleeves  of  their  surcoats 
being  so  long  that  they  weU-nigh  touched  the  ground,  and  so  well  and 
richly  wrought  as  to  be  no  slight  ornament  to  their  beauty.  They 
descended  gracefully  from  their  seats  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  first  of 
them  being  the  Princess,  hand  in  hand  with  the  marchioness  of  Exeter. 
Her  beauty  in  this  array  produced  such  an  effect  on  everybody  that  all 
the  other  marvellous  sights  previously  witnessed  were  forgotten,  and  they 
gave  themselves  up  solely  to  contemplation  of  so  fair  an  angel.  On  her 
person  were  so  many  precious  stones  that  her  splendour  and  radiance 
dazzled  the  sight  in  such  wise  as  to  make  one  believe  that  she  was  decked 
with  all  the  gems  of  the  eighth  sphere.  Dancing  thus,  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  King,  their  dance  being  very  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
variety,  as  they  formed  certain  groups  and  figures  most  pleasing  to  the 
sight.  Their  dance  being  finished,  they  ranged  with  themselves  on  one 
side  ; and  in  like  order  the  eight  youths,  leaving  their  torches,  came  down 
from  the  cave,  and  after  performing  their  dance,  each  of  them  took  by 
the  hand  one  of  those  beautiful  nymphs,  and,  having  led  a courant  together 
for  a while,  returned  to  their  places. 
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Six  masks  then  entered.  To  detail  their  costume  would  he  but  to 
repeat  the  words,  ‘ cloth  of  gold,’  ^ cloth  of  silver,’  etc.  They  chose  such 
ladies  as  they  pleased  for  their  partners,  and  commenced  various  dances  ; 
which  being  ended,  the  King  appeared.  The  French  ambassador,  the 
marquis  of  Turenne,  was  at  his  side,  and  behind  him  four  couple  of 
noblemen  all  masked,  and  all  wearing  black  velvet  slippers  on  their  feet ; 
this  being  done  lest  the  King  should  be  distinguished  from  the  others  ; 
as,  from  the  hurt  which  he  lately  received  on  his  left  foot  when  playing  at 
tennis,  he  wears  a black  velvet  slipper.  They  were  all  clad  in  tissue 
doublets,  over  which  was  a very  long  and  ample  gown  of  black  satin,  with 
hoods  of  the  same  material,  and  on  their  heads  caps  of  tawny  velvet. 
They  then  took  by  the  hand  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  dancing  with 
great  glee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  unmasked  ; whereupon  the 
Princess  with  her  companions  again  descended,  and  came  to  the  King, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  ambassadors,  took  off  her  cap,  and, 
the  net  being  displaced,  a profusion  of  silver  tresses,  as  beautiful  as  ever 
were  seen  on  human  head,  fell  over  her  shoulders,  forming  a most 
agreeable  sight.  The  aforesaid  ambassadors  then  took  leave  of  her  ; and 
all  departing  from  that  beautiful  place  returned  to  the  supper  hall,  where 
the  tables  were  spread  with  every  sort  of  confection  and  choice  wines  for 
all  who  chose  to  cheer  themselves  with  them.  The  sun,  I believe, 
greatly  hastened  his  course,  having,  perhaps,  had  a hint  from  Mercury  of 
so  rare  a sight.  So  showing  himself  already  on  the  horizon,  warning 
being  thus  given  of  his  presence,  everybody  thought  it  time  to  quit  the 
royal  chambers,  returning  to  their  own  with  such  sleepy  eyes  that  the 
daylight  could  not  keep  them  open.” 

The  rejoicings  and  solemnities  in  the  French  court  were 
far  less  sumptuous.  They  were,  in  fact,  marked  with  a | 

parsimony  excusable  enough  in  the  impoverished  state  of  the  i 

French  finances,  but  very  unlike  the  general  splendour  in  i 

which  Francis  himself,  and  his  subjects,  were  accustomed  to  i 

indulge  on  great  State  occasions.  Viscount  Lisle  was  sent  j, 

to  receive  the  King’s  oath,  and  has  left  us  a description  of  the  i 

ceremonial  which  took  place  on  Whitsun  Eve,  June  8th.  ! 

The  great  hall  was  hung  with  fleurs  de  lis.  The  King  took  ; 

his  seat  under  ^‘his  cloth  of  estate,”  dressed  in  a gown  of 
purple  velvet  trimmed  with  sables,  and  white  hose  and 
doublet.  During  the  ambassador’s  oration,  a gentleman 
usher  kneeled  at  each  corner  of  the  dais.  But  whilst  the 
narrator  is  struck  with  this  unusual  ceremony,  he  is  no  less  * 
struck  with  the  familiarity  allowed  by  the  French  King  to  his 
courtiers.  About  and  behind  the  King  were  all  the  great 
lords  temporal ; some  leaning  on  the  pommels  of  his  chair. 
Lautrec  and  the  Grand  Master  stood  on  either  side ; the  n 
Admiral  and  others  behind,  within  a space  of  two  yards 
between  the  wall  and  the  back  of  the  King’s  chair.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  sat  on  low  stools  behind  the  ambas-  ! 
sadors.  And  when  the  French  chancellor  replied,  he  never 
rose  from  ^ his  chair,  nor  uncovered  his  head,  nor  raised  his  , 
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cap  ” — according  to  the  invariable  custom  in  England — 
“ whether  he  named  the  King  his  master  or  any  other 
prince.”  On  Whitsunday,  the  King  took  his  oath  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
ceremony  was  an  enormous  cloth  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold  fleurs  de  lis,  which  served  for  a carpet.  After  the 
ceremony  dinner  was  served  in  one  of  the  canon’s  houses. 
The  King  was  very  merry  all  the  dinner-time,”  says  Clerk, 
and  had  much  communication  with  the  papal  Legate,  with 
us,  and  with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  which  stood 
I about  him  ; some  leaning  upon  his  chair,  and  some  upon  his 
table,  all  much  more  familiarly  than  is  agreeable  to  our 
English  manners.”^  At  a feast  given  the  Thursday  after  in 
the  Palace  to  wind  up  the  rejoicings,  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
apartment  were  merely  covered  with  rich  hangings  and  “ rolls 
of  green  box  with  garlands  of  the  same.”  The  devices  were 
I not  remarkable  for  splendour  or  ingenuity.  In  the  first  “ was 
a play  of  shepherds  which  brought  in  the  Ruin  of  Rome.'' 
After  this  came  another  device  of  two  angels,  each  holding  the 
half  of  a scutcheon  in  one  hand,  and  a plane  in  the  other  ; 
‘‘  and  ever  they  planed  those  half  scutcheons  until  they  had 
I fitted  the  two  halves  into  one  whole,  half  white  and  half  red. 

! One  of  the  angels  held  a long  branch  of  rose  in  his  hand,  and 
I the  word  Angleterre  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  other 
; France.  And  so  lovingly  holding  between  them  the  united 
j scutcheon,  they  made  their  reverence,  and  departed.”  ^ 

As  the  difiiculties  in  the  late  negociations  could  not  be 
; entirely  removed  without  a 'personal  interview,  Henry  had 
more  than  once  expressed,  in  warm  language,  his  strong 
I desire  to  see  his  brother  of  France,  assuring  Turenne,  that 
‘‘if  their  state  allowed,  he  would  not  be  one  single  day  with- 
^ out  his  company.”^  The  proposition  was  received  on  the 
part  of  the  French  more  coldly  than  might  have  been  antici- 
I pated  to  a proposal  so  flattering.  They  held  out  no  en- 
I couragement,  but  preferred  the  minister  to  his  master. 

Already  Francis  had  urged  his  ambassadors  to  persuade 
I Wolsey  to  visit  France,  and  obtain  his  master’s  sanction  for 
that  purpose.  He  added,  as  an  inducement,  “ that  he  would 
do  for  him  what  he  would  not  do  for  all  the  cardinals  in 
Eome ; for  he  would  himself  go  to  Picardy  to  meet  Wolsey 
and  talk  privately  with  him.  Evidently  he  was  not  prepared 

^ IV.  p.  1445. 

® IV.  p.  1444. 

I 


® IV.  pp.  1400  and  1412. 
^ IV.  p.  1408. 
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for  another  extravagant  display  like  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  | 
Gold,  in  which  English  wealth  easily  outrivalled  the  more  | 
frugal  display  of  the  French,  sorely  crippled  in  their  finances  | 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  Contemporary  historians,  ! 
as  usual,  attribute  to  the  Cardinal’s  ostentation  and  vanity  | 
this  mission  into  France,  but  there  is  no  indication  whatever  | 
that  he  either  sought  or  desired  it.  Indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  solely  influenced  by  his  sense  of  devotion  to  the  King’s 
service,  he  never  condescended  to  undeceive  those  who  mis- 
interpreted his  actions,  or  credited  him  with  measures  of 
which  he  was  only  the  minister,  and  not  the  author.  It  is 
this  reserve  which  makes  all  judgment  of  his  motives  and 
conduct  so  difficult  and  so  perplexing.  Except  Henry  himself, 
none  knew  precisely  the  amount  of  responsibility  due  to  the 
Cardinal.  No  one  could  tell  how  far  he  was  a spontaneous 
agent,  or  stooped  to  a necessity  he  could  not  avoid,  or  yielded 
against  his  conviction,  rather  than  risk  a worse  alternative. 
Those  who  could  have  done  him  justice  were  too  much 
interested  in  his  ruin,  and  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  their  own  interests,  to  waste  their  magnanimity  in 
vindicating  the  memory  of  a statesman  to  whose  ruin  they 
had  contributed,  and  out  of  whose  fall  they  had  reaped  their 
advantage.  Cromwell,  busily  engrossed  with  his  own  ad- 
vancement, troubled  not  himself  about  the  honour  of  a master, 
on  whose  disgrace  he  had  risen  to  credit  and  importance. 
Cavendish  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  painted  the  last 
days  of  the  fallen  statesman  with  unrivalled  pathos  and 
fidelity,  was  clearly  unversed  in  politics,  and  knew  nothing, 
except  by  vague  report,  of  Wolsey’s  earlier  and  more  active 
years.  Eeformers  and  Komanists  alike,  though  for  opposite 
reasons,  hated  the  man  who,  by  his  influence  over  the  King, 
had  obstructed  the  Eeformation,  and  injured  the  monastic 
orders  by  subverting  so  many  of  their  houses  to  build  his 
colleges.  Both  condemned  him,  without  pity  or  reflection, 
for  suggesting,  as  they  thought,  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine, 
and  estranging  her  husband  from  the  Emperor.  Strangely 
enough,  the  most  conflicting  interests  and  most  opposite 
parties  combined  in  maintaining  the  Emperor’s  ascendancy 
in  English  politics.  The  continental  trade  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  at  Antwerp  and  the  Flemish  ports ; and  Wolsey’s 
endeavours  to  transfer  it  to  Calais,  and  develop  our  trade 
with  France,  encountered  bitter  opposition.  Most  of  the 
Hanse  merchants,  tinctured  with  Lutheranism,  and  all  of 
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I them  engaged  in  the  contraband  traffic  of  importing  Lutheran 
books,  then  eagerly  purchased  at  enormous  prices,  were 
especially  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  trade,  and 
employed  all  their  influence  with  the  Eeformers,  whose 
numbers  at  this  time  were  rapidly  increasing,  in  denouncing 
the  French  alliance  as  inimical  to  the  Gospel.  Their  oppo- 
nents, who  hated  Lutheranism,  but  associated  with  Katharine 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  turned  to  the  Emperor  as  the 
champion  of  her  in  whose  singular  purity,  constancy,  and 
devotion  the  Church  seemed  to  find  its  most  noble  and  affect- 
ing example.  From  one  cause  or  another,  Tyndall  and  his 
bitterest  opponents.  More  and  Fisher,  Norfolk,  Darcy,  and 
Northumberland,  satirists  and  theologians,  those  who  hoped 
to  gain  by  Wolsey’s  fall,  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  it,  then  and  afterwards,  misinterpreted  his  measures  and 
loaded  his  memory  with  obloquy.  With  still  greater  perversity 
they  distributed  justice  with  inverted  hands,  attributing  what- 
ever was  meritorious  to  the  King,  whatever  was  odious  to  his 
minister. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

ANNE  BOLEYN. 

Henry  YIII.  was  not  the  angel  of  purity  ” it  has  now  become 
a fashion  with  some  to  represent  him ; nor  was  he  the  monster 
of  lust  and  cruelty  described  by  others,  at  all  events  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  under  Wolsey’s  administration.  He  had  been  | 
carefully  and  even  strictly  educated  by  his  father  Henry  VII., 
whose  stern  and  sombre  court  formed  a striking  contrast 
to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  in  which  his  son  and 
successor  delighted.  The  horrors  of  a civil  war,  of  a disputed 
succession,  of  a successful  rebellion  under  some  powerful 
noble,  had  passed  away.  The  old  and  staid  councillors  of  his 
father  had  died;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  their  i 

places  had  been  mainly  filled  by  younger  men  of  a very  j 

different  stamp ; by  laymen,  not  by  ecclesiastics ; by  those  j 

who  could  enter  into  the  young  King’s  pursuits  and  amuse-  ; 

ments — were  more  fitted  for  the  tiltyard  than  the  council  • 

table ; loved  the  tumult,  gallantry,  pomp,  and  splendour  of  i 

the  rising  generation  and  the  new  reign,  and  served  rather  to 
spur  than  restrain  the  inclinations  of  the  new  monarch. 
Until  the  close  of  the  year  1524  the  superabundant  activity 
of  the  King  himself  and  his  young  courtiers,  wasting  itself 
mainly  in  muscular  amusements,  or  exchanging  them  for  the 
less  justifiable  excitement  of  dice  and  card-playing,  found 
more  wholesome  occupation  in  the  war  with  France,  or  the 
expectation  of  war.  But  the  defeat  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  left  them  in  utter  idleness,  without  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment. Men  of  education,  sagacity,  and  experience,  generally 
ecclesiastics,  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  all  diplomatic 
posts,  requiring  more  than  usual  tact  and  ability.  For  such 
employments  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  frequented  the  new 
court,  were  either  disqualified  by  ignorance  of  their  own,  and 
still  more  of  the  Latin,  tongue — the  common  vehicle  of  com- 
munication— or  declined  to  qualify  themselves  by  the  necessary 
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sacrifices  of  their  time  and  amusements.  In  1525  the  King, 
then  thirty-four  years  old,  was  beginning  to  pay  less  attention 
to  business.  He  hated  the  drudgery  of  looking  over  files  of 
despatches,  from  which  the  most  exciting  topic  was  absent ; 
withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  metropolis,  and 
spent  his  days  in  hunting.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  very 
vigour  of  his  manhood ; then,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  him ; conspicuous  for  his  clear 
and  ruddy  complexion,  his  strength  and  agility ; towering  in 
stature  above  all  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Even 
five  years  after,  when  time  and  indulgence  had  spared  neither 
his  looks  nor  his  fair  proportions,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Lodovico  Falier,  cannot  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  his  many  graces  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments : — In  this  Eighth  Henry  God  has  combined  such 
corporeal  and  intellectual  beauty  as  not  merely  to  surprise 
but  astound  all  men.  . . . His  face  is  angelic,  rather  than 
handsome;  his  head  imperial  and  bold;  and  he  wears  a 
beard,  contrary  to  English  custom.  Who  would  not  be 
amazed  when  contemplating  such  singular  beauty  of  person, 
coupled  with  such  bold  address,  adapting  itself  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  every  manly  exercise.  He  sits  his  horse 
well,  manages  him  yet  better.  He  jousts,  wields  the  spear, 
throws  the  quoit,  and  draws  the  bow  admirably.  He  plays  at 
tennis  most  dexterously.  . . . Besides  the  Latin  and  his 
native  tongue,  he  has  learned  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian.”^ 
Kemoved  more  than  ever  from  the  personal  influence  of 
Wolsey,  now  wholly  engrossed  with  the  public  business,  Henry 
was  surrounded  by  favourites,  who  recommended  themselves 
to  his  notice  by  ministering  to  his  pleasures,  and  fostering  his 
love  of  profusion.  Chief  of  these  were  Sir  William  Compton, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
and  George  Boleyn,  of  whom  the  last  two  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ex- 
clusively remarkable  for  his  strength  and  stature ; the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a small  spare  man,  of  dark  complexion,  cruel  lips, 
and  more  cruel  temper  ; and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  advanced 
to  the  peerage  in  1525  as  Viscount  Kochford.  Of  these.  Sir 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  Ann  Boleyn;  Norfolk  (Woisey’s 
great  enemy)  was  her  uncle ; George  Boleyn,  her  brother ; Sir 
Francis  Bryan,  her  cousin  ; Norris,  her  near  relative  and 
admirer  ; Compton,  an  intimate  friend.  With  them,  or  some 
^ Brown’s  Yen.  Cal.,  iv.  p.  293. 
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of  them,  Henry  spent  the  day  in  hunting,  and  the  night  in  I 
gambling,  losing  occasionally  large  sums  of  money.  In  1525 
he  had  attempted  to  make  a favourite  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
professing  to  be  delighted  with  his  society,  his  wit,  his  modesty,  i 
and  his  learning.^  He  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  fondness  for  ^ 
theological  controversy,  in  which  More  was  a proficient ; and  | 
More  had  defended  the  King’s  book  by  a bitter  attack  upon 
Luther.  At  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  in  July,  1525,  I 
the  King  had  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  j 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  And  for  the  pleasure,”  says  Roper,  j j 
he  took  in  his  company  would  his  Grace  suddenly  sometimes  i 
come  home  to  his  house  at  Chelsea  to  be  merry  with  him,  i j 
whither,  on  a time  unlooked-for,  he  came  to  dinner,  and  after  \ 
dinner,  in  a fair  garden  of  his,  walked  with  him  by  the  space  , i 
of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  ! i 
Grace  was  gone,  I,  rejoicing  thereat,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
how  happy  he  was  whom  the  King  had  so  familiarly  enter- 
tained, as  I never  had  seen  him  do  to  any  before,  except 
cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  I saw  his  Grace  walk  once  with  arm  : 
in  arm.^  ‘ I thank  our  Lord,  Sir,’  quoth  More,”  with  mingled  1 
pathos  and  humour,  ‘‘  ‘ I find  his  Grace  my  very  good  lord  ' 
indeed,  and  I believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favor  me  as  any  i 
subject  within  this  realm.  Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I may  tell  ; 
thee  I have  no  cause  to  he  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  ' 
win  him  a castle  in  France — (for  then  there  was  war  between  i 
us)  ^ — it  should  not  fail  to  go.’  ” ' 

That  More,  combining  the  religious  fervour  and  devotion  1 
of  the  recluse  with  the  urbanity,  grace,  and  ready  wit  of  the 
most  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  a considerate  and  patient 
master,  a pattern  of  conjugal  purity  and  fidelity,  should  not 
seek  to  push  his  fortune  among  the  unscrupulous  candidates  |l 
for  royal  favour  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected.  He 
knew  well  what  were  the  King’s  intentions  at  that  time,  and 
did  not  approve  of  them.  He  knew  also  how  hard  it  was  to 
contend  with  one  whose  arguments  he  could  not  admit  without  j 


^ See  tlie  letter  of  Vives  to  Eras- 
mus, Nov.  13,  1525,  IV.  p.  780. 

2 This  remark  deserves  notice ; 
for,  whatever  favours  the  King  may 
have  shown  him,  the  Cardinal  never 
forgot  the  respect  due  to  his  Sove- 
reign. The  deference  paid  to  him 
by  Wolsey  on  all  occasions  is  remark- 
able. He  was  always  a minister,  never 
a favourite. 


® If  Roper  means  actual  war,  he  ; 
is  certainly  wrong.  Wingfield  died  in  ' 
July,  1525,  and  we  were  never  at  war  { 
with  France  after  that  year  during  j 
More’s  life.  The  King’s  familiarity, 
rightly  assigned  to  this  date  by  Roper,  ] 
was  evidently  connected  with  the 
King’s  anxiety  to  enlist  More  in  favour 
of  the  divorce.  But  Sir  Thomas  con- 
trived to  elude  the  snare. 
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T;-  peril  of  his  conscience,  or  contradict  without  peril  of  his  life. 
.1  His  learning,  his  reputation,  his  legal  acquirements,  were  sure 
: ^ to  point  him  out  to  the  King  as  the  one  man  above  all  others 
in  his  kingdom  whose  judgment  on  the  question  none  would 
venture  to  impugn,  and  few  would  he  inclined  to  dispute. 
That  judgment  he  had  avoided  giving,  with  all  the  tact  and 
dexterity  of  which  he  was  master.  But  the  pursuits  of  the 
: t court,  and  the  individuals  of  which  its  innermost  circle  was 


vr  composed,  were  scarcely  such  as  could  command  his  sympathy 
/I  and  approbation.  There  was  hardly  one  of  them  whose 
character  was  not  seriously  tainted  with  that  vice  against 
J which  the  unsullied  purity  of  More’s  mind  revolted ; not  one 
• i who  looked  upon  the  transgression  of  the  marriage  vow  as 
viij  deserving  reprobation  or  censure,  or  at  least  as  worse  than  a 
gj  jest.  Suffolk  had  been  betrothed  to  one  lady;  then  married 
•jj  another  ; then  abandoned  her,  on  the  plea  of  his  previous 
1. 1 contract,  for  the  lady  whom  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
V ( j rejected.  Norfolk  lived  with  his  duchess  on  the  most  scandalous 
’ I'j  terms.  Sir  William  Compton  had  been  cited  in  the  eccle- 
tj  siastical  court,  for  living  in  open  adultery  with  a married 
pj  woman.^  The  fate  of  Norris  and  George  Boleyn  is  too  well 
dij  known  to  require  comment.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  chief 
ij  companion  in  the  King’s  amusements,  and  the  minister  of  his 
||  pleasures,  was  pointed  out  by  common  fame  as  more  dissolute 
than  all  the  rest. 

j;  Unfortunately  the  Queen  had  ceased  to  bear  children; 

and  the  fact  was  so  notorious  as  to  he  made  the  subject  of 
j public  comment  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  even  by  the  English 
j ambassadors.  She  was  five  years  older  than  the  King  in  age, 
and  more  than  twice  five  in  temperament  and  constitution. 
)V;i  Short  and  stout  in  person,  amiable  and  even  cheerful  in  the 
uq  I midst  of  all  her  sorrows  and  afflictions,  beloved  and  pitied  by 
*,ijall,  she  still  retained  the  King’s  esteem,  and  was  outwardly 
jji  I treated  by  him  with  unfailing  respect,^  though  she  had  utterly 


' i ^ Lady  Ann  Hastings.  See  IV. 

, pp.  1943,  1944.  There  seems  to  have 
) I been  some  afl&nity,  or  at  least  inti- 
> I mate  connection,  between  Compton 
and  the  Boleyns.  For  he  devises  in 
'his  will  to  Henry  VIII.  “certain 
' |i  specialties  to  the  sum  of  1,000  marks,” 
M which  he  had  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 

if  or  money  lent  to  the  latter.  See 
p.  1943.  Sir  William  died  immensely 
rich  in  1528. 

^ On  that  head  we  have  the  un- 
VOL.  II. 


impeachable  evidence  of  Sir  John 
Wallop.  “The  English  ambassador 
here,”  says  Marin  Giustinian,  writing 
to  the  Signory  from  Paris,  “ does  not 
approve  the  divorce,  praising  the 
wisdom,  innocence,  and  patience  of 
queen  Katharine.  . . . He  says  that 
the  Queen  was  as  beloved  as  if  she 
had  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land.” April  15,  1533.  Brown’s  Yen. 
Cal.,  iv.  393.  She  had  nothing  of  the 
sourness  of  the  recluse  about  her. 


M 
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lost  his  affections.  She  appeared  with  him  on  all  public 
occasions ; accompanied  him  in  his  progresses  ; was  really 
or  apparently  unsuspicious  of  his  intentions.  These  inten- 
tions had  been  long  fostered  in  his  breast  before  they  were 
revealed  to  any  one.  They  were  only  betrayed  by  degrees ; 
not  in  their  fulness  to  any — not  even  to  Wolsey.  The  common 
story,  propagated  by  Tyndall,  repeated  by  Eoper,  reiterated 
since,  that  Wolsey  requested  Longland,  the  King’s  confessor, 
to  put  “ a scruple  into  his  Grace’s  head  ” as  to  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  is  a mere  calumny — one  of  the  many  figments 
propagated  by  Wolsey’s  enemies,  without  dread  of  contradic- 
tion. It  was  denied  by  Longland  himself ; it  was  denied  in 
open  court  by  the  King.  “ Sir,”  said  the  Cardinal,  ‘‘I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  declare  me,  before  all  this 
audience,  whether  I have  been  the  chief  inventor  or  first  j; 
mover  of  this  matter  unto  your  Majesty;  for  I am  greatly 
suspected  of  all  men  herein.”  ‘‘My  lord  Cardinal,”  quoth  |l 
the  King,  “ I can  well  excuse  you  herein.  Marry,”  quoth  he,  ; 
“ ye  have  been  rather  against  me  in  attempting  or  setting  forth  ^ 
thereof.”  It  was  not  an  idle  assertion.  The  truth  of  it  will  • 
abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel.  Longland’s  protestation  is,  , 
no  doubt,  correct,  as  confirmed  by  the  King’s  own  words.  It  t 
was  the  King  himself  who  first  broke  the  matter  to  his  con-  | ’ 
fessor ; ‘‘  and  never  left  urging  him  until  he  had  won  him  to  Lj 
give  his  consent.”  ^ j | 

The  exact  date  at  which  Henry  began  to  entertain  these 
scruples,  and  their  precise  shape  at  the  first,  can  never  be  | 
determined  with  accuracy;  for  the  most  sufficient  of  all  ] j 
reasons : they  were  not  known  to  the  King  himself.^  They  j j 
sprung  up  unconsciously  from  a combination  of  causes,  and  cl 
took  definite  form  and  colour  in  his  breast  by  insensible  i I 
degrees.  They  must  have  brooded  in  his  mind  some  time  | j 
before  he  would  acknowledge  them  to  himself,  still  less  confess  i j 
their  existence  to  others.  They  first  became  the  subject  oft)!!! 
conversation  in  the  summer  of  1527.  The  ostensible  cause  cji 
of  them,  carelessly  acce])ted  by  historians  as  the  real  one,  |i 


Foreign  ambassadors  are  unanimous 
in  commending  the  smiles  and  cheer- 
fulness expressed  in  her  countenance 
throughout  the  terrible  ordeal  to 
which  she  was  subjected. 

^ See  the  extract  in  Roper’s  More, 
ed.  Singer,  p.  31. 

^ With  that  extraordinary  want 
of  delicacy  which  characterized  all 


Henry’s  words  and  actions  in  relation  j 
to  his  divorce,  he  told  Symon  Grynseus,  j 
a comparative  stranger,  who  visited  | 
England  in  1531,  that  he  had  abstained  i 
from  the  Queen’s  bed  seven  years ; j , 
that  is,  from  1524.  See  the  letter  of  | 
Grynaeus  to  Bucer,  among  the  letters  | 
of  the  Reformers.  j 


I 
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and  put  forth  by  the  King  himself,  was  the  ''  scrupulosity  of 
his  conscience,  pricked  upon  divers  words  that  were  spoken 
at  a certain  time  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,^  the  French  king’s 
ambassador,  who  had  been  here  long  upon  the  debating  for 
the  conclusion  of  a marriage  to  be  concluded  between  the 
Princess  our  daughter  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
French  king’s  second  son.”  But  this  was  a political  figment 
arranged  between  the  King  and  Wolsey,  when  it  had  become 
necessary  to  take  fresh  action  in  the  matter,  and  find  some 
justification  for  their  proceedings  in  the  face  of  Europe.^  Not 
a hint  of  the  kind  appears  in  any  of  the  negociations  alluded 
to,  though  they  have  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  minute- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  was  not  in  Eng- 
land, nor  were  any  negociations  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
with  Mary  until  March,  1527  ; and  long  before  that  year  it  is 
certain  that  not  only  was  the  divorce  already  entertained,  but 
it  had  been  the  subject  of  secret  negociations  at  the  Court  of 
Kome.  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
King’s  ambassador  with  the  Pope,  and  was  then  at  the  Court 
of  France,  writes  on  Sept.  13,  1526,  announcing  to  Wolsey 
the  arrival  of  Sanga,  the  chief  confidant  of  Clement  VII.  He 
tells  the  Cardinal  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  circa  istud 
benedictum  divortium ; reliqua  omnia  sunt  clara.  The  Pope 
would  make  no  difficulty  about  other  matters  submitted  to 
him  by  Wolsey;  but  that  ‘^cursed  divorce”  would  not  easily 
be  granted ; either  because  Clerk  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
broach  it  to  the  Pope,  or  because  Sanga,  who  knew  his  mind 
better  than  any  one,  held  out  no  hopes  of  the  Pope’s  com- 
pliance.^ That  divorce  could  be  no  other  than  the  King’s 
divorce  ; for  in  no  other  cause  would  the  Pope  have  refused 
compliance,  considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  then 
placed,  and  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  England 
at  all  hazards.  But  if  any  doubt  remains,  it  is  dispelled  by 
a letter  from  Wolsey,  addressed  to  the  King,  on  receiving 


^ Cavendish  by  mistake  writes 
bishop  of  Bayonne”  (Grammont), 
p.  219. 

^ Wolsey  admits  as  much ; for, 
writing  to  the  King  from  Eaversham, 
July  5,  1527,  and  detailing  his  con. 
versation  with  Fisher,  he  says,  “ I 
then  told  him  the  whole  matter  of 
the  proposed  marriage  between  the 
French  king  and  the  princess  Mary, 
and  the  assertions  made  by  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  and  the  investigations  to 


which  it  had  given  rise,  &c.  . . . thus 
declaring  the  whole  matter  unto  him, 
as  was  devised  with  you  at  York 
Place.”  lY.  p.  1471.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  in  urging  his 
cause  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  King 
never  made  any  allusion  to  this  sup. 
posed  objection  of  De  Tarbes ; though, 
had  it  been  real,  it  would  have  proved 
a very  effective  argument  with  the 
Pope. 

" lY.  p.  1109. 
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news  of  the  sack  of  Kome.  Sir,”  he  says,  “ if  the  Pope’s 
Holiness  fortune  either  to  be  slain  or  taken,  as  God  forbid,  it 
shall  not  a little  hinder  your  Grace’s  affairs,  which  I have 
now  in  hand  (the  divorce)  ; wherein  such  good  and  substantial 
order  and  process  hath  hitherto  been  made  and  used,  as  the  I 
like,  I suppose,  hath  not  been  seen  in  any  time  heretofore.”  ^ | 
It  was  this  desire  to  conciliate  the  Pope’s  favour  that  induced  i 
Henry  to  send  him  in  his  necessities  30,000  crowns  the  same 
year.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  Wolsey 
contemplated  a marriage  between  the  King  and  the  Duchess  | ' 
of  Alen9on,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1526  that  such  a project  j ! 
could  have  been  entertained.  For  the  Duchess,  after  losing  j i 
her  husband  in  1525,  visited  Francis,  then  a prisoner  in  ' 
Spain,  not  returning  until  the  end  of  the  year ; and  was  j 
married  already  to  Henry  of  Navarre  in  January,  1527.^  ! 

But  even  before  the  date  of  Clerk’s  letter,  it  is  clear  that  i 
some  dreadful  secret,  which  no  one  dared  divulge,  least  | 
of  all  commit  to  paper,  was  already  perplexing  the  con-  : - 
sciences  of  men.  As  early  as  the  30th  of  October,  1525,  : I 
Brinon,  the  French  ambassador,  informs  Louise  that  he  I 1 
had  received  a very  private  communication  from  Wolsey  ; i 
he  did  not  dare  intrust  to  writing.^  Vague  apprehensions  ’ j 
prevail,  ambiguous  expressions  are  found,  which,  taken  in-  | i 
dividually,  could  hardly  be  pressed  into  any  direct  evidence  ! i 
on  the  question,  but  collectively  seem  to  point  to  the  same  * i 
conclusion ; whilst,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  King’s  own  asser-  ' 
tion,  made  to  Grynaeus,^  it  is  to  1524  that  we  must,  in  aU  * 
probability,  assign  the  King’s  first  intention  of  separating  i 
from  Katharine.  For  further  evidence  it  will  be  needful  to 
look  in  another  direction,  and  to  trace  more  minutely  Anne  I 
Boleyn’s  connection  with  the  English  court. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  in  1477. 

He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Boleyn  of  Blickling,  Norfolk, 
and  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  ; 
of  Ormond.  Margaret’s  sister  Anne,  from  whom  Anne  Boleyn 
received  her  name,  was  married  to  Sir  George  St.  Leger.^  The  - 


^ See  IV.  p.  1433,  June  2,  1527. 
There  were  no  other  affairs,  except 
this,  before  the  Pope.  See  also  the 
context  of  the  whole  letter. 

^ Godwin  states  that  the  Emperor 
was  aware  of  Henry’s  intentions  as 
early  as  1526.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
obtained  his  information  from  Rome. 
See  God.  HiH.  Angl.,  p.  102,  ed.  1653. 


" IV.  p.  769. 

^ See  note,  p.  162.  j 

® See  her  licence  to  found  a I 
chantry,  “ called  Hangfordis  chapell,”  j| 
in  the  church  of  St.  George,  Monklee,  'j 
Devon,  in  1519,  for  herself,  the  St.  ( 
Legers,  and  this  Margaret  Boleyn,  her 
sister,  then  a widow.  Ann  was  a jii 
common  name  in  the  family.  Eliza- 
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estate  at  Blickling  descended  to  Sir  James/  who  died  without 
male  issue.  As  he  was  still  living  in  1534,  Anne  Boleyn  could 
never  have  resided  on  the  estate  at  Blickling.  It  is  probable 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  married  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
Sir  William,  in  1505  ; but  what  was  the  connection  of  his 
family  with  the  Howards,  or  what  could  induce  the  premier 
and  proudest  duke  of  England  ^ to  match  his  daughter  with 
a commoner  of  no  distinction  and  of  little  wealth,  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  It  is  not  easier  to  discover  by  what  influence 
Sir  Thomas  was  brought  forward  into  public  life,  or  to  whom 
he  owed  his  advancement. 

By  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  had  one  son,  George, 
Lord  Kochford,  married  to  Jane  Parker,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne.  Lady  Eochford 
accused  her  husband  of  improper  familiarities  with  his  sister, 
then  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  which  both  perished  on  the 
scaffold ; and  she  herself  was  afterwards  implicated  in  the 
guilt  of  her  relative,  Katharine  Howard,  and  met  the  same 
fate.  Of  the  two  surviving  daughters — for  Sir  Thomas  had 
apparently  other  children— Anne,  according  to  the  herald  and 
antiquarian  Camden,  a competent  authority  on  such  subjects, 
was  born  in  1507.  As  her  sister  Mary  was  already  married 
before  her  in  1520  to  Sir  William  Cary,  we  must  infer  that 
Mary  was  the  elder  sister.  Any  doubt  on  that  head  is  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  petition  presented  to  Lord  Burghley  in  1597, 
by  Mary’s  grandson,  the  second  Lord  Hunsdon,  claiming  the 
Earldom  of  Ormond  in  virtue  of  Mary’s  right  as  the  elder 
daughter.^  It  is  inconceivable  that  Lord  Hunsdon  could  have 
been  mistaken  in  so  familiar  a fact ; still  more  that  he  should 
have  ventured  to  prefer  a petition  to  the  Queen,  in  which  her 
mother  was  described  as  the  younger  sister,  if  she  had  in 
truth  been  the  elder.  Mary’s  first  husband  died  of  the 
sweating  sickness  in  1528,  and  in  1534  she  married  a second 
time,  far  below  her  rank  and  expectations,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Henry,  and  of  her  sister  Anne,  then  Queen  of 
England.  Her  husband.  Sir  William  Stafford,  appears  among 
the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  King ; was  a spearman  at  Calais ; 

beth,  given  to  the  Queen,  and  daughter  his  niece  when  Queen  of  England, 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  taken,  no  doubt,  ^ The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose 

from  the  more  aristocratic  branch  of  daughter  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  married, 
the  Norfolks.  Margaret  Boleyn  was  He  was  only  Earl  of  Surrey,  however, 
alive  in  1520.  Her  husband,  Sir  at  the  time. — Ed. 

William,  died  in  1505,  and  was  buried  ^ See  State  Papers  of  Eliz.,  6 Oct. 
in  the  cathedral  at  Norwich.  1597. 

^ Sir  James  became  chancellor  to 
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13001%  but  of  a good  family.  She  bad  not  only  the  excuse  of  | 
marrying  for  love,  but,  in  the  more  brilliant  advancement  of 
her  sister,  she  seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  and  neglected.  Sir  ; 
Thomas,  notoriously  penurious,  notwithstanding  his  lucrative  ; 
appointments,  had  cast  her  off  in  the  first  year  of  her  widow-  ' 
hood;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  King  that  : 
he  was  willing  to  receive  her,  or  make  some  provision  for  her  | 
maintenance.  ‘‘  As  touching  your  sister’s  matter,”  writes  the  | 
King  to  Anne  Boleyn,  “ I have  caused  Walter  Walshe  to  write  ^ 
to  my  lord  (Kochford)  my  mind  therein ; whereby  I trust  that  j 
Eve  shall  not  have  power  to  deceive  Adam;^  for  surely  what-  | 
soever  is  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  vfith  his  honor,  but  that  he  j 
must  needs  take  her  his  natural  daughter,  now  in  her  extreme  j 
necessity.”  In  a letter  addressed  by  Mary  to  Mr.  Secretary  ! 
Cromwell,  three  months  after  her  second  marriage,  she  desires  | 
him  to  interpose  with  the  King  in  favour  of  her  husband  : I ; 

am  sure,”  she  says,  ‘^it  is  not  unknown  to  you  the  high  dis-  i 
pleasure  that  both  he  and  I have  both  of  the  King’s  highness 
and  the  Queen’s  grace,  by  the  reason  of  our  marriage  without  ^ 
their  knowdedge,  wherein  we  both  do  yield  ourselves  faulty,  j 
and  do  knowledge  that  we  did  not  well  to  be  so  hasty,  nor  so  | 
bold,  without  their  knowledge.  But  one  thing,  good  Master  . I 
Secretary,  consider,  that  he  was  young,  and  love  overcame  , 
reason ; and  for  my  part  I saw  so  much  honesty  in  him  that  i 
I loved  him  as  well  as  he  did  me  ; and  was  in  bondage,^  and  | 
glad  I was  to  be  at  liberty.  So  that  for  my  part  I saw  that  i 
all  the  world  did  set  so  little  by  me,  and  he  so  much,  that  I ’ 
thought  I could  take  no  better  way  but  to  take  him,  and  to 
forsake  all  other  ways,  and  live  a poor  honest  life  with  him. 
And  so  I do  put  no  doubt  but  we  should,  if  we  might  once  be 
so  happy  to  recover  the  King’s  gracious  favor  and  the  Queen’s. 
For  well  I might  a’  had  a greater  man  of  birth,  and  a higher ; 
but  I assure  you  I could  never  a’  had  one  that  should  a’  loved 
me  so  well,  nor  a more  honest  man.  And  besides  that,  he  is  ' 
both  come  of  an  ancient  stock ; and,  again,  as  meet  (if  it  were 
his  Grace’s  pleasure)  to  do  the  King  service  as  any  young 
gentleman  in  his  court.”  She  then  asks  Cromwell  to  sue  the 
King’s  highness,  “ which  ever  was  wont  to  take  pity,  to  have 
pity  on  us ; and  that  it  would  please  his  Grace,  of  his  good- 
ness, to  speak  to  the  Queen’s  grace  for  us ; for,  as  far  as  I can 

^ IV.  p.  1932.  I suppose  the  King  daughter  either  by  his  wife  or  some 
means  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  was  other  lady. 

influenced  in  this  neglect  of  his  ® Kept  in  restraint  by  her  father. 
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perceive,  her  Grace  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that, 
without  the  King  be  so  good  lord  to  us  as  to  withdraw  his 
rigor,  and  sue  for  us,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  Grace’s 
favor ; — which  is  too  heavy  to  bear.  And  seeing  there  is  no 
remedy,  for  God’s  sake  help  us  ; for  we  have  been  now  a 
quarter  of  a year  married,  I thank  God,  and  too  late  now  to 
call  it  again.  . . . But  if  I were  at  liberty,  and  might  choose, 
I assure  you.  Master  Secretary,  for  my  little  time,  I have 
spied  so  much  honesty  to  be  in  him,  that  I had  rather  beg  my 
bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest  queen  christened.  And 
I believe  verily  he  is  in  the  same  case  with  me  ; for  I believe 
verily  a’  would  not  forsake  me  to  be  a king.”  Then,  a little 
further  on,  she  adds,  “ I pray  you,  good  Master  Secretary, 
pray  my  Lord  my  father,  and  my  Lady  my  mother,  to  be 
good  to  us,  and  to  let  us  have  their  blessings,  and  my  husband 
their  good  will,  and  I will  never  desire  more  of  them.  Also, 
I pray  you,  desire  my  lord  of  Norfolk  (her  uncle),  and  my 
Lord  my  brother  (Lord  Eochford),  to  be  good  to  us.  I dare 
not  write  to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us.  ...  I most 
heartily  beseech  you  to  be  good  unto  [my  husband],  which,  for 
my  sake,  is  a poor  banished  man,  for  an  honest  and  goodly 
cause.  And  seeing  I have  read  in  old  books  that  some,  for  as 
just  causes,  have  by  kings  and  queens  been  pardoned  by  the 
suit  of  good  folk,  I trust  it  shall  be  our  chance,  through  your 
good  help,  to  come  to  the  same.”  ^ 

At  the  ripe  age  of  thirty,  and  after  six  years  of  widowhood, 
Mary  threw  herself  away  for  love,  on  a gentleman  holding 
a very  subordinate  situation  in  the  household  of  her  royal 
brother-in-law.  Touching  as  is  the  simple  faith  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  epistle,  it  is  not  that  of  a woman  of  strong 
character  or  decided  principles.  In  this  respect  she  affords 
a feeble  reflection  of  her  more  illustrious  but  less  happy  sister, 
brought  by  circumstances  into  a more  dangerous  and  dazzling 
position  than  was  ever  the  lot  of  Mary ; pushed  forward  by 
a great  party  for  their  own  interests  only;  sacrificed  by 
thoughtless  and  greedy  parents ; and  requiring  greater  firm- 
ness and  a clearer  sense  of  duty  than  Mary  to  guide  her 
safely  through  her  perilous  career.  Her  father.  Sir  Thomas, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign,  had  been  employed 
in  various  negociations.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Cornish  rebels  in  the  reign  of 

^ Howard’s  Letters,  p.  525,  I have  which  is  phonetic,  like  her  sister’s 
spared  my  readers  Mary’s  orthography,  French. 
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Henry  VII.^  In  1511  he  was  created  governor  of  Norwich  i 
Castle  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Wyatt.  Next  year  he  was  : 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Low  Countries;  in  1514,  to  France;  | 
in  1516,  to  the  Emperor.  In  1518  and  1519  he  accompanied  ! 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  France ; in  1521  he  attended  ; 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  congress  at  Calais.  Notices  of  him  i 
are  frequent,  and  his  letters  numerous,  yet  from  none  of  them  i 
is  it  possible  to  glean  the  slightest  insight  into  his  character. 
In  one  thing  all  accounts  of  him  concur.  His  besetting  vice 
was  avarice : he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  money. 
Married  when  a young  man,  above  his  rank,  burthened  with 
a numerous  and  increasing  family,  the  habit  of  parsimony,  | 
forced  upon  him  by  hard  circumstances  in  earlier  years,  still  j 
clung  to  him  in  later  and  more  prosperous  times.^  He  out-  ] 
lived  his  unhappy  daughter  two  years  at  least,  yet  not  a word  | 
escaped  him  from  which  posterity  can  infer  how  far  he  j 
bewailed  her  fate  and  his  own  infatuation.  The  only  salient  1 
circumstance  in  his  whole  life,  in  which  he  ventured  to  show  j 
his  independence,  was  his  refusal  to  kiss  the  Pope’s  toe  in  I 
1529,  if  Eapin  may  be  trusted.^  But  as  the  King  his  master  i 
had  been  already  defying  and  bearding  the  Pope  in  his  Own  1 
lair,  for  declining  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  such  an  act  of  | 
independence  carried  no  peril  with  it.  Erasmus  praises  him  , 
for  his  piety,  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  love  of  j 
learning ; and  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  execution  i 
of  Queen  Anne,  dedicated  to  him,  then  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  a ! 
short  commentary  on  the  23rd  Psalm,  at  Boleyn’s  own  desire. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  were  the  thoughts 
and  afflictions  of  a man  upon  whom  the  heaviest  misfortune 
had  descended  that  could  possibly  befall  a father,  who  had 
lost  his  only  son  and  magnificent  daughter  under  circum- 
stances of  so  much  sorrow,  guilt,  and  infamy.  The  Psalm 
he  selected  for  his  meditations  begins  with  the  verse,  The  ; 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  therefore  can  I lack  nothing.”  And, 


^ A.D.  1497. 

^ Even  as  late  as  1530,  when  he 
was  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  loaded  with  oflBces  and 
emoluments,  we  find  De  Tarhes  writing 
to  Montmorenci  about  him  in  the 
following  strain  : — ‘‘  The  bishop  of 
Worcester  (Ghinucci)  told  me,  the 
day  before  Pochford’s  (Boleyn’s)  de- 
pai’ture,  that,  for  the  desire  he 
(Ghinucci)  had  to  serve  the  king  of 
France,  he  would  let  me  know  that 


Francis  had  promised  lord  Eochford 
certain  benefices.  He  advised  that 
they  should  be  given  him  on  his  return 
to  France  . . . for  the  Bishop  said  he 
(Boleyn)  had  great  infiuence  in  the 
government,  and  he  would  sooner  act 
from  interest  than  from  any  other 
motive.”  March  28,  1530,  p.  2828. 

® Eapin,  i.  787,  taken  from  Foxe  ; 
and  worthless,  like  many  other  of 
Foxe’s  stories. 
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considering  the  many  places  of  emolument  which  the  King 
had  lavished  upon  him,  and  suffered  him  still  to  retain  after 
his  daughter’s  guilt  and  condemnation,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  fifth  verse  to  his  own  condition : 
‘‘Thou  shalt  prepare  a table  before  me  against  them  that 
trouble  me.  Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil,  and  my 
cup  shall  he  full.”  Evidently  he  was  a man  of  no  very  deep 
joys  or  corroding  sorrows.  Endowed  with  a faculty  of  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  possessing  that  main  requisite  for  success, 
a quiet  and  easy  selfishness,  unruffled  by  enthusiasm  of  any 
kind,  he  never  courted  opposition,  or  needlessly  provoked  the 
resentment,  even  of  the  fallen.  The  Keformers  in  after  times 
claimed  both  him  and  his  daughter  as  the  champions  of  a 
purer  faith  and  favourers  of  the  Gospel.  But,  except  this  act 
of  declining  to  kiss  the  Pope’s  toe,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  expression  or  deed  in  his  whole  career  to  justify  this 
presumption,  beyond  what  was  perfectly  natural  in  his 
antagonism  to  Papal  authority,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  daughter’s  advancement.  Both  in  him  and  in  his  royal 
master  such  opposition  was  erroneously  regarded  by  their 
sycophants  as  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  In  1533  he  was  chosen 
with  Cranmer  to  sit  in  judgment  on  John  Frith,  the  martyr, 
and  he  joined  the  Archbishop  in  condemning  the  prisoner  to 
death  for  holding  an  opinion  “ so  notably  erroneous  ” as  that 
there  is  no  “ corporal  presence  of  Christ  within  the  Host  and 
Sacrament  of  the  altar.”  ^ Why  he  should  have  acted  on  such 
a commission,  except  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his 
former  chaplain,  the  primate,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  But 
certainly  neither  this,  nor  any  other  action  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  just  mentioned,  can  justify  us  in  ranking  him 
among  the  Keformers  of  the  age.  The  last  notice  of  him 
occurs  in  1536,  shortly  after  his  daughter’s  death  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Northern  Kehellion.  It  needs  no  comment. 
“ For  my  lord  of  Wiltshire,”  writes  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell, 
“he  (the  King)  is  very  glad  you  remembered  him,  and  also 
that  you  wrote  for  so  good  a sum ; for  his  Grace  being  very 
merry  said,  there  was  a servant  of  king  Edward’s,  his  grand- 
father, which  made  once  a suit  unto  him  for  1,000  marks, 
that  he  might  only  obtain  20 ; and  so  he  trusted  your  request 
to  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  should  purchase  500L  on  such  a 
matter,  by  the  reason  it  was  so  great;  which,  being  less, 
would  else  percase  have  wrought  nothing  with  him.”^  It 
^ Cranmer’s  Works,  II.  246.  Parker  Soc.  ^ State  Papers,  I.  490. 
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must  be  remembered  that  poor  Mary  Boleyn  had  solicited  | 
Master  Secretary’s  powerful  influence  in  her  favour,  ‘‘  for  the  ; 
love  that  well  I know  you  do  bear  to  all  my  blood.”  But  the  ' 
great  statesman  understood  the  difference  between  a Queen  ! 
regnant  and  a Queen  deposed.  He  was  not  indebted  for  his  ! 
rise  to  needless  generosity  and  kindness,  nor  by  acts  of  need- 
less generosity  did  he  intend  to  keep  it. 

Such  was  Anne  Boleyn’s  father,  stripped  of  the  false  glare 
with  which  courtiers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  her  vanity,  endeavoured  to  invest  her  grandfather. 
Of  her  mother  nothing  personally  is  known  beyond  the 
calumny  propagated  by  Saunders.^  She  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  advances  made  by  Henry  to  her  daughter ; of  whom  I 
now  proceed  to  speak.^  | 

Anne  Boleyn  was  born  in  1507.  The  supposition,  founded  j 
on  the  list  of  Queen  Mary’s  attendants,^  that  she,  and  not  her 
sister  Mary,  is  the  person  alluded  to  as  “ M.  Boleyn,”  is 
worthy  of  no  credit,  long  as  it  has  maintained  its  place  in  i 
popular  histories.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  habit  of  j 
confounding  one  sister  with  the  other ; a blunder  from  which  I 
even  the  late  editors  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII. 
have  not  entirely  escaped.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  those  times  will  suppose  that  a child  of  seven 
years  old  would  be  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  her  name  be 
inserted  in  an  official  list  of  gentlewomen,  appointed  to  attend 
on  the  Princess  of  England  at  her  approaching  marriage  with  j 
Lewis  XII.,  “to  do  service  to  the  Queen.”  ^ Cavendish,  who  | 
wrote  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  states  merely  that  “ mistress  ij 
Anne  Boleyn,  being  very  young,  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  ; 
France,  and  there  made  one  of  the  French  queen’s  ivomen''^'\ 


^ My  readers  must  be  upon  tbeir 
guard  agaiust  confounding  her  with 
her  sister-in-law,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Tempest,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Edward  Boleyn.  This  lady  held 
a post  in  the  household  of  Queen 
Katharine,  and  attended  her  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Not  so 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn’s 
wife,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  never  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Katharine.  See  III.  170,  180. 

^ Yet  popular  calumny  did  not 
spare  her  more  than  her  daughter. 
A mad  Welshwoman,  Mrs.  Amadas, 
apparently  wife  of  the  Crown  Jeweller, 
who,  in  the  treatment  of  his  wife, 


followed,  like  many  others,  the  King’s  J 
example,  was  delated  for  saying,  more 
coarsely  than  ceremoniously,  that  ; 
“ there  was  never  a good  married  ; 
woman  in  England  except  prince 
Arthur’s  dowager  (Katharine),  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  herself.” 
Speaking  of  the  King’s  connection 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  affirmed  that 
“ the  King  had  kept  both  the  mother 
and  the  daughter,  and  that  my  lord  ■ 
of  Wiltshire  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn)  was  | 
bawd  both  to  his  wife  and  his  two  ! 
daughters.”  (Cleopatra,  E.  IV.  84.) 

® See  it  in  I.  p.  898. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  899. 

® Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  120. 
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But  the  French  Queen  there  mentioned  is  Claude,  not  Mary, 
who  during  her  life  went  by  the  same  title,  Saunders  assigns 
Anne’s  first  visit  to  France  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age. 
At  whatever  period  of  her  life  she  was  taken  there  by  her 
father,  she  certainly  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1522,^  and  in  March  the  same  year  was  present  at 
one  of  those  revels  at  Court,  in  which  Henry  delighted.  The 
entry  is  remarkable  : These  things  remain  with  the  French 

queen  (Mary),  the  countess  of  Devonshire,  Mistress  Anne 
Boleyn,  Mistress  Kare  (Miss  Carey,  related  to  Mary  Boleyn’s 
husband).  Mistress  Parker,”  and  others — eight  in  number — 
“a  silk  caul  of  divers  colours  at  2s.  8<i.”  (each).^  The  lady 
here  mentioned  is,  no  doubt,  Jane  Parker,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  afterwards  married  to  George  Boleyn,  and  better 
known  as  the  infamous  Lady  Eochford.  The  reference  enables 
us  to  date  a letter  written  by  Anne  to  her  father  Sir  Thomas, 
in  French,  in  the  most  puzzling  and  extraordinary  orthography 
conceivable.^  Sir  Thomas  had  sent  his  daughter  word  of  his 
desire  that  she  should  visit  the  Court,  stating  that  the  Queen 
(Mary)  would  take  the  trouble  of  talking  French  with  her. 
Anne  replies,  it  will  give  her  great  pleasure  to  converse  with 
one  of  so  much  worth  and  nobility  {tante  sage  et  onnete),  in 
order  that  she  may  continue  to  speak  French  correctly  (hene). 
She  proceeds,  “Monsieur,  I beg  of  you  to  excuse  me,  if  my 
letter  is  inaccurately  written;  for  I assure  you  that  it  is 
entirely  my  own ; whereas  the  others  I sent  you  were  not 
done  by  me,  but  were  only  copied  with  my  own  hand ; and 
Semmonet  (her  French  master  ?)  dictates  the  letter  to  me, 
but  waits  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  for  fear  that  otherwise  you 
would  not  understand  what  I send  you.”  Apparently  she 
intends  to  say — for  her  meaning  is  not  very  clear — that  in  her 
previous  letters  written  to  her  father  she  had  merely  tran- 
scribed the  copy,  composed  for  her  by  her  French  teacher, 
but  on  this  occasion,  whilst  he  dictated  the  letter,  she  wrote  it 
after  his  dictation,  and  spelled  it  herself.  And  a very  remark- 
able specimen  of  French  spelling  it  is,  even  for  a young  lady 
of  the  sixteenth  century.^  The  phraseology  is  correct  enough, 

^ Or  perhaps  in  the  end  of  1521.  vons  asnre  qnete  et  ottografie  de  mon- 
At  least  not  after  January,  1522,  if  antend  amant  sale  la  vue  les  auttres 

III.  1994  is  correctly  dated. — Ed.  ne  sont  faiz  que  escript  de  maman 

^ III.  p.  1559.  et  Semmonet  me  dit  la  lettre  mes 

® See  lY.  1.  domeura  fan  je  le  fie  moy  meme  de 

* One  specimen  must  suflBce  : — peur  que  lone  ne  saces  sanoe  que  je 
“Monssr.  je  vous  supllya  descusser  vous  mande.”  That  it  was  written  to 
sy  ma  lettre  et  male  et  sipta  car  Je  dictation  is  clear  from  the  omission 
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The  formal  expressions  in  it,  very  unlike  those  of  a girl  of 
sixteen,  betray  the  hand  of  the  master,  whilst  the  ottografie  ” 
(orthography)  displays  utter  ignorance  of  French  spelling, 
and  was  undoubtedly  due  to  herself.  That  it  is  not  the  letter 
of  a mere  child  is  presumable  from  the  statements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter.  She  had  written 
frequently  to  Sir  Thomas  ; had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
French ; desires  to  continue  the  practice ; will  find  great 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  such  a lady  of  distinction  as  the 
Queen,  who,  in  her  turn,  it  may  he  presumed,  would  not  feel 
any  great  anxiety  to  improve  her  knowledge  of  French  by 
conversing  with  a mere  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  The 
letter,  then,  must  have  been  composed  after  she  had  resided  in  , 
France,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  is  the  only  authentic  specimen  we  possess  of  Anne 
Boleyn’s  intellectual  accomplishments.  The  genuineness  of 
the  letter  cannot  be  disputed.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Arch-  1 
bishop  Parker,  her  chaplain  when  Queen,  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  must  therefore  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  Sir  Thomas  as  a memorial  of  his  daughter’s 
abilities ; on  whom,  if  we  may  believe  historians  and 
biographers,  he  had  bestowed  great  care  and  attention.  Of 
her  personal  attractions,  contemporary  notices  by  eyewitnesses 
are  not  infrequent.  The  blood  of  the  Ormonds  ran  in  her 
veins.  From  her  Irish  descent  she  inherited 


The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes.” 

And,  like  the  Irish  Isolt  of  the  great  poet,  Anne  Boleyn  was 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  neck  and  her  glossy 
throat.^  She  was  a little,  lively,  sparkling  brunette,  with 
fascinating  eyes  and  long  black  hair,  which,  contrary  to  the 
sombre  fashion  of  those  days,  she  wore  coquettishly  floating 


of  certain  words  which  she  did  not 
hear  correctly,  and  the  extraordinary 
division  of  longer  words  into  wrong 
syllables.  Thus,  we  have  maman,  for 
ma  main ; monantend  amant  for  mon 
entendement ; especy  ale  man,  for 
especialement ; me  vere  de  clarasion, 
me  faire  declaration  ; ne  din  grati  tude 
que  sut  en  passer  ne  et  fasere  mon  a 
vecction,  ne  d’ingratitude  que  sut 
empecher  ne  effacer  mon  affection. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  satisfied  with  his  daughter’s 
proficiency. 

“Capillo  nigro,”  says  Saunders, 
fo  16  b.  “ She  is  young,  good-looking, 


of  a rather  dark  complexion,  and 
likely  enough  to  have  children,”  says 
Grynseus,  who  saw  her,  Sep.  10,  1531. 
A less  favourable  witness  says, 
“ Madame  Anne  is  not  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  the  world.  She 
is  of  middling  stature,  dark  complexion, 
long  neck,  wide  mouth,  not  prominent 
bust,  and  in  fact  she  has  nothing  but 
the  English  King’s  great  appetite, 
and  her  eyes,  which  are  black  and 
beautiful,  and  produce  great  effect  on 
those  who  once  served  the  Queen 
(Katharine)  when  she  was  in  her 
prosperity.”  Brown’s  Yen.  Cal.,  IV. 
p.  365. 
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loosely  down  her  back,  interlaced  with  jewels.  The  beauty  of 
' her  eyes  and  hair  struck  all  beholders  alike — grave  eccle- 
, siastics  and  spruce  young  sprigs  of  nobility.  Sitting  in  her 
hair  on  a litter  ” is  the  feature  at  her  coronation  which 
i seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  Archbishop 
Cranmer.^  “ On  Sunday  morning  (1st  Sept.  1532),  solemnly 
and  in  public,  Madame  Anne  being  then  at  Windsor,  con  li 
; capilli  sparsi,  completely  covered  with  the  most  costly  jewels, 
was  created  by  the  King  countess  of  Pembroke.”^  George 
Wyatt,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  one  of  her 
I admirers,  describes  her,  in  the  fantastic  language  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  having  ''a  beauty  not  so  whitely  as  clear 
j and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more 
excellent  by  her  favour  passing  sweet  and  cheerful.  There 
i was  found,  indeed,  upon  the  side  of  her  nail  upon  one  of  her 
I fingers  some  little  show  of  a nail,  which  yet  was  so  small,  by 
. the  report  of  those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the  work-master 
i|  seemed  to  leave  it  an  occasion  of  greater  grace  to  her  hand, 

I which,  with  the  tip  of  one  of  her  other  fingers,  might  be  and 
! was  usually  by  her  hidden,  without  any  least  blemish  to  it.”  ^ 
j Such  was  Anne  Boleyn  when  she  appeared  at  the  Court  of 
I Henry  VIII.  in  the  spring  of  1522.  She  was  at  that  time  in 
I her  sixteenth  year,  and  already,  whilst  absent  in  France,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a communication  between  the  King  and 
' Wolsey.  A dispute  of  long  standing  had  existed  between  the 
I Butlers  of  Ireland  and  the  Boleyns  respecting  the  right  to  the 
I earldom  of  Ormond.  The  Butlers  had  been  loyal  and  im- 
portant  allies  of  the  English  sovereign,  in  their  unhappy 
ij  disputes  with  their  Irish  subjects.  They  were  too  powerful  to 
!|  be  offended,  and  Henry  thought  the  dispute  might  easily  be 
j adjusted  by  marrying  Anne  to  Sir  Piers  Butler.  Accordingly 
' he  WTote  to  Surrey,  her  uncle  (afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk), 

;i  then  in  Ireland,  to  inquire  wTiether  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the 
i father  of  Sir  Piers,  would  consent  to  the  match.  In  October 
the  Earl,  in  a letter  to  Wolsey,  gave  a favourable  reply  to  the 


[ ^ See  his  letter  on  the  occasion 

'!  (Cranmer’s  Letters,  p.  245,  Parker 
:l  Soc.). 

2 Yen.  Cal.,  IV.  pp.  351,  418. 
u ® Wyat’s  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
p.  423,  ed.  Singer.  The  story  that 
Katharine  had  her  to  cards,  the 
better  to  expose  this  defective  finger 
to  the  King,  is  a mere  malignant 
invention.  In  the  first  place,  card- 
playing never  seems  to  have  been  one 


of  Katharine’s  amusements ; in  the 
next  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Anne  Boleyn  was  ever  permanently 
attached  to  the  Queen’s  household. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Cavendish 
(p.  120),  but  no  mention  of  her  name 
occurs  on  the  lists  of  the  Queen’s 
household ; and  in  details  of  this  kind 
Cavendish  must  not  be  implicitly 
trusted. 
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overture.  For  some  reason  not  known,  the  proposal  lingered, 
but  was  not  broken  off,  for  in  November,  1521,  Wolsey  wrote  to 
the  King  from  Calais  to  say  that  when  he  returned  to  England 
he  would  talk  with  his  Grace  on  the  subject,  and  bring  the 
match  to  good  effect.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Anne  had  left 
France,  and  returned  to  England ; partly,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  project,  of  which  no  mention  occurs  again. ^ 
That  a young  lady  highly  connected,  the  object  of  some 
solicitude  to  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  having  powerful 
friends  and  relatives  among  the  King’s  chief  favourites, 
should  have  created  a sensation  upon  her  first  appearance  at 
Court  was  natural  enough.  The  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  common  among  our 
insular  and  isolated  countrywomen.  To  be  able  to  speak 
French,  if  it  was  no  better  written  French  than  Anne 
Boleyn’s,  was  a powerful  recommendation  at  all  courtly 
festivities,  where  it  was  the  fashion  to  pair  off  an  English 
lady  with  a French  or  Italian  gentleman  to  dance  and  to 
mask  with.^  The  reputation  of  her  accomplishments  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  selected  by  the  King’s 
sister,  Mary,  the  French  Queen,  to  take  part  in  a small  and 
select  circle  with  whom  royalty  conversed,  and  who  clearly 
formed  at  that  time  an  exclusive  party  at  Court,  regarded  with 
some  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  its  older  and  more  Anglican 
habitues.^  Without  literally  accepting  all  the  confused  and 
inaccurate  stories  afterwards  circulated  of  her  early  years,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  in  a gay  and  lively  court,  where 
amusements  were  so  much  in  vogue,  a young  girl  freshly 
returned  from  France  and  its  fashions  would  not  long  pine  for 
admirers.  Intercourse  between  the  two  sexes  was  but  little 


restricted.  Flirtations,  prompted  partly  by  idleness  and 
sentiment,  partly  by  an  affected  gallantry,  and  fostered  by 
imitations  of  the  old  romances  and  Arthurian  legends. 


' See  III.  pp.  369,  372,  744. 

2 “ This  clone,  and  the  maskers  de- 
parted, there  came  in  another  mask 
of  ladies,  so  gorgeously  apparelled 
in  costly  garments  that  I dare  not 
presume  to  take  upon  me  to  make 
thereof  any  declaration.  These  lady 
maskers  took  each  of  them  a French 
gentleman  to  dance  and  mask  with 
them.  Ye  shall  understand  that  those 
lady  maskers  spake  good  French, 
which  delighted  much  these  gentlemen 
to  hear  those  ladies  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue.”  Cavendish,  p.  201. 


® This  facf'seems  to  me  a suflBcient 
refutation  of  the  coarse  imputations 
of  Saunders  respecting  her.  Among 
the  reasons  stated  by  Francis  I.  in 
1522  for  his  suspicions  of  the  English 
hostilities  was  the  circumstance  that 
the  English  scholars  at  Paris  had  re- 
turned home,  “ and  also  this  daughter 
of  M.  Boulon.”  If  she  had  been  so 
notoriously  infamous  as  Saunders  re- 
ports, the  King  could  hardly  have  laid 
so  much  stress  upon  her  departure. 
See  his  letter  to  La  Batie,  III.  p.  856. 
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f furnished  a pretext  for  equivocal  passion,  which  might  be 
) merely  poetical,  though  sometimes  prosaically  perilous.  In 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  we  have  poets 
i of  ripe  age  and  growing  families  devoured  by  the  pangs  of  love, 
t and  devoting  themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  charms  of  a 
c youthful  mistress,  their  own  woes,  hopes,  and  despondency, 
i with  all  the  imaginary  ardour  of  young  lovers  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion.  To  this  day  it  is  impossible 
i to  decide  whether  the  fair  Geraldine,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
was  the  object  of  a real  or  mythical  attachment;  and  in  the 
former,  whether  ‘‘his  love  called  Anna,”  a word  “that 
changeth  not,  though  it  be  turned  and  made  in  twain,”  was  a 
i substantial  incorporation  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  only  an  in- 
I corporeal  quibble.  To  a woman  possessed  of  any  firmness  of 
I character,  and  brought  up  in  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old 
1 Faith,  an  ordeal  such  as  this  would  have  proved  comparatively 
I harmless.  No  generous  sentimentalism,  perhaps  no  lively 
j imagination,  had  yet  been  developed  in  the  female  sex,  to 
tinge  with  its  own  colours,  and  invest  with  its  own  meaning, 
i the  artificial  gallantry  of  the  tilt  yard  and  the  masque.  But 
times  were  hard  at  hand  when  the  old  faith  was  fast  losing 
j its  influence.  A new  faith,  apparently  less  rigid  and  severe, 

!j  denouncing  the  ancient  strictness  as  needless  and  ungodly, 

I was  making  rapid  advances,  especially  among  the  gay  and 
! cultivated  votaries  of  the  Court.  Protestantism  found  two 
j sets  of  partizans — -those  who  rejected  the  formalities  of  fasts 
I and  the  legal  observances  of  the  old  Church,  as  unsatisfactory 
I to  their  sense  of  righteousness,  “ as  the  thin  leaves  of  mortal 
I superstition”  overshadowing  the  real  fruit  of  immortal  truth  ; 
j and  those  who  hated  restraints  of  every  kind,  disguising  their 
animosity  to  truth  and  righteousness  by  bitter  invectives 
I against  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  professed  both.  So, 

I for  opposite  reasons,  whilst  Protestantism  had  acceptance 
with  the  godly,  it  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  scoffer  and 
the  licentious.  The  greatest  favourers  of  the  Eeformation  in 
France,  from  which  Anne  Boleyn  had  just  returned,  were  the 
I King  himself  and  his  darling  sister  Marguerite ; and  the 
writings  of  the  one  are  scarcely  less  licentious  and  offensive 
than  the  actions  of  the  other,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
[ purity.  Gallantry  was  the  fashion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to 
I be  expected  that  a young  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
i it  thus  exemplified  in  the  highest  quarters  should  severely 
1 renounce  it  when  directed  to  herself. 
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in  the  English  Court  ? Or  must  we  think  that  the  anecdote 
refers  to  a later  period  in  her  history,  when  the  King’s  attach- 
ment to  her  was  known  to  all  the  world ; and  that  even  then 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  approached  on  terms  of  fashionable 
gallantry  by  the  other  sex,  inconsistent  with  her  expected 
exaltation  ? Unquestionably,  after  she  became  Queen  she 
permitted  herself  to  be  addressed  by  her  inferiors  with  a 
freedom  of  language  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex ; and 
she  even  interchanged  jests  with  them  when  they  ventured 
to  express  their  regard  for  her  in  terms  more  expressive  of 
admiration  than  respect.  Lively  and  attractive  as  she  might 
be,  she  had  not  the  qualities  required  to  inspire  awe.  In  the  . 
estimation  of  those  about  her,  she  never  at  any  time  rose 
above  the  mistress  ; and  her  own  equivocal  position  with  the 
King  lowered  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  and  lent  encouragement  to  laxity  and  to  licentiousness 
no  English  Court  had  witnessed  before.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

Granting  that  the  King  was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  his 
succession,  and  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with 
Katharine,  can  any  one  imagine  that  a pure  and  scrupulous 
conscience  would  have  adopted  such  a method  as  this  for 
removing  his  perplexities  ? Would  a king  of  any  magnanimity 
and  self-respect  have  condescended  to  mix  himself  up  with 
such  intrigues,  still  less  have  entered  into  competition  with 
the  hangers-on  of  his  own  Court  for  the  favours  of  a young 
coquette,  who  had  nothing  but  her  lively  airs  and  thoughtless 
gaiety  to  recommend  her  ? Could  such  a connection  he  con-  j 
sidered  as  the  best  method  for  extinguishing  pretensions  to  ' 
his  throne,  in  the  event  of  his  decease  ? Whether  it  was  the 
contrast  between  her  and  Katharine  that  piqued  his  fancy,  or 
whether  from  idle  gallantry  he  fell  into  a more  serious  passion,  , 
the  fascination  Anne  exercised  over  him  was  complete.  He  j 
awoke  from  it  as  from  a dream ; but  only  to  visit  with  a terrible  j 
Nemesis  all  who  had  opposed  and  all  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  furthering  his  wishes — a Nemesis  equally  terrible 
and  equally  unjust,  considering  the  influence  of  his  own 
conduct  and  his  own  example.  In  her  excuse,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  was  young  and  thoughtless ; was  thrown  into  tempta- 
tions unawares ; was  put  forward  by  sycophants,  who  despised  ; 
the  instrument  of  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  in  her 
highest  exaltation  never  forgot  the  means  by  which  she  had 
risen.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  Cardinal  whom  they  wished 
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to  pull  down,  but  the  whole  hierarchy,  of  whose  wealth  and 
influence  many  of  them  were  envious,  and  whose  employments 
as  statesmen  and  diplomatists  they  regarded  partly  with 
jealousy,  and  partly  disliked  from  a better  motive,  as  detri- 
mental to  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  destructive  of  their 
spiritual  character  and  functions.  The  whole  party  who  now 
gathered  round  Anne  Boleyn  were  anticlerical.  They  had 
their  own  reasons  for  disliking  the  Church  and  churchmen. 
They  were  joined  by  Eeformers,  actuated  by  purer  motives, 
who  believed,  like  Cranmer,  that  good  might  spring  out  of 
evil,  and  saw  in  this  union  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  as 
they  thought,  a better  omen  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Gospel.  But  none  of  them,  whatever  their  principles,  had  a 
word  of  pity  for  her  at  her  fall,  or,  before  it,  a word  of 
warning  against  the  dangerous  courses  into  which  she  was 
now  drifting. 

It  was  in  April,  1522,  that  honours  and  emoluments  began 
. to  fall  thickly  upon  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  On  the  24th  of  April 
we  find  him  designated  treasurer  of  the  household — an  office 
ij  held  not  long  before  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.  On  the  29th  of 
April  he  was  made  steward  of  Tunbridge,  master  of  the  hunt 
there,  constable  of  the  castle  and  chamberlain  of  Tunbridge, 
receiver  and  bailiff  of  Brasted,  and  keeper  of  the  manor  of 
Penshurst  ; in  1523,  keeper  of  the  park  of  Thundersley,  in 
I Essex;  in  the  same  year,  keeper  of  Westwood  Park,  Notts; 
in  1524,  steward  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk.  In  1525  he  alone, 
of  all  the  commoners  of  England,  was  made  a peer  at  the 
I creation  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  In  1529  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  a salary  of  20s.  a day  during  pleasure  ; 
equal  to  an  annuity  in  our  day  of  between  4,000L  and  5,000L 
Dignities  and  emoluments  continued  to  be  showered  upon  him 
until  the  spring  of  1536,  when,  on  his  daughter’s  disgrace  and 
death,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 

What  were  Henry’s  intentions  in  the  first  instance,  however 
I eventually  they  shaped  themselves,  we  know  not.  An  idle 
gallantry  betrayed  him  into  an  incontrollable  passion.  It  is 
clear  that  he  felt  piqued  and  uneasy  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
others  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  them  ; but 
he  had  not  yet  discovered  his  intentions  to  herself,  still  less 
to  others  ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  only  revealed  them 
partially  to  Wolsey.  Though  the  Cardinal  knew  of  the  King’s 
I inclinations  to  Anne,  he  was  unconscious  at  first  of  the  serious 
form  they  were  destined  to  take ; and  if  the  report  be  true, 
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that  he  had  turned  his  eyes  on  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on — a 
report  of  which  we  have  no  authoritative  confirmation — it 
was  not  until  1525  that  Wolsey  became  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  the  King’s  mind.  Unquestionably,  in  1526  matters  had  so 
far  advanced  that  Clerk  was  only  watching  his  opportunity  to 
urge  the  divorce  at  the  Court  of  Eome.  Cavendish  reports, 
and  I think  truly,  that  when  the  King  first  disclosed  his 
intentions  to  Wolsey,  the  latter  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  dissuade  him.^  We  have, 
however,  a very  singular  piece  of  intelligence,  preserved  in 
one  of  Wolsey’s  letters  to  the  King,  which  clearly  shows  that 
he  differed  from  his  master  on  this  important  matter,  and 
from  the  very  first  was  suspected  of  being  unfavourable  to 
the  King’s  intentions — a notion  which  rankled  long  in  Henry’s 
breast,  and,  fanned  into  a flame  by  the  suggestions  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  friends,  ended  at  last  in  the  Cardinal’s  ruin. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

Sire,  After  my  most  lowly  and  humble  recommendations  ; 
It  may  please  your  Highness  to  understand  that  the  message 
sent  unto  me  this  morning  from  the  same,  by  Master  Wolman, 
hath  not  a little  troubled  my  mind,  considering  that  your 
Highness  should  think  or  conject  upon  such  a message  as  I 
sent  unto  your  Highness  by  Master  Sampson,  that  I should 
either  doubt  or  should  [seek  to  hinder]  your  secret  matter. 
For  I take  God  to  record  that  there  is  nothing  earthly  that  I 
covet  so  much  as  the  advancing  thereof ; not  doubting,  for 
anything  that  I have  heard,  [that]  this  overture  (proposal  for 

the  divorce)  hath  come  to  the  Queen’s  knowledge  [by]  

than  I have  done  before.  And,  as  I said  unto  Master  Sampson, 
if  your  brother  had  never  known  her,  by  reason  whereof  there 
was  no  affinity  contracted,  yet  in  that  she  was  married  in  facie 
ecclesise,  and  contracted  per  verba  de  prsesenti,  there  did  arise 
impedimentwn  publics  honestatis,  which  is  no  less  impedimentum 
ad  diri^nendum  matrimonium  than  affinity ; whereof  (of  which 
impediment)  the  hull  maketh  no  express  mention ; and  the 
words  that  I said  unto  Master  Sampson  imported  no  doubt  in 
me,  for  those  following  were  my  very  words.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  King  had  secretly  determined  to  disavow  his  marriage  with 

* It  is  to  this  that  Wolsey  himself  from  his  will  and  appetite ; but  I 
alludes  in  his  last  dying  speech  to  could  never  bring  to  pass  to  dissuade 
Kingston  : “ I assure  you  I have  often  him  therefrom.”  Cavendish,  p.  388. 
kneeled  before  him  (the  King)  in  his  ^ Blank  in  MS.  Query,  Fisher  ? 

privy  chamber,  on  my  knees,  the  space  Passages  between  [ ] are  conjectural, 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade  him 
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Katharine  on  the  ground  that  she  was  carnally  known  ” to 
his  brother,  which  she  always  steadfastly  denied,  and  regard 
his  marriage  as  a nullity.  But  Wolsey,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
out insisting  on  this,  the  King’s  favourite  argument,  was 
content  to  rest  the  impediment  upon  the  more  tenable  and 
ostensible  ground,  that  as  she  had  been  married  in  the  face 
of  the  Church,  the  presumption  was  that  the  marriage  with 
Arthur  must  be  considered  valid ; and,  without  entering  into 
any  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Katharine’s 
allegation,  the  marriage  ceremonies,  contracted  openly  and  in 
the  face  of  the  Church,  constituted  a sufficient  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  Henry.  By  them  she  was  his  brother’s 
wife,  and  she  must  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  so  reputed. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  dispensation  removed  all  other  impedi- 
ments, it  left  this  impediment  untouched,  and  never  mentioned 
it.  In  other  words,  none,  as  Wolsey  thought,  could  dispute 
this  objection,  as  they  might  and  did  question  the  other,  urged 
by  the  King  and  his  advisers.  He  then  proceeds : “ When 
Sampson  showed  unto  me  that  the  Queen  was  very  stiff  and 
obstinate,  affirming  that  your  brother  did  never  know  her 
carnally,  and  that  she  desired  counsel,  as  well  of  your  subjects 
as  of  strangers,  I said  this  device  could  never  come  of  her 
head,  but  of  some  that  were  learned,  and  these  were  the  worst 
points  that  could  be  imagined  for  the  impeaching  of  this 
matter  (for  hindering  the  divorce) ; for  [if  it  were]  that  she 
would  resort  unto  the  counsel  of  strangers  or  of  [others] , she 
intended  to  make  all  the  counsel  of  the  world,  France  except, 
as  a party  against  it  (the  divorce) ; . wherefore  I [thought]  it 
convenient,  till  it  were  known  what  should  succeed  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  what  point  the  French  king  might  be  brought, 
your  Grace  should  handle  her  both  gently  and  doulcely,  as  I 
instructed  the  said  Master  Sampson.  This  was,  in  effect,  the 
whole  substance  of  my  charge  committed  unto  him;  at  the 
declaration  whereof  was  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
present. 

I At  the  reverence  of  God,  Sir,  and  most  humbly  prostrate 

! at  your  feet,  I beseech  your  Grace,  whatsoever  report  shall  he 
\ made  unto  the  same,  to  conceive  none  opinion  of  me  hut  that  in 
1 this  matter,  and  in  all  other  things  that  may  touch  your  honor 
i and  surety,  I shall  be  as  constant  as  any  living  creature,  not 
1 letting  (stopping)  for  any  danger,  obloquy,  displeasure,  or 
i|  persecution.  Yea,  and  if  all  men  did  fail  and  swerve,  your 
I Highness  shall  find  me  fast  and  constant,  according  to  my 
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most  bounden  duty,  assuredly  trusting  that  your  Highness,  of 
your  high  virtue,  tvill  defend  the  cause  of  your  most  humble 
servant  and  subject  against  all  those  that  will  anything  speak  or 
allege  to  the  contrary ; like  as  Master  Wolman  shall  show 
unto  your  Highness,  unto  whom  I most  humbly  beseech  the 
same  to  give  no  less  credence  than  to  myself,  praying  our 
Lord  to  preserve  your  most  noble  and  royal  estate,  giving  | 

unto  the  same  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires,  to  the  ! 

attaining  whereof  I shall  stick  with  your  Highness  usque  ad 
mortem.  At  my  place  besides  Westminster,  the  first  day  of  | 

July,  by  your  most  humble  chaplain,  T.  Card^^®.  Ebor.”  ^ | 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  conclusions  fairly  | 

deducible  from  this  extraordinary  letter.  It  is,  I think,  | 

obvious  that  in  the  first  instance  Henry  had  resolved  to  cut  | 

the  knot  of  his  difficulties,  after  his  own  trenchant  and 
arbitrary  fashion,  by  simply  declaring  his  own  marriage  null 
and  void,  without  any  formal  trial.  As  Katharine  was 
devout,  obedient,  fatherless,  and  friendless,  and  any  inter- 
position by  the  Emperor  in  her  behalf  was  to  be  dreaded, 
Henry  made  no  doubt  that  she  might  be  flattered  or 
frightened  into  compliance  with  his  wishes  ; still  more,  if,  as 
he  evidently  expected,  a bull  could  be  procured  from  Eome 
declaring  the  dispensation  illegal  or  invalid — an  authority  to 
which  Katharine  would  implicitly  submit.  The  Cardinal,  not 
quite  so  certain  of  success  with  the  Pope,  not  sure  of  the 
French  King’s  policy — and  his  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
would  have  proved  a formidable  obstacle  to  the  King’s  designs 
— recommended  Henry  to  treat  the  Queen  “ gently  and 
tenderly,”  expecting,  probably,  more  would  be  gained  by  mild- 
ness than  by  violence.  Perhaps  also  he  was  not  sorry  for 
a pretext  of  moderating  the  impatience  of  the  King,  and 
sheltering  a victim,  whose  only  sin  it  was  that  she  was  an 
innocent  obstacle  to  her  husband’s  impetuous  desires.  He 
must  have  known  also,  as  a churchman,  that  her  cause  was 
his  cause,  and  the  triumph  of  her  enemies  his  own  eventual 
downfall.  He  had  far  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that 
a cordial  union  between  himself  and  the  Boleyns  was  impos- 
sible, even  though  he  was  not  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the 
Eeformatioii  as  More,  or  Fisher,  or  Lee,  or  many  others. 
This  moderate  advice,  interpreted  by  his  previous  opposition 
to  the  King’s  project,  which  no  protestations  on  his  part, 
however  vehement,  could  entirely  remove,  only  exposed  him 
^ state  Papers,  i.  194. 
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[ to  greater  danger  and  obloquy  from  his  enemies,  all  of  whom, 
;j  seeing  his  ruin  in  the  advancement  of  Anne  Boleyn,  mis- 
;j  represented  every  delay  and  every  measure,  even  of  prudence 
and  precaution,  on  his  part,  as  an  impediment  to  the  King’s 
project,  and  a betrayal  of  the  royal  cause. 

I But  for  the  present  his  advice  and  management  were 
I indispensable.  The  Pope  was  in  captivity,  and  all  expectation 
I from  him  of  a favourable  sentence  was  more  distant  than 
! ever.  The  alliance  with  France  was  unsettled,  and  it  was  by 
l|  no  means  certain  how  its  King  would  take  Henry’s  deter- 
i;  mination  on  a divorce,  and  perhaps  a new  marriage,  by  which 
I the  interests  of  his  own  son  or  of  himself  would  be  seriously 
! compromised.  Besides,  with  all  the  King’s  impatience  he 
I was  governed  by  one  strong  passion,  the  love  of  popularity. 

I Bold  as  he  was,  he  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  indignation 
, of  his  subjects,  and  the  outcry  of  all  Europe.  Finally,  a new 
I and  unexpected  difficulty  had  arisen.  Katharine,  from  whom 
I entire  submission  was  expected,  had  resolved  to  defend  her 
! own  cause,  and  desired  counsel.  She  must  be  heard.  It  was 
j monstrous  to  suppose  that  she,  who  was  Queen  of  England, 

; daughter  of  a king,  and  niece  of  an  emperor,  could  be  debarred 
I from  that  justice  which  was  readily  accorded  to  the  meanest 
of  the  King’s  subjects.  It  was  not  a civil  but  an  ecclesiastical 
I suit,  and  the  Pope  was  the  last  appeal.  The  Defender  of 
||  the  Faith,  the  great  champion  of  Papal  authority  against 
L Lutheranism,  must  abandon  all  his  former  principles  and 

ii  sacrifice  his  renown,  if  he  flaunted  his  opposition  in  the  face 
tii  of  the  Spiritual  Euler  of  Christendom,  and  set  in  his  own 

person  the  most  flagrant  example  of  disobedience.  For  this 

iii  Henry  was  not  prepared.  Was  it  not  possible  to  induce  the 
Pope  to  see  things  in  the  light  that  the  King  himself  saw 

j!  them  ? 

[ Till  within  a short  period  of  the  date  of  Wolsey’s  letter,  it 
is  clear  that  Katharine  was  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
ill  her  misfortunes.  The  whole  affair  was  carried  on  with  such 
<;|  profound  secresy,  that,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  Imperial 
i ambassador,  Mendoza,  it  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the 
I despatches  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  nor  does  the  name  of 
ij  Anne  Boleyn  ever  occur.  In  1527  it  was  buzzed  about  in 
||  every  ear,  and  every  tongue  was  talking  of  it.  If  Katharine 

II  was  aware  of  the  attentions  paid  by  her  consort  to  Anne,  her 
! suspicions  were  lulled,  or  her  remonstrances  disregarded.  If 
:j  she  complained  that  after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  with- 
I 

I 
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out  dispute  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  legality  of  her  union 
with  the  King  was  now  called  in  question,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  her  only  daughter  imperilled,  she  was  boldly  answered  that 
no  divorce  was  intended.  It  was,  she  was  assured,  a mere 
discussion  of  an  abstract  question,  which  would  probably  be 
determined  in  her  favour.  On  his  part,  the  King  himself  was 
not  certain  of  his  mistress.  He  had  not  at  first  been  able  to 
obtain  from  her  any  distinct  avowal  of  her  sentiments.  In 
the  hottest  fit  of  expectation  she  would  suddenly  withdraw 
from  Court,  and  leave  him  to  mourn  her  absence.  I have 
been  in  great  agony,”  he  writes  to  her  on  one  occasion, 
‘‘  about  the  contents  of  your  letters,  not  knowing  whether  to 
construe  them  to  my  disadvantage,  as  in  some  others  of  them, 
or  to  my  advantage.  I beg  to  know  expressly  your  intentions 
touching  the  love  between  us.  Necessity  compels  me  to 
obtain  this  answer,  having  been  more  than  a year  wounded 
by  the  dart  of  love,  and  not  yet  sure  whether  I shall  fail,  or 
find  a place  in  your  affection.  This  has  prevented  me  from 
naming  you  my  mistress.  . . . But  if  it  please  you  to  do  the 
office  of  a true,  loyal  mistress,  and  give  yourself,  body  and 
heart,  to  me  who  have  been  and  mean  to  be  your  loyal  servant, 
I promise  you  not  only  the  name,  but  that  I shall  make  you 
my  sole  mistress,  remove  all  others  from  my  affection,  and  serve 
you  only.  Give  me  a full  answer  on  which  I can  rely ; and 
if  you  do  not  like  to  reply  by  letter,  appoint  some  place  where 
1 can  have  it  by  word  of  mouth.”  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  promise  of  making  her  his  sole 
mistress,  and  removing  all  others  from  his  affection  had  not 
been  given  until  some  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  intimacy ; and  when  thus  given  some  months 
must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  ascertain  her  intentions, 
and  give  effect  to  his  promise.  She  was  not  a woman  of  any 
high  principle  ; but,  like  her  father,  she  was  not  deficient  in 
worldly  wisdom  and  ambition.  That  she  loved  the  King,  at 
any  time,  is  questionable;  that  she  would  stoop  to  his  ad- 
vances, as  others  had  done,  and  throw  away  her  chances  of 


^ lY.  p.  1467.  Her  answer  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  the  tenor  of 
it  may  be  gpessed  from  the  King’s 
next  letter : “ Though  it  is  not  be- 
fitting for  a gentleman  to  take  his 
lady  in  the  place  of  a servant  {i.e. 
make  a servant  of  his  lady),  I shall 
willingly  grant  it,  if  thereby  I may 
iind  you  less  ungrateful  in  the  place 


chosen  by  yourself  than  you  have 
been  in  the  place  given  you  by  me ; 
thanking  you  most  heartily  that  you 
are  pleased  still  to  have  some  remem- 
brance of  me.”  rt  is  clear  from  the 
style  of  these  letters  that  they  must 
have  been  written  at  an  early  period 
of  the  King’s  attachment. 
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an  honourable  marriage,  was  not  to  be  expected.  She  had 
been  already  proposed  by  the  King  himself  for  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  But  if  the  King’s  intentions 
were  honourable,  how  were  they  to  be  fulfilled  ? How  was 
Katharine  to  be  removed,  and  herself  bear  the  King’s  name, 
and  be  installed  the  sole  mistress  in  his  affections  ? Till  that 
was  assured  he  could  not  expect  that  she  should  give  up  all 
other  suitors,  and  bind  herself  to  him.  The  very  promise 
thus  made  by  him  would  augment  her  own  value  in  her  own 
esteem,  and  raise  expectations  not  to  be  satisfied  except  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  word. 

Whether  but  for  this  letter  the  King  would  ever  have 
thought  of  a divorce,  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  Having  once 
resolved  upon  it,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  his  resolution  into 
effect.  Passion  blinded  him  to  its  difficulties ; blinded  him 
also,  for  the  time,  to  all  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others — to  all  means,  however  vile,  however  de- 
grading, for  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  I would  gladly 
have  passed  over  in  silence  this  dark  and  revolting  page  of 
history,  could  it  have  been  done  with  justice.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  chronicle  the  artifices,  the  dissimulation, 
the  fraud,  the  intimidation  employed  to  hunt  down  a forlorn 
and  defenceless  woman ; still  less  to  see  her  natural  protector 
at  the  head  of  her  persecutors,  armed  with  the  whole  power 
and  wealth  of  his  kingdom,  and  employing  them  to  gain  his 
end ; unscrupulous  in  his  animosity  against  those  who  ques- 
tioned or  opposed  his  wishes,  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
rewarding  those  who  advanced  them.  That  a grand  divorce 
suit,  in  which  the  King  figured  as  the  principal  actor,  should 
be  the  sole  theme  of  conversation  and  discussion  for  many 
years;  that  the  sanctity  and  secrecy  of  the  marriage  bed 
should  be  laid  bare  in  its  most  minute  details ; that  roving 
commissions  should  be  appointed  to  gather  up  the  loose 
gossip  that  passed  in  Prince  Arthur’s  chamber ; that  the 
marital  relations  between  the  King  and  Katharine  should  be 
the  common  talk  at  every  corner,  and  on  every  ale-bench ; — 
was  odious  enough.  But  it  was  far  worse  when,  long  before 
any  sentence  of  separation  was  pronounced — when  the  illegality 
of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  had  not  yet  been  determined — 
as  if  in  contempt  of  the  law  which  he  had  evoked,  the  King 
openly  paraded  Anne  Boleyn  as  his  wife,  and  lodged  her 
sumptuously  and  even  ostentatiously  in  one  wing  of  his 
palace,  while  Katharine  remained  neglected  in  the  other.  Had 
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the  King  been  fully  convinced  of  the  nullity  of  his  marriage, 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  man  in  his  position,  who  regarded 
the  honour  and  respect  of  his  future  wife  and  queen,  would 
have  indulged  in  the  unreserved  familiarities  with  which  he 
treated  Anne  Boleyn.  Nor  would  any  woman  of  purity  or 
delicacy  have  permitted  them. 


CHAPTEK  XXVIIL 


WOLSEY’s  mission  to  FRANCE. 

In  May,  1527,^  a collusive  suit  was  instituted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  in  which  the  King  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Wolsey  as  legate,  at  his  house  in  Westminster,  to  answer  to 
the  objection  alleged  against  him — as  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
divorce — for  cohabiting  with  Katharine,  his  brother  Arthur’s 

I wife,  during  eighteen  years.  The  Cardinal,  addressing  the 
King,  then  sitting  on  his  right  hand,  explained  the  reason  of 
the  summons.  As  legate  of  the  Holy  See  it  was  his  duty  to 
correct  offences  against  the  marriage  law,  and  therefore,  out 
of  consideration  for  his  office,  and  regard  for  his  Majesty’s 
spiritual  welfare,  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  visited  his  Majesty  at  Greenwich,  and  requested 
'the  King  to  appear  on  a certain  day  before  him,  that  he 
I might  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.  But  as  it  was  not  fit 
I that  a subject  should  cite  his  sovereign  to  appear  before  him, 
j he  begged  to  hear  from  the  King’s  own  lips  whether  he  con- 
l||  sented  to  these  proceedings,  and  was  content  that  the  Arch- 
3|  bishop  should  act  as  assessor.  On  receiving  from  the  King 
j{an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  Wolsey  proceeded  to  inform  his 
ij  Majesty  of  the  complaint  made  against  him  for  his  marriage 


^ That  is  to  say,  just  after  the 
treaty  with  France  had  been  arranged, 
(j  Wolsey,  as  Papal  legate,  and  the 
general  censor  morum  and  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  was  commissioned 
11  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matrimonial 
offences.  As  the  suit  must  have  been 
jinstituted  with  the  King’s  consent, 
ftand  he  submitted  to  be  tried  by 
[(  Wolsey  as  legate,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
j gross  injustice  of  the  process  set  on 
llfoot  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
ill  against  Wolsey,  after  his  fall,  for  breach 
Ipf  the  Praemunire  in  the  exercise  of 
is  legatine  power,  as  if  it  had  been 


done  without  the  King’s  sanction.  It 
is  still  more  revolting  that,  not  in- 
dividuals, but  the  whole  body  oi  the 
clergy,  who  were  not  only  innocent, 
but,  if  they  had  protested  ever  so 
much  against  that  authority,  would 
have  been  helpless  in  preventing  it, 
should  have  been  condemned  as  ac- 
complices. Yet  in  these  proceedings 
the  King  found  servile  instruments 
both  in  the  judges  and  in  Parliament, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  bidden 
to  believe  that  both  were  beginning 
to  act  with  a nobler  sense  of  their 
independence. 
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with  Katharine ; that  though  a dispensation  had  been  granted 
him,  yet  as  the  validity  of  it  was  questioned,  the  King  ought 
to  feel  some  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  and  dread 
the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes 
those  who  disobey  Him.  He  then  demanded  from  the  King 
what  he  had  to  say  in  justification  of  this  conduct.  The 
King  read  his  reply  from  a written  paper,  requesting,  as  he 
could  not  always  appear  in  person,  that  Hr.  John  Bell  might 
be  received  as  his  proctor.  After  some  formal  proceedings 
Wolsey  prorogued  the  court  until  the  20th  of  May,  when  Hr. 
Bell  appeared  and  put  in  a paper  containing  the  King’s 
justification,  but  admitting  the  marriage  and  the  impediment. 
After  several  prorogations  Wolman,  the  promoter  of  the  suit, 
produced  his  objections,  of  which  Bell  demanded  a copy ; and 
as  the  case  was  very  difficult  of  decision,  the  Cardinal 
determined  that  the  most  learned  theologians  and  civilians 
should  be  summoned — among  others  the  Bishops  of  Eochester, 
Lincoln,  and  London — to  give  their  opinion  on  the  matter.^ 
The  proceedings  were  never  resumed.  It  may  be,  for  their 
obvious  absurdity.  It  may  be  that  as  an  appeal  would  always 
lie  from  the  Papal  legate  to  the  Pope  himself,  Katharine 
would  demur  to  Wolsey’s  jurisdiction.  More  probable  still,  it 
was  feared  that  Wolsey  and  the  Archbishop,  by  sitting  as 
judges  in  an  inferior  court,  would  incapacitate  themselves 
from  sitting  in  the  Legatine  Court.  Hence  the  extreme 
secrecy  observed  in  these  proceedings,  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  historians.  Had  they  been  known,  they  would 
have  effectually  excluded  Wolsey  from  being  joined  with 
Campeggio  in  Papal  Commission.  If  the  Pope  had  remained 
at  liberty,  he  might  possibly  have  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  below,  and  refused  all  appeal.  He  was  now  a 
captive  ; worse  still,  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 
Some  other  course  must  be  taken. 

The  King  was  resolved  upon  a divorce  at  all  hazards.  His 
letter  to  Anne  Boleyn  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Not  other- 
wise could  he  have  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  would  remove 
all  others  from  his  affections,  and  that  she  alone  should  bear 
his  name.  He  did  not  at  this  time  urge  the  plea  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  or  the  dread  of  a disputed  succession. 
How  could  he  ? It  would  have  been  absurd  and  inconsistent, 
for  he  had  himself  only  a few  weeks  before  declared  that  Mary 
was  his  heiress,  and  he  had  heightened  the  terms  of  his  late 

1 IV.  p.  1426. 
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agreement  with  the  French  King,  on  the  plea  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  succeed  him,  and  then  whoever  married  her 
would  become  King  of  England.  Moreover  any  such  plea, 
though  it  might  serve  to  deceive  the  Pope,  had  no  weight  with 
his  own  subjects.  Their  objection  to  Mary’s  marriage  with  a 
French  prince  was  founded  on  the  fear  that  by  such  a match 
they  might  hereafter  have  a foreigner  for  their  sovereign ; a 
fear  utterly  groundless,  if  there  ever  had  been  any  doubt  of 
a female  succession.  Whatever  might  be  the  King’s  persuasion 
afterwards,  by  dint  of  controversy  and  frequent  repetition,  his 
conscientious  scruples  at  this  time  had  no  strong  basis  of 
reality ; no  stronger  than  his  assertion  to  Charles  and  other 
potentates,  that  his  proceedings  in  this  matter  were  not 
influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a conscientious  desire  to 
have  certain  doubts  and  scruples  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  learned.  That  judgment  he  had  anticipated  already  ; 
he  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have  it  decided  in  his  favour, 
by  the  appointment  of  a court  selected  by  himself,  and  by 
securing  the  Pope’s  consent  to  his  wishes  beforehand.  It  had 
been  his  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  managed  the 
whole  affair  with  such  complete  secrecy  that  Katharine  should 
know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  all  opportunity  for 
appeal  and  remonstrance  should  be  shut  out.  She  was  to 
become  the  victim  of  legal  proceedings  in  which  no  plea  on 
her  part  should  be  heard,  and  be  condemned  by  a tribunal  of 
the  King’s  own  choosing,  which  she  could  neither  challenge 
nor  decline — not  unlike  the  process  by  which  she  was  after- 
wards condemned  by  Cranmer.^  The  Pope’s  captivity,  as  we 
have  seen,  threw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Further, 
Katharine,  to  the  consternation  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
had  received  intimation  of  the  King’s  real  intentions.  Con- 
trary to  her  nature,  she  had  shown  herself  “ very  obstinate ; ” 
in  other  words,  she  had  resolved  to  maintain  her  rights  by 
the  legal  means  allowed  in  such  cases.  For  this  purpose  she 
had  demanded  counsel. 

The  demand  could  not  be  refused,  at  least  not  with  safety, 
until  the  assent  of  France  had  been  fully  secured,  and  the 

^ See  Cranmer’s  own  letters  on  not  appearing.  By  these  means  she 
; the  subject.  (Works,  II.  242.)  It  would  be  deprived  of  her  right  of 
I appears  to  have  been  his  object  to  appeal.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
I carry  on  the  proceedings  so  swiftly  defensible.  The  only  palliation  is 
and  noiselessly  that  Katharine  should  that  no  judge,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
! have  no  inducement  for  appearing,  at  the  time,  with  the  exception  of 
L and  then  be  pronounced  contumax  for  More,  would  have  acted  otherwise. 
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knot  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  so  indissolubly  tied 
that  no  means  should  be  left  to  the  Emperor  for  dissolving  it. 
Two  other  precautions  were  requisite : first,  that  Katharine 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  her 
nephew,  or  that  all  such  communication  should  be  ineffectual ; 
next,  that,  if  possible,  her  appeal  to  Eome  should  not  pass 
beyond  England ; and  that  the  Pope,  by  delegating  her  cause 
from  himself  to  an  English  court,  should  be  precluded  from 
interfering.  To  obtain  these  results  there  was  need  of  a 
skilful  negociator,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  minute  and  delicate  points  of  this  odious  business.  For 
that  purpose  no  one  was  so  fit  an  instrument  as  Wolsey.  Yet 
the  King  had  secrets  he  did  not  communicate  even  to  his 
great  minister,  and  meant  to  take  his  own  way,  when  he  saw 
his  opportunity,  without  regarding  the  Cardinal’s  advice. 
Nihil  est  supra  malitia^n  mulieris,  he  had  been  heard  to  say  in 
the  recent  discussions ; and  he  was  destined  to  experience  the 
truth  of  his  own  words. 

So  Wolsey  started  on  his  mission — ostensibly  to  settle  the 
particulars  of  the  late  treaty ; really  to  divulge  to  Francis  so 
much  of  the  King’s  purpose  as  might  be  confided  to  his  ears 
without  danger.  But  his  mission  embraced  other  matters  of 
a more  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  which  he  was  only  to 
press  as  opportunity  allowed  him.^  He  was  to  feel,  if  possible, 
the  pulse  of  the  nation,  to  discover  how  the  bishops  stood 
affected  towards  the  King’s  purpose — especially  Fisher,  the 
Bishop  of  Kochester,  whose  fearless,  outspoken  opposition, 
and  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  King  dreaded,  and  whom 
he  suspected  of  corresponding  secretly  with  Katharine.  Above 
all,  he  was  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  communicating  with 
the  Pope,  and  manipulating  his  Holiness  in  conformity  with 
the  King’s  wishes.  If  the  Pope  leaned  to  the  Imperialists, 
and  was  refractory,  he  was  to  be  coerced  by  a declaration 
from  Wolsey  and  the  French  cardinals  that  all  his  acts  during 
his  captivity  would  be  held  as  invalid.  If  he  showed  himself 
more  towardly,  he  should  be  asked  to  delegate  his  authority  to 
Wolsey  for  a time ; if  not  as  the  Pope’s  vicegerent,  yet  at  least 
as  clothed  with  all  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  for  determining 


^ Cavendish,  who  was  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  main  purpose  of  Wolsey’s 
mission,  thinks  that  he  was  despatched 
on  this  embassy  through  the  instiga- 
tions of  his  enemies,  that  “ by  the  aid 
of  their  chief  mistress,  my  lady  Anne,” 


they  might  “ get  him  out  of  the  King’s 
daily  presence,”  and  “ deprave  him  so 
unto  the  King  in  his  absence”  that 
he  should  be  in  less  estimation  with 
his  Majesty  (p.  148).  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
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the  King’s  cause  as  irrevocably  and  infallibly  as  the  Pope 
himself. 

The  Cardinal’s  train  consisted  of  900  horsemen,^  and 
included  in  it  certain  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  besides  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  Sir  Francis  Bryan, 
Stephen  Gardiner,  and  other  persons  of  note.  He  was 
attended  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher,  who  has  left  by 
far  the  most  minute  and  interesting  account  of  this  embassy, 
although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  official  list  of 
Wolsey’s  attendants.^  To  the  rising  party  of  the  extreme 
Eeformers,  now  rapidly  becoming  popular,  such  pomp  and 
such  magnificence  appeared  inconsistent  with  his  spiritual 
character,  and  furnished  another  instance  of  his  ambition  to 
eclipse  royalty  itself,  by  assuming  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
They  knew  little  of  the  inner  feelings  of  the  man,  or  the  real 
purpose  of  his  visit.  Like  vulgar  observers,  they  judged  by 
the  outside  alone ; and  thoughtless  historians  have  been 
implicitly  guided  by  their  judgment.  It  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  so  large  and  imposing  a train  was  neces- 
sary for  protection  as  well  as  for  display,  both  in  crossing  the 
sea  and  in  passing  the  Imperial  borders  at  a time  when  the 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  was  unknown,  and  with  whom 

I the  Cardinal  was  no  special  favourite  ; ^ that  in  descending  to 
the  sea-coast  he  had  to  travel  through  the  county  of  Kent,  not 
wholly  recovered  from  the  disaffection  caused  by  the  Amicable 
Grant,  and  such  a display  was  far  more  likely  to  impress  its 
inhabitants  with  a sense  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
administration  than  any  law  or  individual  punishment  could 
effect.  More  than  all,  Wolsey  was  invested  with  unusual 
powers,  as  'Mhe  King’s  lieutenant,  and  not  as  an  ordinary 
ambassador,  combining  for  the  time  in  his  own  person  the 
highest  spiritual  and  temporal  dignity  of  the  realm.”  ^ Caven- 
dish has  transmitted  an  amusing  account  of  the  Cardinal’s 
estimate  of  his  novel  functions,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  schooling  “ his  noblemen  and  gentlemen,”  and  giving 
! them  lessons  for  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion — lessons 
I which  had  not  been  necessary  if  he  had  been  the  proud  and 
I imperious  prelate  he  is  often  represented  to  have  been.  After 
calling  them  into  his  privy  chamber,  and  commending  their 

I ^ Not  1200,  as  stated  more  than  1476,  clearly  showing  that  this  was 
’ once  by  Hall.  no  imaginary  danger.  ^ 

^ See  IV.  p.  1466.  * See  his  commissions,  IV.  p.  1449. 

® See  his  letter  to  Clerk,  IV.  p. 
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diligence  in  his  service,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  more 
precisely  the  nature  of  his  authority : ‘‘Ye  shall  understand 
that  the  King’s  majesty,  upon  certain  weighty  considerations, 
hath,  for  the  more  advancement  of  his  royal  dignity,  assigned 
me  in  this  journey  to  be  his  lieutenant-general;  and  what 
reverence  belongeth  to  the  same  I will  tell  you.  For  my  part, 
I must,  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  assume  and  take  upon 
me,  in  all  honors  and  degrees,  to  have  all  such  service  and 
reverence  as  to  his  Highness’  presence  is  meet  and  due.  And 
for  my  part  ye  shall  see  me  that  I will  not  omit  one  jot 
thereof.”  ^ After  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  strict 
attention,  he  proceeded : “ Now  to  the  point  of  the  French- 
men’s nature.  Ye  shall  understand  that  their  disposition  is 
such  that  they  will  he  at  the  first  meeting  as  familiar  with 
you  as  (if)  they  had  been  acquainted  with  you  long  before, 
and  commune  with  you  in  the  French  tongue,  as  though  ye 
understood  every  word  they  spake ; therefore,  in  like  manner, 
be  ye  as  familiar  with  them  again  as  they  be  with  you.  If 
they  speak  to  you  in  the  French  tongue,  speak  you  to  them  in 
the  English  tongue ; for  if  you  understand  not  them,  they 
shall  no  more  understand  you.^  And  my  Lord,  speaking 
merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  there,  being  a Welshman, 
‘Kice,’^  quoth  he,  ‘speak  thou  Welsh  to  him,  and  I am  well 
assured  that  thy  Welsh  shall  be  more  diffuse  (difficult)  to  him 
than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee  ; ’ and  so,  urging  them  in  all 
their  behavior  to  study  ‘gentleness  and  humanity,’  he  dis- 
missed them.”^ 

He  started  on  his  journey  from  Westminster,  July  3, 
1527,  passing  through  London,  and  over  London  Bridge, 


^ How  they  observed  their  instruc- 
tions will  be  seen  by  the  account  of 
a dinner  given  at  Amiens  by  the 
Cardinal  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Navarre.  The  quantity  of  viands  was 
stupendous.  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  atten- 
dants served  him  cap  in  hand,  and,  in 
bringing  the  dishes,  knelt  before  him 
in  the  act  of  presenting  them.  Those 
who  waited  upon  the  most  Christian 
King  kept  their  caps  on  their  heads, 
dispensing  with  such  exaggerated 
ceremonies.  The  narrator,  an  Italian, 
accustomed  to  the  freer  and  simpler 
habits  of  republics,  \vas  not  aware 
that  Wolsey,  as  the  representative  of 
royalty,  was  served  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  the  King  himself.  It  is 
clear  also,  from  this  and  other  notices, 


that  the  formalities  of  the  English 
court  were  more  rigid  than  those  of 
Prance.  No  man  could  wear  a cap  or 
hat  in  the  English  court  without 
special  licence. 

^ These  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  never  been  abroad 
before. 

® Griffith  ap  Rice,  who  was  after- 
wards executed. 

^ Cavendish,  p.  153.  “Humane 
and  gentle.”  No  poet,  no  philosopher, 
could  have  comprised  in  briefer  or 
truer  words  the  essentials  of  good 
breeding.  Statesman  or  ecclesiastic, 
Wolsey  never  could  have  been  the 
arrogant  pedant  he  is  sometimes 
represented. 
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instead  of  taking  the  usual  way  by  water.  A description 
of  the  cavalcade  will  be  found  in  Cavendish.^  The  Cardinal 
himself,  as  usual,  rode  with  stirrups  of  copper  gilt,  on  a mule 
trapped  with  crimson  velvet  upon  velvet.  Before  him  were 
borne  two  crosses  of  silver,  two  pillars  of  the  same  metal,  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  his  Cardinal’s  hat.  He  lodged 
the  first  night  two  miles  beyond  Deptford,  at  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Wiltshire.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Archbishop. 
Next  day  he  rode  to  Rochester,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Bishop.  The  third  day  he  reached  Faversham,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  abbey.  From  Faversham  he  wrote  to  the  King, 
informing  him  of  the  particulars  of  bis  journey,  and  stating 
that  this  portion  of  the  realm  was  never  in  better  order ; 

clear  without  any  such  talkings,  rumours,  or  seditious 
speakings,  as  was  reported  and  noysed.”  ^ He  goes  on  : The 

first  night  of  this  my  journey  I lodged  at  Sir  John  Wiltshire’s 
house,  where  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury;  with  whom, 
after  communication  had  of  your  secret  matter  (the  divorce), 
and  such  other  things  as  have  been  hitherto  done  therein,  I 
showed  him  how  the  knowledge  thereof  is  come  to  the  Queen’s 
grace,  and  how  displeasantly  she  taketh  it,  and  what  your 
Highness  hath  done  for  the  staying  and  pacification  of  her  ; 
declaring  unto  her  that  your  Grace  hath  hitherto  nothing  intended, 
ne  done,  hut  only  for  the  searching  and  trying  out  of  the  truth, 
proceeding  upon  occasion  given  by  the  French  party,  and 
doubts  moved  therein  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.  Which  fashion 
and  manner  liked  my  said  lord  of  Canterbury  very  well.  And 
noting  his  countenance,  gesture,  and  manner — although  he 
somewhat  marvelled  how  the  Queen  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  thereof,  and  by  whom,  thinking  that  your  Grace 
might  constrain  and  cause  her  to  shov/  the  discoverers  thereof 
unto  your  Highness — yet,  as  I perceive,  he  is  not  much 
altered  or  turned  from  his  first  fashion,  expressly  affirming 
that  however  displeasantly  the  Queen  took  this  matter,  yet 
the  truth  and  judgment  of  the  law  must  have  place  and  be 
followed.  And  so  proceeding  further  with  him  in  communica- 
tion, I-  have  sufficiently  instructed  him  how  he  shall  order 
himself  in  case  the  Queen  do  demand  his  counsel  in  the  said 
matter ; which  mine  advertisement  (advice)  he  doth  not  only 
like,  but  also  hath  promised  me  to  follow  the  same  accordingly.'^ 

^ p.  149.  205),  showing  how  much  importance 

^ State  Papers,  i.  196.  He  repeats  was  attached  to  it. 
this  in  a subsequent  letter  {ibid.,  p.  ^ Ibid. 
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Then,  to  dissipate  any  suspicions  that  Warham  (who  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  much  penetration  or  firmness) 
might  have  entertained  of  Wolsey’s  mission,  he  tells  the 
Archbishop  that  he  was  sent  into  France  to  concert  means 
for  the  Pope’s  delivery — a confidential  communication,  at 
which  his  Grace  was  “ much  rejoiced.”  ^ 

The  Archbishop  was  easily  disposed  of;  a harder  task 
remained  at  Eochester,  where  the  Cardinal  fell  into  communi- 
cation with  its  Bishop,  the  celebrated  Fisher.  He  was  now 
closely  verging  on  threescore  years  and  ten.^  Entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  unlike  most  other  bishops  of  those 
days,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a life  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
Calumny,  busy  against  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy,  never 
wagged  its  tongue  in  disparagement  of  Fisher,  except  for  his 
excessive  study  and  protracted  austerities.  His  favourable 
opinion  of  the  King’s  divorce  would  weigh  with  many — un- 
doubtedly with  his  great  friend  More,  whose  assistance  in  the 
cause  the  King  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  securing. 
Wolsey  approached  him  wearily,  on  his  weak  side.  He  enlarged 
on  the  calamities  of  the  Church,  '^and  what  things  were 
devised,  as  well  in  prayer  and  fasting  as  other  good  deeds,  and 
at  your  Grace’s  commandment  by  me  indicted  for  the  redress 
of  the  same.  After  which  communication  I asked  him, 
whether  he  had  heard  lately  any  tidings  from  the  Court,  and 
whether  any  man  had  been  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen’s 
grace.  At  which  question  he  somewhat  stayed  and  paused  ; 
nevertheless,  in  conclusion  he  answered,  how  truth  it  is,  that 
of  late  one  was  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen’s  Grace,  who 
brought  him  a message  only  by  mouth,  without  disclosure  of 
any  particularity,  that  certain  matters  there  were  between 
your  Grace  and  her  lately  chanced,  wherein  she  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  counsel,  alleging  that  your  Highness  was  content 
she  should  so  have ; whereunto,  as  he  saith,  he  made  answer 
likewise  by  mouth,  that  he  was  ready  and  prone  to  give  unto 
her  his  counsel  in  anything  that  concerned  or  touched  only 
herself,  but  in  matters  concerning  your  Highness  and  her,  he 
would  nothing  do,  without  knowledge  of  your  pleasure  and 
express  commandment ; — and  herewith  dismissed  the  mes- 
senger. After  declaration  whereof,  I replied  and  said,  ^ My 
Lord,  ye  and  I have  been  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  one 
hath  loved  and  trusted  the  other ; wherefore,  postponing  all 

^ The  Ardibishop  was  old  and  much  less  with  the  Cardinal, 
feeble,  unable  to  cope  with  the  times,  ^ He  was  born  in  1459. 
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doubt  and  fear,  ye  may  be  frank  and  plain  with  me,  like  as  I, 
for  my  part,  will  be  with  you.’  And  so  I demanded  of  him 
whether  he  had  any  special  conjecture  or  knowledge  what  the 
matter  should  be  wherein  the  Queen  desired  to  have  his 
advice.  Whereunto  he  answered,  that  by  certain  report  and 
relation  he  knew  nothing ; howbeit,  upon  conjecture  arising 
upon  such  things  as  he  had  heard,  he  thinketh  it  was  for  a 
divorce  to  be  had  between  your  Highness  and  the  Queen; 
which  to  conject  he  was  specially  moved,  upon  a tale 
brought  unto  him  by  his  brother  from  London,  who  showed 
him,  that,  being  there  in  a certain  company,  he  heard  say 
that  things  were  set  forth,  sounding  to  such  a purpose  ; 
whereupon,  and  then  calling  to  remembrance  the  question  I 
moved  unto  him  by  your  Grace’s  commandment,  with  the 
message  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen,  he  verily  supposed 
such  a matter  to  be  in  hand.  And  this  was  all  he  knoweth 
therein,  as  he  constantly  affirmeth ; without  that  that  ever  he 
sent  any  word  or  knowledge  thereof,  by  his  faith,  to  the 
Queen’s  grace,  or  any  other  living  person.” 

When  he  had  thus  probed  the  old  man’s  confidence  to  the 
bottom,  Wolsey  began  in  appearance  to  be  very  confidential. 
After  telling  Fisher  that  the  King,  for  excellent  reasons,  had 
not  intended  to  disclose  this  secret,  except  to  very  few,  yet, 
seeing  that  his  motives  were  so  grossly  misrepresented,  Wolsey 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  King  to  discover  the  whole 
affair  to  Fisher,  first  taking  an  oath  of  him  to  keep  it  secret, 
and  communicate  his  opinions  about  it  to  Wolsey.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  how,  at  the  late  negociations  for  marrying 
the  French  King  to  the  Princess  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
had  desired  to  know  what  had  been  done  ‘‘for  taking  away 
the  impediment  of  that  marriage  whereof  my  lady  Princess 
cometh ; ” and  on  perusing  the  bull  of  dispensation  he  had 
said  that  though  he  supposed  the  bull  was  not  sufficient,  as 
the  Pope  could  not  dispense  in  a matter  de  jure  divino,  yet  he 
j agreed  that  all  further  discussion  upon  it  should  be  postponed 
i until  Wolsey’s  visit  to  France — where,  it  may  be  remarked 
I by  the  way,  it  never  was  moved.  For  this  reason  the  Cardinal 
I said  he  had  gathered  many  opinions  of  the  “learned,  who  had 
, right  clerkly  handled  the  same,  so  as  the  books  excrescunt  in 
I magna  volumina.’'  . . . “ And  thus  declaring  the  whole  matter 
I unto  him  at  length,  as  was  devised  with  your  Highness  at 
I York  Place,  I added  that,  by  what  means  it  was  not  yet  de- 
! preh ended,  an  inkling  of  this  matter  is  come  to  the  Queen's 
i 
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knowledge ; who  being  suspicious,  and  casting  further  doubts 
than  was  meant  or  intended,  hath  broken  with  yonr  Grace 
thereof,  after  a very  displeasant  manner,  saying  that  by  my 
procurement  and  setting  forth  a divorce  was  purposed  between 
her  and  your  Highness  ; and  by  her  manner,  behaviour,  words, 
and  messages,  sent  to  divers,  hath  published,  divulged,  and 
opened  the  same,^  and  what  your  Highness  hath  said  unto 
her  therein,  to  the  purging  of  the  matter ; how  and  after  what 
sort  your  Grace  hath  used  yourself  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  him  that  should  be  author  of  that  tale  unto  her.  And  I 
assure  your  Grace,  my  lord  of  Eochester,  hearing  the  process 
of  the  matter  after  this  sort,  did  arrect  (attribute)  great  blame 
unto  the  Queen,  as  well  for  giving  so  light  credence  in  so 
weighty  a matter,  as  also,  when  she  heard  it,  to  handle  the 
same  in  such  fashion  as  rumor  and  bruit  should  spread  thereof, 
which  might  not  only  be  some  stay  and  let  to  the  universal 
peace  . . . but  also  to  the  great  danger  and  peril  of  your 
Grace’s  succession,  if  the  same  should  be  further  spread  and 
divulged;  and  [he]  doubted  not,  but  that  if  he  might  speak 
with  her,  and  disclose  unto  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
matter  as  afore,  he  should  cause  her  greatly  to  repent,  humble, 
and  submit  herself  unto  your  Highness  ; considering  that  the 
thing  done  by  your  Grace  in  this  matter  teas  so  necessary 
and  expedient,  and  the  Queen’s  act  herein  so  perilous  and 
dangerous.” 

Thus  Fisher  was  persuaded  that  the  sole  object  of  the  King 
was,  not  to  insist  upon  the  objections  to  his  marriage  with 
Katharine,  but  rather  to  find  reasons,  by  the  advice  of  skilful 
doctors  and  casuists,  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  was  good  and 
lawful,  whilst  Wolsey  contrived  to  make  him  believe  that 
Katharine  in  her  impatience  was  hindering  the  King’s  thought- 
ful and  benevolent  intentions.  A wiser  man  than  Fisher 
might  have  been  deceived  by  so  plausible  a story,  which  shifted 
the  blame  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  and  contrived  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  In  his  attempt, 
however,  to  represent  Katharine  as  the  author  of  all  this 
scandal,  the  Cardinal  had  advanced  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
discretion.  Fisher  in  his  simplicity  was  desirous  of  expostu- 
lating with  'Katharine  for  her  wilfulness  and  disobedience. 
Such  an  endeavour  would  have  discovered  all.  Howbeit,” 
writes  the  Cardinal,  I have  so  persuaded  him  that  he  will 


^ This  statement  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  ungenerous. 
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nothing  speak  or  do  therein,  or  anything  counsel  her,  but  as 
shall  stand  with  your  pleasure  ; for,  he  saith,  although  she 
he  Queen  of  this  realm,  yet  he  knowledgeth  you  for  his  High 
Sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  will  not  therefore  otherwise 
behave  himself  in  all  matters  concerning  or  touching  your 
person  than  as  he  shall  be  by  your  Grace  expressly  com- 
manded. Thus  Wolsey  contrived  to  alienate  from  the  unhappy 
Queen  the  only  adviser  on  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  she 
could  implicitly  rely.  Fox,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
old  and  blind,  and  had  long  retired  from  public  life  ; Clerk, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath,  was  in  Paris  ; Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  in  Wolsey’s  train  : West,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  confined 
to  his  diocese  by  a sore  leg ; Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  been  already  prejudiced  against  her.  The  only 
prelate,  Fisher,  whose  learning  and  honesty  could  have  availed 
her  in  her  troubles,  was  now  possessed  with  a belief  that  she 
was  acting  against  her  own  interests,  and  imperilling  the 
succession  of  her  daughter  by  opposing  the  investigation  of 
those  doubts  which  the  King,  in  his  generosity,  was  anxious 
to  remove  ! How  was  Katharine  to  extricate  herself,  and  her 
cause,  from  such  a wilderness  of  misrepresentation  and  per- 
plexity ? How  was  she,  without  friends  and  without  advisers, 
ignorant  of  all  the  necessary  forms,  and  still  more  uncertain 
whom  she  might  trust,  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  fight  single- 
handed  against  so  many  opponents  ? 

With  a skill  and  dissimulation  worthy  of  a better  cause, 
Wolsey  then  endeavoured  to  insinuate  doubts  into  Fisher’s 
mind  of  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation,  by  weakly 
combating  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  as  if  they  had 
proceeded  from  the  French.  But  here  he  was  not  so  success- 
ful. He  could  only  wring  from  Fisher  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  were  points  in  the  bull  which  seemed  to  him  doubt- 
ful, and  he  wondered  that  another  had  not  been  “purchased 
than  that,  being  so  slenderly  couched,  and  against  which  so 
many  things  might  be  objected.”  He  would  not,  however, 
argue  the  question,  says  Wolsey ; whether  he  began  to  suspect 
the  matter  or  not,  and  saw  through  the  Cardinal’s  purpose, 
or  whether  he  had  other  reasons  for  remaining  silent.  So 
Wolsey  departed,  taking  his  journey  the  next  day  to  Favers- 
ham.  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Canter- 
bury, and  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  prior’s 
lodging.  Here  he  remained  three  or  four  days.  At  this  time 
was  held  the  great  jubilee  and  fair  in  honour  of  the  feast  of 
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St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.^  In  which  day  of  the  said  feast, 
within  the  abbey,  there  was  made  a solemn  procession,  and 
my  lord  Cardinal  went  presently  in  the  same,  apparelled  in 
his  legatine  ornaments,  with  his  Cardinal’s  hat  on  his  head ; 
who  commanded  the  monks  and  all  their  quire  to  sing  the 
Litany  after  this  sort,  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  Papa  nostro 
Clemente,  and  so  perused  the  Litany  through,  my  lord  Cardinal 
kneeling  at  the  quire  door,  at  a form  covered  with  carpets  and 
cushions,  the  monks  and  all  the  quire  standing  all  that  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  Church.  At  which  time  I saw 
the  lord  Cardinal  weep  very  tenderly,  which  was,  as  we 
supposed,  for  heaviness  that  the  Pope  was  at  that  present  in 
such  calamity  and  great  danger  of  the  lanceknights.”^  Pro- 
bably the  cause  was  much  deeper  than  Cavendish  supposed. 

On  the  10th  he  reached  Dover,  and  embarked  for  Calais 
the  next  day,  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  reaching 
his  destination  at  nine.  He  found  the  town  in  great  disorder, 
and  the  soldiers  unj)aid.  He  lodged  here  at  “ a house  called 
the  Checker,  where  he  lay  and  kept  his  house  as  long  as  he 
stayed  in  the  town,  going  immediately  to  his  naked  bed, 
because  he  was  somewhat  troubled  with  sickness  in  his  passage 
upon  the  seas.”^ 

During  the  Cardinal’s  stay  at  Calais  he  received  a letter 
from  Dr.  Knight,  the  King’s  secretary,  disclosing  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  to  which  the  King  was  now  stooping 
in  his  infatuation,  and  the  demoralization,  like  a fatal 
epidemic,  rapidly  infecting  all  who  were  concerned  in  this 
affair.  Katharine,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  remonstrated 
with  the  King  on  his  cruel  intentions,  novv^  either  professing 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  explanations,  or  finding  her  expostula- 
tions useless,  ceased  to  exhibit  any  further  symptoms  of  dis- 
pleasure. In  a letter  of  a little  later  date  from  Dr.  Sampson, 
a time-serving  ecclesiastic,^  we  learn  that  the  great  matter 
(the  divorce)  is  in  very  good  train  ; good  countenance  (meaning 
the  Queen’s) ; much  better  than  was,  in  mine  opinion ; less 
suspicion  or  little ; the  merry  visage  is  returned,  not  less  than 
was  wont ; ” — this  was  a noticeable  feature  in  Katharine’s 


* Sunday,  July  7,  the  date  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Translation.  Eespect- 
ing  this  jubilee,  procured  apparently 
by  Archbishop  Warham,  see  some 
curious  letters  in  Sumner’s  Canter- 
bury, App.  to  Supplement,  p.  46. 

" Cavendish,  p.  151. 


3 Ibid.,  152. 

^ July  25,  IV.  p.  1496.  “ Instru- 

mentum  Sathanas,”  Pole  calls  him,  in 
his  bitter  rhetoric,  for  siding  with  the 
King  on  all  occasions,  especially  in 
his  assumption  of  the  Supremacy. 
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behaviour  frequently  mentioned  by  contemporaries.— The 
other  party  (meaning  the  King),  as  your  Grace  knoweth, 
lacketh  no  wit,  and  so  showeth  highly  in  this  matter.”  The 
King,  in  fact,  had  followed  Wolsey’s  advice  ; and,  contrary 
to  his  nature  when  his  wishes  were  opposed,  had  treated 
Katharine  gently  and  doulcely,”  hoping  to  lull  her  sus- 
picions. He  had  even  shown  her  more  than  usual  courtesy, 
for  Sampson  notices  it  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  on  leaving  Hunsdon  for  Beaulieu,  though  the  King  was 
ready  to  depart  a good  space,”  he  tarried  for  the  Queen,  and 
so  they  rode  forth  together. 

In  this  apparent  reconciliation  a sewer  and  confidant  of 
the  Queen,  named  Francis  Phillip,^  a Spaniard,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  her  attendants,  requested  licence  to  go  to 
Spain,  forasmuch,  as  he  sayeth,  he  would  visit  his  mother, 
which  is  very  sore  sick.”  The  Queen  refused  her  consent,  and 
used  her  influence  with  the  King  to  prevent  him.  The  King, 
suspecting  “collusion  and  dissimulation,”  resolved  also  to 
dissemble;  “ feigning,”  says  Knight,  “ that  Phillip’s  desire  is 
made  upon  good  ground  and  consideration ; and  easily  hath 
persuaded  the  Queen  to  be  content  with  his  going.  And 
because  it  was  thought  dangerous  for  him  to  pass  through 
France,  or  at  this  season  by  the  seas,  the  King  hath  said  that 
in  case  Philip  be  taken  by  enemies,  his  Highness  will  redeem 
him  and  pay  his  ransom  ; and  this  policy  the  King  useth  to 
bring  Philip  in  more  firm  confidence.  But  his  pleasure  is, 
and  also  he  desireth  and  prayeth  your  Grace  to  use  such 
policy,  as,  notwithstanding  any  safe-conduct  that  the  said 
Phillip  shall  obtain,  either  by  your  Grace’s  means,  or  any 
other,  of  the  French  king,  ...  he  may  be  detained  in  some 
quarter  of  France,  so  that  it  be  not  in  anywise  known  that 
the  said  . , . deprehension  should  come  by  the  King,  by  your 
Grace,  or  any  of  the  King’s  subjects.  The  King’s  highness 
doth  perceive  that  the  Queen  is  the  only  cause  of  this  man’s 
going  into  Spain,  as  he  that  is  and  hath  been  always  privy 
unto  the  Queen’s  affairs  and  secrets.”  ^ Wolsey,  who  was  still 
at  Calais,  acknowledged  this  letter  on  the  19th  of  July,  and 
commending  the  King’s  prudence,  added  that  it  was  more 
than  necessary  for  the  Queen’s  sewer  to  be  stopped ; for  if  the 


^ He  first  comes  into  notice  in  friends,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 

1519,  and  had  letters  of  denization  as  musician  as  well  as  a scholar, 

the  Queen’s  sewer  in  1522.  He  is  ^ State  Papers,  i.  215. 
mentioned  by  Erasmus  as  one  of  his 
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matter  should  come  to  the  Emperor’s  knowledge  ” it  would 
prove  no  little  hindrance  to  the  King’s  affair.  As,  however, 
Phillip  might  pass  by  sea  (which  eventually  he  did),  it  would 
be  better,  he  thought,  for  the  King  to  provide  against  such  an 
emergency,  or  give  instructions  to  his  ambassadors  in  Spain 
“ for  inducing  all  that  shall  speak  any  thing  of  your  secret 
matter  to  take  all  your  proceedings  and  doings,  in  that  behalf, 
in  good  and  agreeable  part.”  ^ 

The  suspicions  of  the  King  and  his  minister  were  partly 
false,  and  partly  well-founded.  They  might  have  spared 
themselves  an  act  of  meanness  and  duplicity,  which  was  not 
even  attended  with  the  advantage  they  expected  from  it,  and 
would  have  proved  unavailing,  even  if  it  had  succeeded.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  King  and  Wolsey  imagined  that  the 
secret  had  not  transpired,  Charles  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  affair.  He  had  known  it  some  months  already.  His 
ambassador,  Hon  Inigo  Mendoza,  whose  despatches  have  now 
for  the  first  time  been  made  public  by  the  labours  of  Hon 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  has  admitted  us  into  the  secret  history 
of  his  communications  with  Katharine  and  his  correspondence 
with  Charles  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  sent  to  England 
in  1526  ; was  detained  in  his  passage  through  France ; and, 
owing  to  various  obstacles,  did  not  reach  his  destination  until 
the  26th  of  Hecember.^  On  the  28th  of  March,  1527,  he 
informed  the  Emperor,  that  since  his  arrival  in  England  he 
had  never  been  allowed  to  speak  with  Katharine  alone,  though 
she  greatly  desired  it,  and  had  at  various  times  endeavoured 
to  appoint  him  an  interview.  More  than  once  the  Queen  had 
sent  him  her  confessor,  a bishop  (Fisher  ?),  assuring  Mendoza 
he  would  never  succeed  in  obtaining  an  audience  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Cardinal ; that  he  must  not 


^ State  Papers,!.  220.  In  conformity 
with  this  arrangement  Wolsey  wrote  on 
the  1st  of  Angnst,  to  Ghinncci  and  Lee, 
the  English  ambassadors  in  the  Im- 
perial Court,  telling  them  that  a rumour 
somehow  or  other  had  sprung  up  in 
England  that  the  King  was  taking 
proceedings  to  procure  a divorce.  It 
was,  he  assured  them,  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  There  had,  indeed, 
been  some  discussion  about  the  Papal 
dispensation,  p^ot  with  a view  to  a 
divorce,  but  to  satisfy  the  objections 
raised  by  the  French  ambassadors. 
On  hearing  of  the  preparations,  the 
Queen  had  at  first  conceived  some 
resentment,  but  on  fuller  explanation 


was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  no  dis- 
pleasure now  existed,  except,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  scandal  the 
Queen,  before  she  knew  the  truth, 
may  have  communicated  some  sus- 
picion to  the  Emperor,  which  they  are 
to  use  their  efforts  to  discover,  and 
watch  the  Queen’s  physician,  Fer- 
dinand, and  Francis  Phillip.  They  are 
warned,  however,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  French  objections,  i.e.  De  Tarbes’ ; 
obviously  for  fear  the  fiction,  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  French,  should  pro- 
duce a disagreeable  eclaircissement. 
See  lY.  p.  1507. 

^ See  Gayangos’  Cal.,  III.  16. 
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let  it  appear  lie  had  brought  her  any  political  intelligence — 
for  the  Cardinal  dreaded  her  opposition  to  the  French 
marriage  proposed  for  Mary/ — but  only  messages  and  con- 
gratulations from  her  friends  in  Spain.  Mendoza  on  this 
suggestion  visited  the  Cardinal.  He  had  been  formerly  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen  herself,  as  he  told  Wolsey,  and  her 
mother  Isabella ; and  as  he  had  many  personal  matters  to 
communicate,  in  which  Katharine  was  interested,  and  messages 
from  old  friends,  he  desired  to  be  informed  when  he  might 
wait  upon  her.  The  Cardinal  promised  to  send  the  ambassador 
word,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Mendoza  was  admitted  to 
speak  with  the  Queen  in  the  Cardinal’s  presence,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  on  forbidden  or  dangerous  topics.  Their  con- 
versation, however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  Cardinal, 
who,  turning  to  Mendoza,  said,  The  King  has  many  things 
to  tell  you.  Her  Highness  will,  perhajos,  excuse  us  if  we  take 
our  leave  and  depart.  You  shall  have  an  audience  at  another 
time.”  The  ambassador  thought  that  the  interruption  was 
a preconcerted  plan  to  prevent  further  communication  with 
the  Queen — an  inference  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  Nor 
was  the  Queen  of  a different  opinion.  She  foresaw  that, 
without  the  Cardinal’s  consent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  converse  with  her  in  future  ; and  if  he  did,  whatever  he 
^ might  suggest  to  her  in  her  present  difficulties  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  otherwise.  “ As  far  as  I can  judge,”  he  writes, 
the  Queen  desires  to  learn  what  are  the  Emperor’s  real  inten- 
tions and  wishes  respecting  this  matter  of  the  general  and 
private  peace  (then  under  discussion),  and  what  directions 
have  been  brought  by  his  ambassador  to  England  to  prevent 
any  unfavourable  determination  on  the  part  of  the  King,  her 
husband,  because  her  suspicions  are  roused,  and  she  sees 
they  do  not  tell  her  the  truth  in  these  and  other  matters.  She 
would  like  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  would  do  any- 
thing in  her  power  to  preserve  the  old  alliance  between  Spain 
and  England ; but  though  her  wishes  are  strong,  her  means 
for  carrying  them  into  effect  are  small.”  ^ 


^ See  ante,  p.  140. 

^ Gayangos’  Span.  CaL,  p.  110. 
Though  Mendoza’s  letter  is  dated  March 
18,  this  interview  with  Katharine  took 
place  early  in  February.  He  mentions, 
as  a subsequent  event,  his  receiving 
a letter  from  Charles  on  the  12th  of 
that  month,  and  presenting  it  to  the 


Queen,  “ whom  hitherto  he  has  been 
unable  to  see.”  p.  116.  He  adds, 
“ Judging  from  the  pleasure  which  the 
Queen  seemed  to  receive  on  hearing 
the  flattering  words  contained  in  the 
Emperor’s  letter,  I think  she  must 
have  been  previously  misinformed  re- 
specting the  Emperor’s  real  sentiments 
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These  wishes  were,  of  course,  communicated  to  the  ambas- 
sador by  a third  person,  certainly  not  at  the  interview  when 
Wolsey  was  present.  Naturally,  as  a Spaniard,  and  in- 
timately related  to  the  Emperor,  Katharine  was  anxious  to 
promote  the  good  understanding  between  her  native  and  her 
adopted  country.  But  we  do  her  no  harm  in  supposing  that 
she  saw  in  the  continuance  of  that  alliance  the  best  security 
for  her  own  union  with  the  King,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  she  was  now  beginning  to 
suspect  was  about  to  be  called  in  question. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Mendoza  is  more  explicit.  He  has 
heard  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Legate,  as  the  finishing 
stroke  to  all  his  iniquities,”  has  been  scheming  to  bring  about 
the  Queen’s  divorce ; alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  collusive  pro- 
ceedings at  Wolsey’s  house,  which  had  taken  place  the  day 
before.^  No  doubt  also  he  had  obtained  this  information  from 
Katharine  herself,  who  had  fallen  into  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  that  "Wolsey  was  the  principal  agent  and  not 
a mere  instrument  in  these  proceedings ; ignorant  also  of  the 
exact  relations  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  King,  which  up 
to  this  date  had  been  veiled  in  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy. 
“The  Queen,”  he  continues,  “is  so  full  of  apprehension  on 
this  account  that  she  has  not  ventured  to  speak  with  me.  . . . 
The  King  is  so  bent  on  this  divorce,  that  he  has  secretly 
assembled  certain  bishops  and  lawyers  that  they  may  sign 
a declaration  to  the  effect  that  his  marriage  with  the  Queen 
is  null  and  void  on  account  of  her  having  been  his  brother’s 
wife.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  either  the  Pope  will  be 
induced  by  some  false  statement  to  side  against  the  Queen 
(Mendoza  did  not  then  know  that  the  Pope  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists),  or  that  the  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his 
legatine  authority,  may  take  some  step  fatal  to  her  marriage. 
I am  perfectly  aware,  though  the  Queen  herself  has  not 
ventured,  and  does  not  venture,  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject, 
that  all  her  hope  rests,  after  God,  upon  your  Imperial  High- 
ness. ...  It  would  be  very  advisable,  if,  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  the  Pope  were  put  upon  his  guard  in  case  any 
application  should  be  made  to  Borne  unfavorable  to  the 
marriage;  also  that  his  Holiness  should  tie  the  Legate’s 
hands,  and,  by  having  the  cause  referred  entirely  to  himself, 

in  this  affair.”  That  misinformation  Cardinal. 

could  scarcely  have  come  to  her  ears  ^ See  lY.  p.  1426. 

from  any  others  than  the  King  or  the 
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prevent  the  Legate  from  taking  part  in  it,  or  appointing 
judges  for  it  in  this  kingdom.  . . . Should  the  King  see  that 
he  cannot  succeed,  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  any  preliminary 
steps  being  known.  But  should  he  insist  on  pursuing  the 
course  he  has  begun,  some  great  popular  disturbance  must 
ensue ; for  the  Queen  is  much  beloved  in  this  kingdom,  and 
the  people  are  also  greatly  excited  at  the  rumors  of  war.  The 
Queen  desires  perfect  secrecy  to  be  kept  in  this  matter,  at 
least  for  the  present ; so  much  so  that  the  above  wish  of  hers 
has  been  communicated  by  a third  person,  who  pretended 
not  to  come  from  her,  though  I suspect  he  came  with  her 
consent.”  ^ So,  long  before  Wolsey  had  even  started  on  his 
mission,  the  Emperor  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  King’s 
intentions  from  the  best  authority.  He  was  able  to  appreciate 
at  their  true  worth  the  instructions  sent  to  Henry’s  ambas- 
sadors in  the  Spanish  court,  desiring  him  to  take  'Hhe  King’s 
proceedings  and  doings  in  that  behalf  in  good  and  agreeable 
part.” 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Wolsey  in  his  embassy 
to  France,  the  intercourse  between  Mendoza  and  the  Queen 
seems  to  have  been  less  jealously  guarded.  Absorbed  in  his 
own  pursuits  and  pleasures,  of  which  Anne  Boleyn  now  formed 
not  the  least  portion,  secure  in  his  belief  that  Katharine  would 
not  venture  on  displeasing  him,  the  King  was  less  concerned 
with  watching  her  movements.  It  is  clear  from  his  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  he  had  fully  persuaded  himself,  that,  even  if  she 
I were  conscious  of  his  secret,  she  had  never  divulged  it  to  any 
1 mortal,  except  perhaps  to  Francis  Phillip,  whom  she  was  now 
Si  devising  how  to  send  to  the  Emperor.  As  he  was  already 
disposed  of,  or  would  be  in  due  time,  there  was  little  cause  for 
I apprehension  in  that  quarter. 

, To  return  to  the  ambassador.  I wrote  by  the  last  post,” 
j he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,^  how  the  King  and  his 
I ministers  were  trying  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  the 
, Queen  and  himself,  alleging  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to 
j grant  a dispensation  for  marrying  two  brothers  in  succession, 
1'  as  he  has  done.  . . . Up  to  that  date  no  intimation  or 
i summons  had  been  made  to  the  Queen ; but  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month  (June)  the  King  virtually  separated  himself  from 
the  Queen,  telling  her  they  had  been  living  in  mortal  sin  all 
1 the  years  they  had  been  together ; and  that  as  this  was  the 
' opinion  of  many  canonists  and  theologians  whom  he  had 
I ^ Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  pp.  193,  207.  ^ July  17,  Ibid.,  p.  276. 
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consulted  on  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  as  he 
was  much  troubled  in  his  conscience,  to  separate  himself  from 
her  a mensa  et  thoro,  and  he  desired  her  to  choose  a place  into 
which  she  would  retire.  The  Queen,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
being  too  much  agitated  to  reply,  the  King  said  to  her,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  all  should  be  done  for  the  best,  and 
begged  her  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  told  her.  The  King 
must  have  said  this,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  to  inspire  her 
with  confidence,  and  prevent  her  from  seeking  the  redress  she 
is  entitled  to  by  right,  and  also  to  keep  the  intelligence  from 
the  public  ; for  so  great  is  the  attachment  of  the  English 
people  to  the  Queen,  that  some  demonstration  would  probably 
take  place  in  her  household.  Not  that  the  people  of  England 
are  ignorant  of  the  King’s  intentions,  for  the  affair  is  as 
notorious  as  if  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  town  crier  ; 
but  they  cannot  believe  that  he  will  ever  carry  so  wicked  a 
project  into  effect.  However  this  may  be,  and  however  much 
people  may  asseverate  that  such  iniquity  cannot  be  tolerated, 

I attach  no  faith  to  such  assurances,  as  the  people  have  no 
leader  to  guide  them.  If,  therefore,  the  King  should  carry 
his  design  into  execution,  and  the  suit  now  commenced  go 
on,  this  people  will  probably  content  themselves  only  with 
grumbling.  As  the  Queen  has  no  one  to  come  to  her  aid,  she 
would  despatch  a special  messenger  to  Spain,  if  she  could  ; 
but  the  English  are  so  suspicious  at  this  time,  that  no  courier 
from  her  would  be  allowed  to  pass.  Nor,  at  this  point  of  the 
negociations,  would  such  a step  be  advisable.  I have  there- 
fore given  her  to  understand  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  write  a letter  than  despatch  one  of  her  household  as  a 
messenger.”  j 

It  was  the  Queen’s  desire  that  every  possible  effort  should  | 
be  made  to  induce  the  Pope  to  deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine  | 
authority ; and  this  measure,  the  ambassador  thought,  would  ! 
be  highly  popular,  as  the  Cardinal  was  in  great  disfavour,  in 
consequence  of  the  divorce,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor, 
who  was  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  espe-  I 
cially  by  the  citizens  of  London.^  The  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Cardinal’s  resolution  to  divert  all  commerce  to  Calais, 
had  been  viery  unacceptable  to  the  English  traders,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Hanse  merchants — a wealthy  body,  who  had 
vast  influence  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  Mendoza  was  probably 

^ The  statement  is  unquestionable.  See  pp.  156,  157.  { 
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indebted  for  much  of  his  information.  Further,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  popular  feeling  against  the  divorce  was  so 
strong,  not  only  on  the  Queen’s  account,  but  on  that  of  her 
daughter,  who  would  thus  be  bastardised,  that  if  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  prepared 
to  espouse  her  cause,  they  would  at  once  be  joined  by  40,000 
Englishmen.  He  aJds  sagaciously,  “ though  popular  favour 
often  fails  when  put  to  the  test.”  The  fears,  then,  of  a rising 
in  England  were  not  entirely  groundless. 

In  opposition  to  his  advice,  the  Queen,  oppressed  with 
fears,  and  deprived  of  counsellors,  determined  to  send  Phillip 
(Felipo)  to  Spain  with  a letter  to  the  Emperor,  explain- 
ing her  position.  She  wished  Mendoza  to  speak  with  the 
King  upon  the  subject;  but  he  prudently  forbore,  thinking 
that  any  interference  on  his  part  in  such  a matter  would 
produce  no  good  effect.  And  thus  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Cardinal  was  revealing  the  King’s  intentions  to  Fisher  as  a 
profound  secret,  and  justly  dreading  the  consequences  of  their 
disclosure  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  they  would 
be  represented  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  by  the  Im- 
perialists, they  were  fully  known  to  Charles  and  his  ambas- 
sador, and  both  were  laying  their  heads  together  how  the 
whole  project  might  be  turned  to  the  Cardinal’s  destruction. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cavendish  and  some  few  of 
his  immediate  household,  Wolsey  had  not  a friend  on  whom  he 
could  rely,  or  whose  advice  he  could  trust.  Dragged  into  the 
divorce  against  his  will,  compelled  in  consequence  to  prefer  a 
French  to  an  Imperial  alliance,  he  was  obliged,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  a policy  discountenanced  by  many  of  the  Council, 
and  encounter  its  unpopularity  alone.  It  is  explicitly  stated 
by  Mendoza  that  in  all  his  interviews  with  Henry,  whenever 
the  Emperor’s  name  was  mentioned,  the  King  exhibited  much 
greater  symptoms  of  resentment  than  were  shown  by  the 
Cardinal.^  He  was  far  more  anxious  to  break  with  Charles, 
and  scarcely  made  any  secret  of  his  wishes.  The  Cardinal’s 
enemies  saw  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  their  advantage.  To  hold  back  was  destruction  ; 
to  forfeit  the  King’s  favour  was  to  expose  himself  unarmed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  To  go  forward  was  no  better.  He 
might  stave  off  for  a time  the  danger  that  awaited  him.  He 


^ “In  all  these  interviews  I have 
found  the  kin^  of  England  is  much 


is  quite  the  reverse  of  their  usual 
manner.”  Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  p. 
109. 
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might,  possibly,  by  superhuman  efforts,  prevail  upon  the  Pope 
to  satisfy  the  King,  and  thus  secure  the  gratitude,  or  at  least 
the  protection  of  his  Sovereign ; perhaps  shelter  himself  from 
the  malice  of  a woman,  whom  he  could  never  expect  to  make 
his  friend.  Possibly  he  might  blind  himself  at  times  to  the 
perils  on  which  an  inevitable  fate  was  driving  him,  but  he 
could  never  be  wholly  free  from  apprehension.  “I  have 
tried,’'  says  Mendoza,^  “to  ascertain  the  names  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Legate  in  this  late  declaration  of  the  King’s.  I 
have  been  assured  that  his  greatest  enemies  (the  party  of  the 
Boleyns)  are  those  who  are  now  supporting  him  in  this 
matter  (the  alliance  with  France),  hoping  thereby  to  bring 
him  to  destruction ; knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  country  is  roused  against  him,  and  that  if  he 
should  carry  out  his  warlike  plans  (against  the  Emperor),  of 
which  he  has  lately  given  so  many  indications,  there  will  be 
an  outbreak  and  rebellion  whenever  men  and  money  can  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Therefore  these  pretended  friends  of 
the  Legate  are  urging  him  on  as  much  as  they  can,  for  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  ivith  turning  him  out  of  office y hut  they  seek 
his  entire  ruin ; and  so,  though  unwillingly,  they  conceal  their 
hatred  of  him,  and  favour  his  politics.  Those  who,  but  for 
the  Legate,  would  be  entirely  on  the  Emperor’s  side,  are  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and,  among  ecclesiastics,  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Tunstal).^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  never 
comes  to  Court,  unless  compelled,  on  account  of  the  Legate.” 
These  statements  may  be  exaggerated  ; they  may  be  coloured 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer ; but  there  was  sufficient  truth 
in  them  to  shake  the  courage,  even  of  one  so  stout-hearted  as 
the  Cardinal.  In  his  romantic  notions  of  loyalty  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  King;  and  the  King  was  no 
better  than  a reed,  ready  to  pierce  the  hand  of  those  who 
presumed  too  much  upon  his  support.  Like  an  ugly  apparition 
in  the  distance,  the  axe  which  took  off  the  head  of  Bucking- 
ham, awaited  Wolsey  also,  in  case  of  failure.  Perhaps,  then, 
he  had  deeper  cause  for  tears  than  the  captivity  of  Clement, 
as  Cavendish  imagined. 

But  neither  the  sorrows  of  Katharine,  nor  the  anxieties  of 
his  minister,  affected  Henry’s  serenity.  He  had  disburthened 
his  conscience,  and  was  free  to  pursue  the  course  his  inclina- 
tion dictated,  without  further  molestations  from  the  reproaches 

^ Mendoza  to  Charles,  May  18.  ^ To  these  ought  to  be  added 

Gayangos,  192.  Sampson  and  Pace. 
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of  the  one,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  other.  He  estranged 
himself  further  than  ever  from  public  business ; and  further 
than  ever  in  his  distant  progresses  he  withdrew  himself  from 
‘‘the  prying  eyes  and  active  tongues  of  the  metropolis.”  In 
this  “pensive  and  dolorous  life,”  from  which  the  Cardinal 
was  now  straining  every  nerve  to  deliver  him,  he  found  conso- 
lation in  writing  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  more  remarkable  for 
their  freedom  than  their  refinement.  Throughout  the  summer 
of  this  year  he  occupied  himself  in  hunting.  He  was  exclusively 
engrossed  with  his  own  amusements,  as  if  to  justify  the  reproach 
of  Cardinal  Pole  that  his  reign,  long  as  it  was,  and  prosperous, 
was  never  once  signalized  by  any  public  act  of  munificence  or 
liberality.  “ The  King,”  says  Fitz william,  writing  to  Wolsey 
from  Beaulieu,  “ is  keeping  a very  great  and  expensive  house, 
for  there  are  lodged  here  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  wife,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  Eutland,  viscounts  Fitzwalter,  and  Kochford  (Anne 
Boleyn’s  father).”  As  comptroller  it  had  been  the  writer’s 
intention,  in  conformity  with  Wolsey ’s  advice,  to  reduce  the 
immoderate  expenditure  of  the  King’s  household  this  summer  ; 
but  he  adds,  in  a tone  of  despondency,  “ I don’t  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  The  King  is  merry  and  in  good  health,  and  hunts 
daily.”  ^ 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  July,  the  Cardinal  resumed  his 
journey,  marching  out  of  Calais  with  a splendid  retinue.^  At 
Sandingfield,  on  the  Imperial  frontier,  he  found  the  Comte 
Brion,  captain  of  Picardy,  with  a great  number  of  men-at- 
arms,  “standing  in  array  in  a great  piece  of  oats,”  mounted 
on  light  horses.  These  acted  as  a guard  until  he  reached 
Boulogne.  “For  my  lord  somewhat  doubted  the  Emperor, 
lest  he  should  lay  an  ambush  to  betray  him ; for  which  cause 
the  French  king  commanded  them  to  await  upon  my  lord  for 
the  assurance  of  his  person.”  At  Boulogne  he  was  received 
by  Du  Bies,  and  accompanied  to  church.  In  different  parts 
of  the  town  three  pageants  were  devised  in  his  honour,  “ the 
stories  whereof,”  he  tells  the  King,  “though  I cannot,  by 
these  my  letters  so  hastily  despatched,  describe  unto  your 
Highness,  yet  I beseech  the  same  not  to  impute  it  to  my 
negligence,  but  only  to  the  obstinacy  of  my  mule,  which  by 
the  terrible  noise  of  the  gunshot  was  drawn  to  such  a 
melancholy  that  I had  enough  to  do  to  keep  myself  upon  her 
back.”  The  next  morning  he  arrived  at  Montreuil,  where  he 
^ p.  1504.  2 p.  1492,  Cavendish,  156. 
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was  received  with  similar  acclamations.^  Here  he  was  em- 
powered by  Francis  to  set  prisoners  at  liberty  during  his 
journey.  On  the  24th  he  reached  Abbeville,  and  was  lodged 
in  the  same  house  at  which  Lewis  XII.  had  married  Lady 
Mary,  the  King’s  sister.  At  Abbeville  he  waited  until  the  3rd 
of  August,  expecting  news  from  the  French  king,  who  either 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  detained  by  urgent  business  in  Paris.^ 
In  this  long  interval  he  had  time  to  look  about  him,  and 
mature  his  plans.  The  French  were  anxious  for  peace,  and 
received  him  gratefully.  The  great  dearth,  misery,  and 
poverty  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  happier  condition  of  England.^  The 
recovery  of  the  French  princes  depended  entirely  on  the 
influence  which  England  could  exert,  or  the  aid  she  would 
render  to  France,  in  obtaining  more  reasonable  conditions  ; 
for  the  Emperor  would  abate  nothing  of  his  ‘^high  demands.” 
The  Cardinal  might  justly  flatter  himself  that  he  would  find 
in  Francis  no  serious  opposition  to  his  purpose.  He  might 
even  expect,  with  skilful  and  able  management,  to  prevail  on 
the  French  monarch,  partly  from  interest,  and  partly  from 
necessity,  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  captive  Pope  as 
Wolsey  directed ; or,  if  necessary,  supersede  his  authority  by 
electing  another,  nominally  free  from  Imperial  dictation, 
really  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  two  kings,  now  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  fraternal  affection.^  On  the  29th  he 
wrote  to  the  King  in  the  following  strain  : — Daily  and  hourly 
musing  and  thinking  on  your  Grace’s  great  and  secret  affair, 
and  how  the  same  may  come  to  good  effect  and  desired  end, 
as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  your  Grace  out  of  the  thrald, 
pensive  and  dolorous  life  that  the  same  is  in,  as  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  the  surety  of  your  realm  and 
succession,  I consider  how  that  the  Pope’s  Holiness’  consent 
must  concur,  as  well  for  the  approbation  of  such  process  as 
shall  be  made  by  me  in  the  said  matter,  as  in  case  the  Queen 
would  appeal  (as  it  is  not  unlike  she  will  do),  or  decline  from 
my  jurisdiction ; whose  consent  failing  and  not  possible  to  be 
had,  then  the  approbation  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  convoked 

^ p.  1494.  caused  to  be  showed  and  declared 

^ He  had  a better  excuse  from  a unto  me,  as  well  by  the  Chancellor  of 

hurt  in  his  leg.  ’ But  it  is  clear  from  Alen9on  as  M.  Johan  Joachim,  I am 
Clerk’s  letter,  lY.  p.  1498,  that  he  was  in  right  good  hope  that  your  matters 
in  no  hurry  to  set  forward.  shall  pass  and  be  brought  to  good 

® lY.  p.  1499.  effect  with  the  said  French  king.” 

^ “ By  that  which  my  Lady  hath  State  Papers,  i.  226. 
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into  one  place,  representing  the  state  of  the  College,  is 
necessarily  requisite.  For  the  speedy  attaining  of  the  which 
consents  I can  imagine  but  two  remedies — the  one  is,  the 
Pope’s  deliverance  and  restitution  to  liberty ; that  failing,  the 
other  is  the  convocation  of  the  said  Cardinals  into  some  con- 
venient place  in  France.  For  the  which  purpose  both  your 
Highness,  the  French  king,  and  I,  have  not  only  sent  forth 
our  letters  to  all  such  Cardinals  as  be  absent,  but  also  devised 
offers,  allections,  and  practices  to  be  set  forth  to  induce  them 
to  assemble  in  France,  of  whose  repair  thither  there  is  good 
hope  and  appearance.”^ 

If  the  Pope  could  be  set  at  liberty  through  an  arrangement 
between  Francis  and  the  Emperor,  Wolsey  was  persuaded 
that  ^‘the  King’s  affair” — this  was  the  official  phrase  for  the 
King’s  divorce — would  “ take  most  sure,  honorable,  effectual, 
and  substantial  end.”  By  a delusion,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  Pope,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  King, 
“ would  finally  be  induced  to  do  all  things  therein  (the  divorce) 
that  might  be  to  the  King’s  satisfaction  and  purpose.”  ^ 
Nothing  but  this,  and  the  conviction  that  failure  would  expose 
him  to  irretrievable  disgrace  and  ruin,  could  have  blinded  him 
to  the  extreme  improbability  of  succeeding  in  either  alter- 
native. That  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  to  be  indebted  for  his 
liberty  to  the  condescension  of  the  Emperor,  should,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  King,  consent  to  the  divorce  of  the  Emperor’s 
aunt,  was  as  probable  as  that  the  French  cardinals  would 
assemble  at  Avignon  under  the  quasi-papacy  of  Wolsey  him- 
self. But  he  had  committed  himself  to  a cause  from  which 
retreat  was  impossible,  and  he  clutched  at  any  delusive  hope 
of  escape  with  the  agony  and  energy  of  despair. 

Yet  to  careless  and  inconsiderate  observers  never  had 
Wolsey  appeared  more  happy  or  more  prosperous.  He 
seemed,  to  the  envy  of  all  his  enemies,  to  monopolize  the 
favour  of  his  royal  master,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  his 
great  minister.  He  was  courted  and  flattered  by  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Even  the  Emperor  himself  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  conceal  the  profound  dislike  he  enter- 
tained for  the  Cardinal  under  the  mask  of  the  most  cere- 

* state  Papers,  i.  230.  rity,  and  disqualify  him  from  taking 

2 Quite  unknown  to  Wolsey,  the  cognizance  of  the  divorce,  on  the 
Emperor  had  already  written  to  the  ground  that  he  was  prejudiced  against 
Pope  to  recall  Wolsey’slegatineautho-  the  Queen.  IV.  p.  1502. 
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monious  respect.  Notwithstanding  his  many  just  causes  for 
dissatisfaction,  he  continued  to  treat  Wolsey  with  the  same 
deference  he  had  been  accustomed  to  manifest  in  former 
years.  He  was  never  more  outwardly  courteous,  never  more 
willing  to  purchase  his  favour,  than  at  the  present  moment. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  1527,  it  was  the  first 
object  of  the  new  Spanish  ambassador  to  wait  upon  the 
Cardinal  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  assure  him  how 
earnestly  the  Emperor  wished  for  his  prosperity  and  welfare, 
and  how  much  indebted  he  was  to  the  Cardinal  for  his  past 
services.”  ^ A few  days  afterwards  Charles  assured  the  Cardinal 
that  if  he  would  consent  to  keep  and  foster,  as  he  had  done 
at  other  times,  the  friendship  between  himself  and  the  King 
of  England,  the  Emperor  would  immediately  order  all  arrears 
of  his  pension  to  be  paid,  and  would  bestow  on  him  besides 
an  additional  “pension  of  6,000  ducats,  to  be  consigned  on 
the  best  revenues  in  Spain.”  ^ On  the  very  eve  of  his  journey 
into  France,  Mendoza,  to  tempt  him  with  “ a higher  bait,” 
pointed  out  to  Wolsey  how  useful  the  Emperor  might  be  in 
securing  for  him  the  Pontificate,  “ dwelling  upon  his  own 
merits,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  now  had  of 
forwarding  his  elevation,  as  the  papal  chair  was  entirely  in 
his  hand,”  by  the  captivity  of  Clement  VII.^  To  all  these 
flattering  offers  Wolsey  turned  a deaf  ear.  “ God  forbid,”  he 
said,  “that  I should  be  influenced  by  such  motives.  It  is 
enough  for  me  if  the  Emperor  really  intend  to  replace  the 
Pope,  and  restore  the  Church  to  its  former  splendor.”  What- 
ever construction  may  be  put  on  these  refusals,  the  fact 
remains  that  Charles  was  not  less  anxious  than  Francis  him- 
self to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Cardinal.  Wolsey  saw  himself, 
as  no  ecclesiastic  of  that  or  any  other  age  had  ever  seen  him- 
self, the  object  of  the  profoundest  attention  and  most  delicate 
flattery  from  kings,  emperors,  and  nobles.  What  was  the 
poor  and  lank  shadow  of  the  papacy,  beleaguered  by  a noisy 
band  of  German  ruffians  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  an  aged  beggar-woman  for  a daily  salad, 
compared  with  the  substantial  grandeur,  power,  and  authority 
of  one  whom,  all  agreed  to  honour  if  they  did  not  love  ? 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  “ after  dinner,  about  one 
of  the  clock,”  he  rode  over  from  Pequigny  to  Amiens,  where 
the  French  King  had  arrived  with  all  his  train  the  day  before. 

" Gayangos’  Span.  Cal.,  III.  pt.  ii.  p.  17. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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Francis  was  preceded  by  his  mother  the  Eegent,  “riding  in 
a very  rich  chariot,”  with  Margaret  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
followed  by  upwards  of  a hundred  ladies  mounted  on  white 
palfreys,  and  attended  by  a large  retinue  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  Two  hours  after,  the  King  appeared  with  his 
three  companies  of  guards — the  Swiss,  armed  with  guns  and 
haversacks;  the  French,  with  bows  and  arrows;  the  third, 
pour  le  corps,  consisted  of  tall  Scotsmen,  much  comelier  per- 
sonages than  the  rest.  They  wore  a uniform  of  white  cloth, 
guarded  with  silver  bullion.  As  Wolsey  approached  “he  was 
encountered  from  place  to  place  with  divers  noble  and  worthy 
personages,  making  to  him  divers  orations  in  Latin,  to  which 
he  made  answer  again  ex  tempore.'^  At  two  miles  from  the 
town  he  was  met  by  the  corporation ; at  a mile  and  a half  the 
King  himself  came  in  sight,  “ mustering  upon  a hill-side,  his 
guard  standing  in  array  along  the  same,  expecting  my  Lord’s 
coming ; to  whom  my  Lord  made  as  much  haste  as  con- 
veniently it  became  him ; until  he  came  within  a pair  of 
butt-lengths,  and  then  he  stayed  awhile.”  On  seeing  this, 
Francis  sent  one  of  his  nobles,  De  Vaiidemont,  to  learn  the 
reason  for  his  delay.  To  gratify  his  vanity  or  love  of  mis- 
chief, De  Vaudemont,  plunging  down  the  hill  at  a hand  gallop, 
“ caused  his  horse  to  come  aloft  once  or  twice  so  nigh  my 
Lord’s  mule,  that  he  was  in  doubt  of  his  horse  ; and  with 
that  he  lighted  from  his  courser,  doing  his  message  to  my 
Lord  with  humble  reverence ; which  done,  he  mounted  again, 
and  caused  his  horse  to  do  the  same  at  his  departing  as  he 
did  before.”  Then  as  the  King  advanced,  the  Cardinal,  on 
his  mule  richly  caparisoned,  dividing  his  company,  proceeded 
alone  to  meet  him  ; “ and  his  Grace,”  as  Wolsey  writes  to 
Henry,  “ doing  the  semblable  for  his  part,  being  discovered 
(uncovered),  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  encountered,  and 
with  most  hearty,  kind,  loving  countenance  and  manner 
embraced  me  (the  Cardinal),  presenting  unto  me  the  king  of 
Navarre,  with  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon.”  After  many  com- 
pliments on  both  sides,  Francis  insisted  that  his  visitor  should 
ride  on  his  left  hand ; “ and  thus  entering  and  passing 

throughout  the  city,  which  was  marvellously  replenished  with 
people,  crying  Vive  le  Boy,  he  forgot  not,  far  above  my  deserts, 
to  recognize  how  much  he,  his  mother,  and  realm,  were 
bounden  unto  me,  and  how  heartily  I was  welcome  unto  them. 
And  as  he  did  know  (so  it  pleased  him  to  say)  that  your 
Highness  used  me  in  all  your  affairs  as  your  chief  and  prin- 
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cipal  councillor,  so  he  from  henceforth  would  do  the  same ; 
praying  me,  therefore,  to  be  contented  with  no  less  affection 
to  embrace  his  affairs  than  I daily  do  and  have  done  your 
Grace’s  own.  . . . And  albeit  I often  demanded  what  his 
Grace’s  intent  was,  seeing  he  was  past  his  palace  wherein  he 
was  lodged,  to  go  and  proceed  any  further  through  the  city, 
conjecting  thereby  that  his  intent  was  to  accompany  me  to 
my  lodging — which  to  do  I refused,  with  as  many  humble 
persuasives  and  exhortations  as  I could  devise ; yet  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  dissuade  him,  hut  in  anywise  he  would  accom- 
pany me  to  the  town,  without  suffering  me  to  return  with  him 
to  his  palace.  And  so,  after  demand  whether  I would  see  my 
Lady  that  night  (whereof  I showed  myself  to  he  very  glad 
and  desirous),  I parted  from  him,  and  by  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  was  brought  and  accompanied  into  my  lodging, 
which  I found  richly  and  pompously  apparelled  with  the 
French  king’s  own  stuff.”  Having  described  the  magnificence 
of  the  hangings,  he  proceeds  : “ After  a little  pause  and  shift- 
ing of  myself,  there  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  with  many  other  prelates  and 
noblemen,  to  conduce  me  to  my  Lady’s  presence,  who  was 
lodged  in  the  Bishop’s  palace ; in  the  hall  whereof,  being 
large  and  spacious,  richly  hanged  and  apparelled  with  arras, 
was  placed  and  set  in  right  good  order,  on  both  sides,  the 
French  king’s  guards,  my  Lady  his  mother,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  Madame  Eenee,  the  duchess  of  Vendome,  the  king 
of  Navarre’s  sister,  with  a great  number  of  other  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  standing  in  the  midst.  To  whose  presence  I 
somewhat  approaching  and  drawing  nigh,  my  said  Lady  also 
advancing  herself  forwards,  in  most  loving  and  pleasant 
manner  encountered,  welcomed,  and  embraced  me,  and  like- 
wise saluted  my  lord  of  London  (Tunstal),  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  (Sands),  Master  Comptroller  (Sir  Henry  Guildford),  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  (Sir  Thomas  More),  and  most  part 
of  such  gentlemen  as  came  with  me,  and  most  specially  the 
earl  of  Derby  ^ (a  lad  of  eighteen),  whom  it  liked  her  Grace  to 
kiss  and  right  lovingly  to  welcome.  In  the  doing  whereof,  I, 
for  my  part,  semblably  saluted  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Madame 
Eenee  . . . , and  a great  part  of  the  other  ladies ; which  done 
on  both  sides,  my  Lady  returned,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm, 
led  and  conveyed  me  into  her  inner  chamber,  where  under 
a rich  cloth  of  estate  were  set  two  chairs,  garnished,  one  of 

^ Edward  Stanley.  See  Inquisit.  p.  m.  13  Hen.  VIII. 
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black  velvet,  and  the  other  with  cloth  of  tissue.”  After  many 
compliments  on  both  sides, ^ and  a promise  on  her  part  that 
in  the  event  of  his  meeting  with  any  obstruction  in  arranging 
the  alliance,  she  would  interpose  her  authority  in  his  favour, 
\they  separated,  forasmuch  as  it  was  eight  of  the  clock,  and 
my  Lady  had  not  supped.”  ^ 

On  Monday,  at  3 o’clock,  he  received  a message  that 
Francis  would  give  him  audience.  At  my  entering  into  the 
great  chamber,  there  met  with  me  the  king  of  Navarre,  who 
conduced  me  to  the  French  king’s  bed-chamber,  where  he  lay 
upon  a couch,  covered  with  a white  sheet  (the  weather  was 
very  hot)  without  any  cloth  of  estate  or  sparver  (tester)  over 
the  same,  made  for  the  easement  and  staying  of  his  leg,  which, 
by  the  travail  of  the  day  before,  was  much  altered,  and  in 
such  wise  swelled,  that  without  great  pain  he  could  not  go 
nor  stand  upon  the  same.  On  the  right  side  whereof  was 
placed  my  Lady  the  French  king’s  mother,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  a little  distance  beneath  them,  the  lady  Eenee, 
the  king  of  Navarre’s  sister,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, to  a great  number ; and  on  the  other  side  the 
cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine  . . . with  many  other 
prelates,  nobles,  and  gentlemen.  And  incontinently  as  I was 
come  to  the  French  king’s  presence,  he  excusing  the  manner 
of  his  lying  there,  and  being  sorry  that  he  could  not  use 
himself  otherwise  unto  me,  and  I again  repeating  how  glad 
I would  have  been  to  have  taken  more  pain  upon  me,  whereby 
I might  have  alleviated  his  Grace  of  the  great  labor  and 
travail  that  the  same  hath  sustained  ...  he  said  he  knew 
well  my  good  will  and  mind  in  that  behalf ; nevertheless,  for 
declaration  of  his  duty  towards  your  Grace,  he  would  not 
have  omitted  any  thing  of  that  he  hath  done,  though  the 
same  should  have  put  him  in  greater  danger;  which  his  pain, 
that  he  now  sustaineth,  proceeding  of  a light  hurt  in  his  leg, 
is  not,  by  God’s  grace,  to  be  much  regarded  or  feared.  And 
herewith,  he  taking  with  him  my  Lady  and  me,  withdrew 
himself  into  a little  secret  chamber,  excluding  all  other; 
wherein  was  a little  couch  for  his  Grace  to  lie  upon,  for  stay- 
ing of  his  leg ; and  by  the  same  two  chairs  set,  the  one  for 
my  lady,  the  other  for  me.  And  albeit,  standing,  I would 
have  delivered  your  Grace’s  letters,  and,  the  same  read,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  further  declaration  of  my  charge,  yet  his  Grace, 

* This  would  imply  that  Wolsey  spoke  French  fluently. 

^ State  Papers,  i.  235. 
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till  I and  my  Lady  were  set,  would  in  no  wise  permit  and 
suffer  me  so  to  do.”  Conforming  himself  to  the  King’s  wish, 
the  Cardinal  proceeded  to  unfold  his  mission ; first,  in  relation 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  whom  Francis,  with 
the  easy  assurance  of  his  nation,  professed  that  he  loved 
above  all  creatures,  adding  that  he  regarded  her  as  the  lajyis 
angularis  of  the  new  alliance.  He  urged  this  with  great 
vehemency,  professing  “ your  Grace  should  have  of  him  as 
humble  and  obeissant  a servant  and  son  as  any  man  should 
have  in  earth,  esteeming  and  reputing  the  same  more  than 
the  recovery  of  his  children,  or  any  other  thing  in  this  world.” 
In  these  asseverations  he  was  joined  by  his  mother,  both 
exhibiting,  no  doubt,  proportionate  urgency,  as  they  felt 
assured  that  their  request  would  not  be  granted.  “ I,  reply- 
ing,’' continues  Wolsey,  showed  that  your  Grace  no  less 
desired  the  said  marriage  . . . and  that  I,  being  her  god- 
father, loving  her  entirely  next  unto  your  Highness,  and 
above  all  other  creatures,  was  desirous  that  she  should  be 
bestowed  upon  his  person,  as  in  the  best  and  most  worthy 
place  of  Christendom.”  But  if  he  married  Mary,  interposed 
the  Cardinal,  what  was  to  become  of  Eleanor,  and  how  were 
his  children  to  be  recovered  ? “ Vous  dictiz  may,  Mons^ 

Cardinal,''  he  replied  after  a pause;  “1  pray  you,  therefore, 
show  me  your  advice.”  In  the  end  it  was  arranged  that 
Francis  should  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  Emperor,  and 
Mary  should  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  next  point  turned  on  the  conditions  to  be  offered  to 
Charles,  to  which  Francis  assented  with  some  difficulty, 
declaring,  ‘‘  with  tears  descending  from  his  eyes  ” — a fact, 
not  a figure  of  speech — ‘Mhat  by  his  truth  and  faith  he 
would  do  more  at  your  Grace’s  request  than  at  all  the  world’s.” 
The  next  day  was  spent  in  communicating  these  arrangements 
to  the  French  councillors,  who  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
assent  to  them  without  raising  some  real  or  pretended  objec- 
tion. All  difficulties,  however,  were  smoothed  away  by  the 
interposition  of  Louise,  and  the  protestation  of  eternal  friend- 
ship and  perpetual  peace  on  the  part  of  Francis,  followed  with 
the  usual  commentary  of  tears  in  his  eyes ; ” so  that  even  a 
veteran  diplomatist  like  Wolsey,  not  generally  sympathizing 
with  such  melting  moods,  greatly  rejoiced  ; and  he  and  the 
King’s  councillors  with  him  were  moved  with  the  same.”^ 

^ State  Papers,  i.  p.  246.  This  must  refers.  It  is  dated  the  9th  of  August, 
be  the  long  despatch  to  which  Cavendish  and  contains  a postscript  giving  an 
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He  found  Francis  all  that  he  could  have  desired.  Never 
was  king  in  a more  complaisant  or  yielding  temper.  But  he 
had  not  yet  broached  the  great  secret  of  his  mission,  and  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  so  doing  with  no  little  reluctance. 
On  the  11th,  apparently  the  day  on  which  he  gave  a grand 
supper  to  Madame  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  wrote  to 
Henry  that  although  he  had  found  Francis  ready  to  comply 
in  every  respect  with  the  King’s  wishes,  he  had  forborne  to 
disclose  the  King’s  “ secret  matter  ” until  he  had  put  all 
things  in  assured  train.  To  anticipate  the  Emperor’s  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Katharine — for  Wolsey  had 
now  heard  from  Flanders  that  the  Emperor  was  acquainted 
with  the  King’s  intentions — he  had  devised,  by  Clerk’s  advice, 
''  certain  expeditions^  to  he  made  at  Kome  ” by  Ghinucci,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  Spain,  and 
by  Gregory  Casale  and  Salviati.  “ I have,”  he  says,  set 
forth  such  practices,  not  sparing  for  offering  of  money,  that 
by  one  mean  or  other  there  is  great  appearance  that  one  of 
those  I purpose  to  send  . . . shall  have  access  unto  the 
Pope’s  person ; to  the  which  if  they  or  any  of  them  may 
attain,  there  shall  be  all  possible  ways  and  practices  set  forth 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  Pope’s  consent,  as  well  in  the  convoca- 
tion of  Cardinals,”  as  in  the  administration  of  the  Church 
during  his  captivity,  and  granting  of  other  things  beneficial  to 
the  King’s  purpose.^  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  defer  com- 
municating to  Francis  the  particulars  of  the  King’s  divorce, 
until  the  arrangements  between  the  two  crowns  had  been 
signed  and  completed.  That  done,  he  would  disclose  it  in 
such  a cloudy  and  dark  sort  that  he  shall  not  know  your 
Grace’s  utter  determination  and  intent  in  that  behalf,  till  your 
Highness  shall  see  to  what  effect  the  same  will  be  brought.”  ^ 


account  of  the  interposition  of  Louise, 
“with  a right  severe  countenance,” 
and  her  rating  of  the  French  Chan- 
cellor for  the  opposition  offered  by 
him  to  Wolsey.  Cavendish  states  that, 
“ the  next  morning  after  this  conflict,” 
Wolsey  rose  early,  “ about  4 of  the 
clock,  sitting  down  to  write  letters 
into  England  unto  the  King,  com- 
manding one  of  his  chaplains  (Allen 
or  Gardiner)  to  prepare  him  to  mass  ; 
insomuch  that  his  said  chaplain  stood 
revested  until  four  of  the  clock  at 
afternoon,  all  which  season  my  Lord 
never  rose  once  . . . ne  yet  to  eat 
any  meat,  but  continually  wrote  his 
letters  with  his  own  hand,  having  all 


that  time  his  nightcap  and  keverchief 
on  his  head.”  He  adds  that  the  letter 
was  sent  by  Christopher  Gunner, 
p.  175.  There  is  a letter  from  Knight, 
the  King’s  secretary,  complaining  of 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  Wolsey’ s meeting  with  Francis, 
of  which  he  had  sent  no  information. 
IV.  p.  1513.  It  was  a whole  week. 
It  may  be  true  that  Wolsey  wrote  the 
drafts  of  his  letters  with  his  own 
hands,  but  he  always  sent  a fair  copy 
in  his  secretary’s  hand  to  the  King. 

^ Certain  things  to  be  expedited, 

2 State  Papers,  i.  p.  254. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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Till  now  Henry  had  given  out  that  he  intended  nothing 
more  by  these  proceedings  than  an  examination  into  the  legal 
validity  of  his  marriage,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  removing 
all  defects,  and  obviating  any  future  objections  to  Mary’s 
legitimacy.  This  was  the  official  version  of  the  affair,  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  lulling  suspicion  and  eluding  opposition.^ 
That  the  King  had  resolved  upon  a divorce  is  certain ; that 
Wolsey  was  aware  of  his  intention  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
even  if  he  cherished  a half  unconscious  wish  that  possibly  the 
King  might,  in  view  of  the  scandal  and  the  difficulties  of  such 
a course,  be  ultimately  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Whether, 
indeed,  he  knew  at  this  time  of  Henry’s  resolution  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn,  is  not  so  evident ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  was  the  utter  determination  ” he  intended  to  com- 
municate to  the  French  King.  When  the  divorce  was  obtained, 
on  the  ground  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Papal  dispensation,  the 
King  would  be  free  to  marry  whom  he  pleased.  The  consent 
of  any  other  power  would  be  needless.  But  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  King’s 
demand,  the  whole  case  turned ; and  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Clement  would  invalidate  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  Holy  See,  or  oppose  the  Emperor’s  wishes,  except  under 
great  pressure,  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  if  Francis  could 
be  induced  to  join  with  Henry  in  bringing  their  united  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  Pope,  the  Emperor’s  opposition  might  be 
overcome.  For  securing  this  object  various  devices  were 
suggested  and  discarded,  such  as,  the  liberation  of  the  Pope 
from  his  captivity  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  two  Kings,  in 
gratitude  for  which,  it  was  thought,  he  would  show  himself 
more  forward  in  yielding  to  the  King’s  wishes ; or  a convoca- 
tion of  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon,  who  might  act  in  the  Pope’s 
name,  and  in  protestation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church ; or, 
thirdly,  a commission  to  Wolsey,  as  the  Pope’s  vicegerent — 
a course  always  attended  with  this  insuperable  difficulty,  that 
Clement  or  his  successor  might  at  any  time  revoke  such  a 
commission,  or  deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine  authority.  Yet 
as  every  one  of  these  courses  had  the  advantage  of  appearing 
legal  and  regular,  they  were  exempt  from  scandal,  and  involved 
no  flagrant  violation  of  justice. 

y 

^ Througlioiit  all  these  negociations  one  side  or  the  other— a strong  proof, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  the  least  if  further  proof  were  required,  that  it 
allusion  is  ever  made  to  the  supposed  was  a mere  invention, 
objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  by 
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I have  said  that  the  King  was  fully  resolved  upon  a divorce 
— by  fair  means  if  possible,  by  any,  if  not.  Ostensibly  he 
had  yielded  to  Wolsey’s  advice.  He  had  abstained  from 
violent  measures,  to  which  he  was  at  first  inclined,  and  sub- 
mitted his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Anticipating 
how  much  was  involved  in  the  issue,  not  only  as  it  concerned 
his  own  influence,  but  as  it  might  lead  to  an  open  defiance  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  to  which  the  King  was  violently  driven 
by  the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers,  Wolsey  justified  himself  in 
the  course  he  had  adopted.  He  was  persuaded  that  in  com- 
plying with  the  King’s  resolution  he  was  securing  the  Church 
and  the  nation  from  greater  perils.  Though  his  growing 
impatience  increased  with  accumulated  force,  and  eventually 
overwhelmed  his  unfortunate  minister,  the  King  suffered  him- 
self for  a time  to  be  overruled,  and  he  yielded  to  the  Cardinal’s 
advice.  “ As  touching  the  tenor  of  your  letter,”  Knight  writes 
to  Wolsey,  '^concerning  the  secret  matter,  his  Grace  doth 
suppose  that  for  the  more  sure,  honorable,  and  safe  conducing 
of  the  King’s  said  secret  affair  unto  the  end  that  is  proposed, 
which,  for  many  high  and  urgent  considerations,  a true, 
loving,  and  faithful  subject  ought  to  desire  and  pray  to 
Almighty  God  to  bring  to  good  and  brief  conclusion,  his  Grace 
hath  studied  and  by  your  wisdom  found  that  two  things 
must  be  foreseen,  of  the  which,  one  is  necessary  and  requisite 
for  approbation  of  the  process  that  shall  be  made  by  your 
Grace.  The  first  is,  the  Pope’s  consent  authorizing  you  so 
to  do  . . . and  if  by  occasion  of  the  Emperor  by  no  means 
admitting  conditions  reasonable,  he  be  kept  in  servitude 
and  captivity; — then  the  other  way  is,  that  the  cardinals 
representing  the  State  of  the  College  [do  meet  in  convention 
at  Avignon].”  ^ In  a subsequent  letter  he  writes  that  his 
Highness,  considering  Wolsey’s  " continual  study,  watch,  and 
breach  of  mind,”  thinks  "he  cannot  render  condign  thanks 
unto  his  merits.”  ^ 

1 Yet,  after  all,  Henry  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  himself 
i to  the  guidance  of  Wolsey  without  reserve.  There  were  secrets 
!{  he  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  to  his  powerful  favourite. 
Though  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  party  were  naturally  anxious 
for  the  divorce,  they  were  not  anxious  that  the  result  should 
exclusively  depend  on  Wolsey’s  management,  and  thus  increase 
I instead  of  diminishing  his  influence.  The  divorce,  if  Pole  may 
'I  be  trusted,  was  suggested  by  the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers  ; 

^ lY.  p.  1522,  mutilated.  * lY.  p.  1523. 
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and  if  Cranmer^  was  one  of  them,  we  may  well  believe  that 
they  would  have  preferred  a shorter  and  more  summary 
process  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Cardinal;  and  for  this  the 
Pope’s  captivity  might  have  furnished  a sufficient  justification. 
It  seems  that  they  were  not  taken  into  consultation  by  the 
Cardinal,  nor  were  they  grateful  for  his  exertions.  On  the 
19th,  Knight,  the  King’s  confidant,  writes  again  to  Wolsey, 
“ My  lords  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Kochfort  (Boleyn),  and 
Mr.  Treasurer  (Fitz william),  be  privy  unto  the  other  letter 
than  I do  send  unto  your  Grace  at  this  time  with  these ; after 
the  open  reading  whereof  the  King  delivered  unto  me  your 
letter  concerning  the  secrets,  commanding  me  to  give  unto  you 
his  most  hearty  thanks  for  abiding  a time  convenient  before 
that  ye  discover  any  part  of  the  said  secret  unto  the  French 
king.”  ^ In  this  as  in  a previous  communication  he  states 
expressly  that  no  one  was  privy  to  these  affairs,  except  the 
King  and  himself.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  even  Knight 
was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  proceed  to  Kome  on  a 
mission  connected  with  the  divorce,  which  neither  he  nor  the 
King  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  Cardinal. 

In  the  mean  time  negociations  proceeded  swimmingly  in 
the  French  Court.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  August,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  sealed  and  confirmed.  On  the  day  of 
the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,”  writes  a correspondent^  to 
Cromwell,  my  Lord  said  mass  at  the  church  in  Amiens,  but 
not  solemnly ; ^ after  which  he  gave  the  Eegent,  the  King’s 
mother,  the  Holy  Sacrament.  He  then  dined  with  the  King, 
where  he  was  served  with  many  dishes  and  little  meat.^  The 
Sunday  after,  the  peace  and  oath  were  concluded,  with  much 
solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church.  The  French  King  and 
Eegent  were  in  one  traverse,  which  was  passing  lofty,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  high  altar ; and  on  the  north  side  was  a 
little  mount  of  three  steps  for  the  Cardinal,  on  which  was  set 
a cloth  of  estate  and  two  chairs  without  any  traverse  ...  at 
which  cloth  sat  my  Lord  and  the  French  legate  lately  come 
from  Eome  (Salviati)  . . . He  is  one  of  the  worst-favored  men 
ever  seen,  and  with  the  worst  countenance.  After  mass  the 
King  took  his  solemn  oath  at  the  high  altar,  before  my  Lord, 
and  then  my' said  Lord  likewise  in  our  King’s  behalf.”  The 

^ See  IV.  p.  1633.  (This  supposi-  ^ John  Croke,  IV.  p.  1525. 
tion,  however,  is  a mistake.  See  p.  “ Not  solemnly,” -i.e.  it  was  a “low 

223,  note  2. — Ed.)  mass,”  without  music,  incense,  etc. 

^ State  Papers,  i.  261.  Calendar,  ® The  French  cookery  not  suiting 

p.  1520.  the  Englishman’s  love  of  solid  food. 
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writer  adds,  that  ‘^the  president  of  Eouen  then  made  a propo- 
sition (oration)  ” half  an  hour  and  more  long,  during  all  which 
time  the  new  Legate  “ slept  like  a dormouse  in  his  chair.”  ^ 
The  ceremonies  were  concluded  on  Monday  with  a sumptuous 
feast  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  Francis,  his  mother,  and  the 
French  nobles,  handsomer  than  the  supper  received  by  Wolsey 
the  day  before,  and  he  showed  them  more  gold  and  silver 
than  the  King.”^  On  all  these  occasions  contemporary  nar- 
rators are  struck  by  the  magnificence  and  solemnity  displayed 
by  the  English,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity,  frugality, 
and  absence  of  all  ceremonial  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

Though  Wolsey  followed  the  Court  to  Compiegne,  he  was 
now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  the  divorce  with 
less  distraction.  The  conjunction  between  the  two  monarchs 
was  so  complete  and  intimate  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
danger  to  apprehend  from  the  machinations  of  the  Emperor. 
The  design  of  assembling  a convention  of  French  cardinals  at 
Avignon  as  a sort  of  conciliahulum,  with  the  Cardinal  as 
patriarch  or  Papal  representative,  w^as  soon  abandoned,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained.^  So  his  course 
of  action  was  simplified,  and  he  had  only  to  concentrate  his 
energies  on  the  Pope,  and  obtain  the  necessary  authorization 
for  his  future  proceedings.  But  success  was  not  easy.  Clement, 
still  a prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  watched  with 
extreme  jealousy  by  the  Imperialists.  As  the  divorce  had 
now  become  known  to  the  Emperor,  neither  English  nor 
Italian  agents  in  the  pay  of  England  were  readily  admitted. 
Nor,  even  if  they  had  been,  was  it  at  all  clear  that  the  Pope, 
secluded  from  his  Chancery  and  legal  advisers,  could  or  would 
proceed  to  take  any  step  involving  such  serious  ecclesiastical 
and  political  consequences  as  that  of  annulling  the  dispensa- 
tion of  his  predecessor  Julius  II,,  or  suffer  Wolsey  to  annul  it. 
At  all  events,  the  legal  formalities  to  be  observed  on  this 
occasion  were  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  innumerable 
pretexts  for  delay.  Strange  to  say,  on  this  occasion  the 
English  monarch  and  his  minister  were  the  most  uncom- 


^ IV.  p.  1525.  Compare  Cavend., 

p.  166. 

^ See  Yen.  Cal.,  iv.  84,  86. 

® He  tells  the  King  that  though 
he  had  offered  the  cardinals  money  to 
pay  their  expenses,  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  “ leaving  Italy  to  come  to 
Avignon,”  dreading  thereby  lest  the 
See  Apostolic,  as  it  hath  been  in 


times  past,  should  be  translated  out  of 
Italy  into  France.  “ They  had  received 
secret  orders  from  the  Pope  not  to 
leave.”  State  Papers,  i.  270.  Wolsey 
tells  the  King  that  he  has  devised, 
■with  Salviati  and  others,  articles  for 
the  government  of  the  church  in  the 
event  of  the  Pope  remaining  in 
captivity. 
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promising  advocates  for  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  pronounced  the  divine  commission  of  St.  Peter  a sufficient 
justification  for  any  act  that  his  successor  might  do.  Clement 
himself  took  a more  mitigated  view  of  his  own  authority.  He 
was  not  convinced  when  they  urged  him  to  reverse  the  official 
decisions  of  previous  pontiffs  by  an  extrajudicial  determination 
of  his  own,  and  to  declare  that  determination  irreversible  and 
infallible.  Nor  were  they  more  successful  when,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  their  own  ends,  they  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  without  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  an  authority 
the  Pope  could  not  be  the  father  of  his  people,  nor  the  Head 
of  that  Church  which  Christ  had  founded  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  If  Henry  had  obtained  his  divorce,  he  and  Wolsey 
would  have  ranged  themselves  among  the  most  unqualified 
supporters  of  the  Pope’s  personal  infallibility.  In  these  views 
they  did  not  wholly  want  the  support  of  more  than  one  Eoman 
lawyer  and  ecclesiastic. 

Clerk  had  been  despatched  into  England,  before  the  end  of 
August,  to  inform  the  King  of  what  had  been  already  “ done 
and  sped  at  Kome,”  concerning  his  secret  matter.^  It  appears 
that,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  to  which  I shall  refer  more 
explicitly,  the  King  had  resolved  to  send  Knight,  who  was 
privy  to  all  his  intentions,  to  the  Pope — ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  carrying  Wolsey’s  plans  into  effect ; really  to  try  a 
little  negociation  on  his  own  account.  Wolsey  heard  of  this 
determination  with  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction.  He  had  sent 
for  Ghinucci,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  King’s  ambassador 
in  Spain,  as  the  fittest  person  for  obtaining  anything  that 
might  concern  the  King’s  privy  matter,  or  any  protestation  to 
be  made  by  the  Pope.”  He  urged,  sensibly  enough,  that  if  a 
dexterous  Italian  negociator  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Pope,  much  more  was  it  to  be  feared 
that  the  King’s  secretary  (Knight),  ‘'who  had  no  colour  or 
acquaintance  there,”  would  not  be  admitted  or  suffered  to 
come  into  the  Pope’s  presence ; and  even  if  he  might  attain 
thereunto — “the  ways  and  means  whereof,”  urged  Wolsey, 
“ I cannot  possibly  imagine — it  is  not  to  be  thought,  con- 
sidering he  is  sent  from  your  Grace,  that  he  shall  anything  do 
or  speak  with  the  Pope  sine  arhitris,  which  is  clean  contrary 
to  your  Grace’s  purpose.”  He  desired,  therefore,  that  Knight’s 
mission  should  be  deferred,  and  that  Worcester  (who  had 
heard  of  the  divorce  in  Spain)  might  be  sent  in  his  place. 

1 See  IV.  p.  1534. 
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Without  detailing  the  particular  reasons  for  his  request, 
Worcester  was  to  obtain  a general  faculty  for  Wolsey  to 
execute  plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  King’s  suit  during  the 
Pope’s  captivity;  “by  means  whereof  I may  delegate  such 
judges  as  percase  the  Queen  will  not  refuse  or  appeal  from.” 
In  event  of  such  an  appeal  he  had  provided  that  the  cause 
should  immediately  he  brought  before  himself,  and  his  decision 
as  Papal  viceregent  should  be  regarded  as  final.  With  this 
view  a clause  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  general  commission, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Pope  should  ratify  any  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Wolsey,  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  his 
Holiness  himself.  “ And,  Sir,  having  nothing  so  much  in  my 
heart,  daily  study,  and  thought,  as  the  bringing  of  your 
Grace’s  intended  purpose  to  honorable  fruit  and  effect,  since  I 
am  advertised  that  the  Pope’s  Holiness  is  detained  in  strait 
hold,  and,  as  some  men  write,  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  I cannot 
imagine  no  better  instruments  in  earth  to  be  sent  unto  the 
Pope  than  Gregory  de  Casalis,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(Ghinucci),  and  the  Prothonotary  Gambara,  who  shall  find 
more  feasible  entrance  to  his  Holiness’  presence  than  your 
Secretary  (Knight),  or  any  other  person  to  be  sent  from  your 
Grace  out  of  England.”^  He  then  adds  significantly,  “by 
this  mean,  and  such  other  things  as  he  set  forth  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Pope’s  hand,  there  is  perfect  hope,  if  your  Grace  will 
take  a little  patience,  suffering  sueh  things  to  be  experimented 
and  done,  which  be  and  shall  be  devised  for  that  purpose,  by 
one  way  or  other,  your  intent  shall  honorably  and  lawfully  take 
the  desired  effect ; which  to  bring  to  pass  is  my  continual  study 
and  ardent  desire,  ready  to  expone  my  body,  life,  and  blood 
for  the  achieving  of  the  same.” 

These  words  show  clearly  the  difficulties  which  the  Cardinal 
had  to  encounter,  both  in  the  temper  of  the  King  himself,  and 
the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt.  Impatient  as  ever  of  the 
least  opposition  or  impediment  to  his  wishes,  the  King  was 
ready  to  adopt  any  plausible  device  recommended  to  him  by 
his  favourites  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  was  only  by 
Wolsey ’s  persuasion  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  measures  required  for  his  dignity  and  his  safety,  and 
assume  some  appearance  of  decency,  by  submitting  to  the 

^ state  Papers,  i.  270.  fin  this  Pope’s  dispensation,  for  that  the 
letter  Wolsey  states  that  he  had  impediment  of  affinity  in  primo  gradu 
brought  over  two  of  the  Roman  is  de  jure  divino.  Ibid.,  272. 
lawyers  to  his  opinion  respecting  the 
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forms  of  law  in  dissolving  his  marriage  with  Katharine.  Of 
justice  and  veracity  in  this  matter,  or  even  of  decorum,  as 
will  he  seen  hereafter,  he  was  by  no  means  careful.  Yet  in 
this  as  in  all  his  actions,  arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  was  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  law,  and  decline 
responsibility.  This  was  the  strongest  hold  that  Wolsey  had 
upon  an  imperious  nature,  not  deficient  in  traits  of  magna- 
nimity and  grandeur,  but  now  spoiled  by  indulgence,  and 
emancipated  from  all  salutary  restraints.  It  was  Wolsey’s 
conviction  that  if  the  King  could  not  obtain  his  purpose 
honourably  and  lawfully,  he  would  obtain  it  violently  and 
unlawfully,  to  the  peril  of  all  concerned.  For  this  he  was 
induced  to  expose  ‘‘  body,  life,  and  blood,”  in  accomplishing 
the  King’s  desire.  It  may  be  said  that  a man  of  higher 
principles  and  more  delicate  sense  of  honour  would  rather 
have  resigned  his  appointments  than  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  instrument  of  designs  so  flagrantly  cruel,  unjust, 
and  dishonourable.  Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  a strict  regard  for  the  forms  of 
justice  amid  these  secret  efforts  to  defeat  justice ; nothing  more 
base  than  to  pretend  to  the  Queen  conscientious  scruples  as  to 
the  legality  of  her  marriage,  and  yet  take  such  measures 
against  her  as  should  prevent  these  scruples  from  being 
judicially  tested.  But  though  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  these  proceedings,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  palliation  of 
Wolsey,  that  resignation  involved  utter  ruin.  As  Mendoza 
expressed  it,  his  enemies  did  not  seek  his  fall  only,  but  his 
destruction.  He  was  too  able  and  powerful  to  be  suffered  to 
live  in  retirement,  or  even  in  disgrace.  The  King’s  favour 
carried  with  it  honour,  safety,  the  security  of  the  Church,  the 
welfare  of  his  colleges,  even  life  itself : the  loss  of  it  was  the 
loss  of  all.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  this  excessive  deference 
to  royalty.  There  was  not  a nobleman  in  the  land,  not  a 
thorough-paced  Protestant  or  Eeformer,  who  did  not  entertain 
the  same  exaggerated  notions  of  submission  to  the  royal  will, 
partly  from  fear  of  an  authority  that  recognized  no  control  ; 
partly  from  a sense  that  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of  it  was 
better  than  the  licence  and  lawlessness  of  the  civil  wars  ; and 
partly  because  the  Spiritual  Supremacy,  to  which  even  the 
most  arbitrary  monarchs  had  once  been  compelled  to  yield 
some  show  of  deference,  had  now  fallen  into  abeyance.  It  had 
become  nothing  better  than  a shadow,  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  subservient  to  the  selfish  designs  of  temporal  princes. 
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But  Henry  had  no  intention,  on  this  or  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, to  he  ruled  implicitly  by  his  minister.  He  thanked  Wolsey 
for  his  excellent  advice  and  his  diligent  service — ‘'a  service,” 
he  said,  '‘which  cannot  be  by  a kind  master  forgotten,  of 
which  fault  I trust  I shall  never  be  accused,  especially  to 
you-ward,  which  so  laboriously  do  serve  me.”  Yet  he  resolved, 
notwithstanding,  to  follow  his  own  counsel,  and  he  secretly 
determined  on  sending  Knight  to  Kome,  pretending  to  fear 
that  the  Queen  might  anticipate  him  “ in  his  great  matters  ; ” 
really,  if  not  to  defeat,  to  counteract  Wolsey’s  plans  in  one 
very  important  particular.^ 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cardinal  had  proposed  to 
obtain  a protestation  from  the  Pope  that  nothing  done  in  the 
Papal  Court  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  or  his  allies,  during 
the  Pope’s  captivity,  should  be  considered  valid.  By  such  a 
declaration  His  Holiness  would  be  precluded  from  depriving 
the  Cardinal  of  his  legatine  authority,  as  the  Emperor  desired, 
and  would  incapacitate  himself  from  revoking  the  cause  and 
cancelling  the  proceedings  in  England.  The  next  step  was  to 
obtain  a commission  for  the  Cardinal  to  decide  the  cause  by 
himself  or  his  delegates,  without  appeal.  Much  as  the  King 
desired  a divorce,  either  at  his  own  suggestion,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  the  instigation  of  the  Boleyns,  who  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  guided  by  Cranmer  in  all  their  measures,^  he  did 
not  care  to  see  Wolsey  invested  with  greater  authority  than 
he  possessed  already.  He  was  apparently  jealous  of  an 
expedient  which  seemed  to  overshadow  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  sent  Knight  to  the  Pope  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  a dispensation  for  second  nuptials,  without 
insisting  on  a commission  for  Wolsey.  He  could  easily  annul, 
1 if  needful,  the  legateship,  by  forbidding  its  exercise  in  his  own 
I dominions ; but  a commission  from  the  Pope,  procured  by  the 
King’s  own  intervention,  could  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
' Knight  found  Wolsey  at  Compiegne  on  the  10th  of  September. 


1 See  IV.  p.  1551. 

^ In  proof  of  this  the  author  re- 
ferred in  the  original  Preface  to  a 
subsequent  letter  of  Knight’s  (Dec.  4, 
1527),  in  which  he  states  that  one  of 
the  King’s  servants,  “ with  a chaplain 
of  my  lord  of  Bochford,”  had  arrived 
with  letters  from  the  King,  ordering 
Knight  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome. 
State  Papers,  vii.  16.  But  although 


it  is  true  that  Cranmer  was  Roch- 
ford’s  chaplain,  he  is  certainly  not 
the  chaplain  mentioned  here ; whose 
name,  as  will  be  seen  by  IV.  3749, 
was  Barlow.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  notorious  William  Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop,  but  John  Barlow,  his 
brother.  See  preface  to  the  Calendar 
of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  VI.  p.  ix.,  note. 
— Ed. 
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He  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  had  already  de- 
spatched Casale  and  others  to  Rome,  for  the  commission.. 
The  rest  shall  be  told  in  Knight’s  own  words.  He  wrote  to 
the  King,  “Please  it  your  most  noble  Grace  to  understand 
that  Christopher  Mores,  in  discreet  manner,  hath  delivered 
unto  me  your  gracious  letters  concerning  your  secret  affair, 
which  is  to  me  only  committed ; the  contents  whereof  I shall 
not  fault  to  follow  according  unto  your  Grace’s  pleasure,  with 
such  diligence,  discretion,  and  dexterity  as  in  me  shall  be 
possible.  And  where  at  my  coming  hither  my  lord  Legate 
supposed  to  have  ^ so  fully  contented  your  Highness,  that  by 
the  coming  of  Christopher  Mores  I should  have  been  by  your 
Grace  countermanded,  willing  me  therefore  to  abide  and  tarry 
for  the  said  Christopher,  I,  for  the  avoiding  of  (his)  suspicion, 
showed  myself  content  so  to  do  ; being,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  my  journey,  if  the  said  Christopher  Mores 
had  not  come  the  next  day.  And  now  your  Grace’s  pleasure 
known,  my  Lord  hath  advised  me  to  repair  to  Venice  ; which 
counsel  cannot  hinder  your  Grace’s  purpose.  For  there  being, 
if  there  be  any  possibility  of  access  unto  the  Pope,  I have 
commodity  to  pass  by  the  sea,  till  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  Rome.  And,  Sir,  if  your  dispensation  {i.e.  to  marry  again) 
may  be  obtained  constante  matrimonio  (that  is,  without  any 
divorce  from  Katharine)  whereof  I doubt,  having  any  pos- 
sibility of  access  I shall  soon  obtain  it ; and  if  it  cannot  be 
impetrate  nisi  soluto  matrimonio  (without  a divorce)  then  less 
diligence  may  he  suffered.  Of  which  doubts,  at  my  coming 
into  Italy,  I shall  be  soon  resolved.”  Comment  is  needless. 
If  the  Pope  would  have  allowed  Henry  to  marry  two  wives, 
Wolsey’s  commission  and  elaborate  diplomacy  would  be  need- 
less. But  what,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  Henry’s  conscientious 
scruples  ? 

The  Cardinal  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  the  King’s 
condescending  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  “I  cannot,” 
he  says,  “ with  my  pen  or  tongue  express  how  greatly  it  is  to 
my  consolation,  rejoice,  and  comfort  to  understand  by  your 
Grace’s  most  loving,  eloquent,  and  excellently  indicted  letters, 
that  my  labors,  travail,  and  poor  service,  is  so  graciously  and 
thankfully  by  your  Highness  accepted  and  taken ; ^ whereby  I 

^ i.e.  supposed  he  had.  Prayer  used  English  synonyms  with 

2 I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  words  of  classical  origin  {e.g.  “ erred 
notice  here,  in  passing,  that  the  notion  and  strayed  ” and  the  like)  to  assist 
entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the  the  unlearned,  is  founded  on  a miscon- 
compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  ception.  The  practice  was  in  use  long 
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do  not  only  account  my  said  service  and  troubles  well  bestowed 
and  employed,  but  also  that  I am  most  highly  rewarded  for 
the  same.”  Then  alluding  to  Knight’s  mission  to  Eome,  and 
his  own  proceedings  touching  the  commission,  he  adds,  that 
if  it  be  well  pondered,  nothing  better  could  well  be  devised  for 
furthering  the  King’s  wishes  ; “ and  God  I take  to  my  Judge, 
that  whatsoever  opinion,  contrary  to  my  thoughts  or  deserts, 
by  any  report  or  suggestion,  your  Grace  hath  or  might  conceive, 
I never  intended  to  set  forth  the  expedition  of  the  said  general 
commission,  for  any  authority,  ambition,  commodity,  private 
profit,  or  lucre,  but  only  for  the  advancement  of  your  Grace’s 
secret  affair.  And  if  the  same  were  now  presently  or  hereafter 
should  be  obtained,  if  your  pleasure  were  that  no  part  thereof 
should  be  executed,  I shall  with  most  humble,  reverent,  and 
obeisant  heart  submit  myself  to  the  same  ; assuring  your 
Highness  that  I shall  never  be  found,  but  as  your  most 
humble,  loyal,  true,  and  faithful  obeisant  servant,  delighting 
in  none  earthly  thing  so  much  as  to  set  forth,  avaunce,  and 
accomplish  all  your  commandments  and  pleasures  without 
contradiction,  or  sparing  of  my  body,  life,  or  goods.  And 
were  it  not  (besides  my  most  bounden  duty)  for  the  ardent 
and  reverent  love  that  I have  and  bear  unto  your  Majesty, 
and  the  increase  and  exaltation  of  your  honor,  there  is  no 
earthly  good  or  promotion  that  should  cause  me  to  endure  the 
travail  and  pains  which  I daily  and  hourly  sustain,  without 
any  regard  to  the  continuance  of  my  life  or  health,  which  is 
only  preserved  by  the  assured  trust  of  your  gracious  love  and 
favor,  the  contrary  whereof  I shall  never  deserve.”^ 

Was  ever  loyalty  more  chivalrous  or  more  romantic  ? 
Was  it  ever  more  eloquently  set  forth,  or  expressed  in  terms 
of  profounder  devotion  ? Did  it  not  pass  the  love  of  woman  ? 
' Even  in  his  fall,  when  he  had  met  with  the  basest  return  for 
' all  his  services,  the  sentiment  immortalized  by  the  great 
■]  dramatist  still  recurs  to  his  lips,  that  the  favour  and  respect 
;|  of  his  prince  had  for  him  a greater  charm  and  attraction  than 
'I  love  or  conquest ! Old,  yet  not  weary  of  service,  he  left 
:i  Compiegne  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  September,  arrived  at 

I Boulogne  on  the  21st,  and  crossed  over  from  Calais  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  ''  These  things  finished,”  says  Cavendish,^ 

before,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  nation  at 
the  imperfect  fusion  of  two  elements  the  time, 
in  the  language,  just  before  it  passed  ^ State  Papers,  i.  278. 

into  its  more  completely  English  ^ p.  186. 

character.  It  is  very  significant  of 
VOL.  IT. 
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and  others,  for  the  weal  of  the  town  (of  Calais),  he  took 
shipping  and  arrived  at  Dover,  from  whence  he  rode  to  the 
King,  being  then  in  his  progress  at  Sir  Henry  Wyat’s  house 
in  Kent.^  It  was  supposed  among  us  that  he  should  be 
joyfully  received  at  his  homecoming,  as  well  of  the  King  as 
of  all  other  noblemen ; hut  we  were  deceived  in  our  expecta- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  he  went  immediately  after  his  coming 
to  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  long  talk,  and  continued  there 
in  the  Court  two  or  three  days.”  A more  explicit  account  of 
his  reception  is  given  by  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Mendoza  states  that  at  the  end  of  September  the  Legate 
returned  with  his  train  from  France,  and  immediately  after 
repaired  to  Kichmond,  where  the  King  was  then  staying. 
Arriving  at  the  palace,  he  sent  word  to  the  King,  apprizing 
him  of  his  return,  and  asking  where  and  at  what  hour  he 
might  visit  his  Majesty,  it  being  the  custom,  whenever  the 
Legate  has  affairs  of  State  to  communicate,  for  the  King  to 
retire  with  him  to  a private  closet.  Now  it  happened  on  this 
occasion  that  the  lady  called  Anna  de  Bolaine,  who  seems  to 
entertain  no  great  affection  for  the  Cardinal,  was  in  the  room 
with  the  King ; and  before  his  Majesty  could  reply,  she  ex- 
claimed, ‘ Where  else  should  the  Cardinal  come  ? Tell  him 
he  may  come  here,  where  the  King  is.’  With  this  answer  the 
messenger  returned,  and  the  Legate,  though  extremely  annoyed 
at  the  circumstance,  which  boded  him  no  good,  dissembled  it 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  concealed  his  resentment.  Though 
it  was  thought  at  the  time — and  perhaps  the  Legate  himself 
may  have  believed  so — that  this  sudden  change  in  the  King’s 
manner  was  indicative  of  his  displeasure,  the  matter  has  gone 
no  further,  and  things  iQmdbm.  outwardly  as  they  were  before.”  ^ 


^ A slip  of  the  memory,  of  which 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  Caven- 
dish. The  King  was  certainly  at 
Richmond  from  the  25th  of  September 
to  the  12th  of  October. 

^ Gayangos,  Oct.  26,  1527.  In 
their  statement  of  facts  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  may  generally  be  trusted, 
if  some  allowance  be  made  for  their 
prejudices  ; but  in  their  speculations 
as  to  motives  they  are  seldom  accurate. 
Too  haughty  and  reserved  to  mix 
freely  with  otjiers,  they  rarely  heard 
more  than  one  side,  unlike  the  V enetian 
ambassadors,  who  mixed  more  freely 
with  society,  and  were  excellent  re- 
tailers of  general  gossip.  Among  other 
explanations  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  dis- 
pleasure, the  Spaniard  suggests  two, 
which  seem  to  account  for  the  popular 


belief,  common  among  the  writers  of 
that  time,  though  utterly  groundless  ; 
first,  that  Anne  Boleyn  believed  that 
Wolsey,  during  his  mission  to  France, 
was  seeking  a match  in  that  country 
for  the  King  of  England — a curious 
perversion  of  the  truth  ; next,  that, 
fearing  the  influence  of  Anne  with 
the  King,  and  her  substitution  in  the 
place  of  Katharine,  who  could  do  him 
no  injury,  Wolsey  had  employed  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  divorce.  The 
latter  statement  seems  to  confirm  the 
suspicion,  put  forth  in  these  pages, 
that  Wolsey  was  in -the  first  instance 
deceived  by  Henry,  and  when  he 
yielded  to  the  King’s  wishes  for  a 
divorce  was  not  fully  aware  of  his 
real  intentions. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  DIVORCE. 

I RETURN  to  Knight,  who  was  now  making  the  best  of  his  way 
into  Italy,  fully  assured  that  he  should  obtain  from  the  Pope 
the  dispensation  desired  by  the  King  by  a more  short  and 
summary  process  than  the  tedious  and  circuitous  devices  of 
Wolsey.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  superior  states- 
manship of  the  Cardinal  than  his  appreciation  of  difficulties, 
and  the  care  and  caution  used  in  making  his  advances.  The 
flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  varying  moods 
and  circumstances  of  the  hour  is  remarkable,  as  compared 
with  that  insular  arrogance  and  unbending  deportment  which, 
overlooking  all  difficulties  and  despising  all  caution,  were  too 
common  in  Englishmen  especially  at  this  time,  and  though 
due  to  their  shyness,  in  some  measure,  were  aggravated  by 
their  inexperience.  Knight  reached  Parma,  and  proceeding 
to  Foligno,^  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  become  aware 
that  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  enter  Eome  without  a pass- 
port. The  city  was  held  by  the  Imperialists.  The  Pope,  shut 
up  in  St.  Angelo,  was  surrounded  by  the  Emperor’s  spies  and 
minions ; a messenger  from  so  powerful  a sovereign,  whose 
will  was  omnipotent  in  England,  even  though  nominally 
allied  to  the  Emperor,  would  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  a 
private  interview,  still  less  of  communicating  ‘Hhe  King’s 
secret,”  without  being  overheard.  Knight  was  therefoie  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  Foligno,  unable  to  proceed,  until  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  he  received  from  the  King,  by 
“ a chaplain  of  my  lord  of  Kochford”  (probably  Cranmer),^  a 
minute  for  a new  dispensation.  Perceiving  the  King’s  “ fervent 
desire,”  he  advanced  to  Narni,  and  the  next  day  to  Eome. 
The  news  was  then  rife  of  the  Pope’s  delivery.  At  twelve 
miles’  distance  from  Eome  Knight  fell  in  with  banditti,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  His  coming  had  long  been 

* Nov.  4.  2 See  p.  223,  note  2. 
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anticipated  by  Gambara,  who,  together  with  Gregory  Casale, 
had  been  despatched  by  Wolsey  in  September.  Gambara 
had  contrived  to  enter  the  city  unperceived,  and  hold  com- 
munications with  the  Pope  before  the  26th  of  November.^ 
From  that  moment  all  Knight’s  hope  of  success  was  delusive. 
As  Wolsey  told  the  King,^  the  secretary  had  too  little  ex- 
perience to  be  trusted  with  a delicate  and  difficult  mission  in 
a Court  so  subtle  and  labyrinthine  as  that  of  Kome.  On 
entering  the  city,  he  took  up  his  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
Eoman,  where  many  Spaniards  were  lodged.  ‘‘  That  day,” 
says  Knight,  ‘‘  I found  mean  that  the  Pope  was  advertised  of 
my  arrival,  and  his  Holiness  ordained  immediately  that  the 
prothonotary  Gambara  should  come  unto  me;  albeit,  and 
though  he  were  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  he  durst  not  ad- 
venture to  come  unto  me.^  Wherefore  the  next  morning  I 
went  unto  him,  and  was  informed  there  was  no  mean  to  speak 
with  the  Pope,  for  if  he  would  have  offered  10,000  crowns  for 
a safe-conduct  for  me,  he  could  not  have  obtained  it.  And 
seeing  that  there  was  none  other  remedy,  I wrote  as  much  as 
I would  have  said  on  your  Highness’  behalf  unto  his  Holiness  ; 
and  the  same  with  your  Grace’s  letter  of  credence,  and  the 
last  minute  for  your  dispensation,  closed  together  in  a paper 
and  sealed,  and  directed  unto  his  Holiness,  which  the  Cardinal 
of  Pisa  delivered  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  prothonotary 
Gambara.”  The  Pope,  as  Gambara  reported,  read  the  in- 
closures, and  sent  word  that  as  Knight’s  arrival  was  known  to 
Alarcon,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  he  had  better 
leave  Kome  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  remain  at  Narni  or  the 
neighbourhood ; and  as  soon  as  he  were  at  liberty  he  would 
send  unto  me  all  your  Grace’s  requests  in  as  ample  a form  as 
they  be  desired.  I suppose  verily  that  his  Holiness  is  at  his 
liberty  by  this  time,  or  undoubtedly  shall  be  shortly.  . . . 
And  thus  I trust  in  Almighty  Jesu  to  have  in  my  custody 
shortly,  as  much  perfect  spedd  mid  under  lede,  as  your  High- 
ness hath  long  time  desired  ; and  under  secret  manner  ” (that 
is,  unknown  to  the  Cardinal  and  others),^  ^^for  I have  written 
unto  the  Pope’s  Holiness  that  your  Highness  esteemeth  as 

' IV.  p.  1623.,  that  he  had  sent  notice  to  Wolsey 

2 See  above,  p.  220.  that  he  had  obtained  the  dispensa- 

^ It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tion,  “ inasmuch  as  he  sent  hither  the 
Gambara  would  incur  the  suspicions  minute  of  a dispensation  to  be  sped ; 
of  the  Spaniards.  hut  I specify  not  after  what  form  your 

* This  is  certain ; for  in  a subse-  dispensation  is  granted.”  See  IV. 
(iuent  letter  Knight  informs  the  King  p.  1613. 
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much  the  keeping  secret  the  dispensation  as  the  obtaining  of 
the  same.”  ^ 

On  the  9th  of  December,^  the  evening  before  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Imperialists  for  his  liberation  were  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  Pope  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.  His  profound 
distrust  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  him 
already,  is  manifested  in  the  careful  preparations  he  had  made 
for  his  flight,  and  his  resolution  to  carry  these  preparations 
into  effect,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  discovery  of  them 
would  have  effectually  neutralized  the  negociations  already 
set  on  foot  for  his  release.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
the  sentinels  were  changed,  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates, 
disguised  in  a blouse  and  long  false  beard  ; his  head  and  his 
face  were  partly  concealed  by  a slouched  and  tattered  hat ; on 
his  arm  he  carried  a basket,  and  an  empty  sack  at  his  back. 
Thus  accoutred  he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  domestics  belong- 
ing to  the  major-domo  of  the  Papal  palace.  Pretending  that 
he  was  sent  forward  to  provide  lodgings  on  the  road  for  the 
Pope,  who  was  to  travel  the  next  day  to  Viterbo  with  the 
Cardinals,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  He  crossed 
the  garden  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  letting  himself  out  by  a secret 
gate,  of  which  he  had  secured  the  keys  from  the  gardener,  he 
at  once  mounted  a chaise  provided  by  Louis  Gonzaga ; and  at 
midnight,  attended  by  a solitary  peasant,  he  traversed  Celano, 
struck  through  the  wood  of  Boccano,  took  a slight  repast  at 
Capranica,  and,  taking  the  mountain  track,  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  the  dilapidated  town  of  Orvieto. 

At  daybreak  the  Imperial  colonels  presented  themselves, 
as  usual,  at  the  gates  of  St.  Angelo,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  Holiness.  As  it  was  his  custom  to  hear  mass  in  his 
private  chapel  before  he  gave  audience,  this  delay  in  his 
appearance  created  no  suspicion.  The  day  passed  on,  but  no 
Pope  was  seen.  They  demanded  of  the  valets  de  chambre 
whether  his  Holiness  did  not  think  of  rising,  as  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  and  it  would  be  needful  to  start  early,  for  the 
road  was  bad,  and  the  hours  for  travelling  were  short  in  the 
winter.  The  attendants  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  Pope  was  already  safely  housed  at  Orvieto 
some  hours  before  the  truth  was  discovered.^ 

’ Knight  to  Henry  VIII.,  from  that  the  Pope  had  already  escaped, 
Poligno,  Dec.  4.  State  Papers,  vii.  16.  and  was  on  his  way  to  Orvieto.  See 

^ Authorities  vary,  some  dating  IV.  p.  1639;  and  also  Jerningham’s 
the  Pope’s  flight  on  the  8th,  and  some  letter  of  the  9th,  p.  1640. 
on  the  9th.  Gregory  Casale  writes  ® Buonaparte,  p.  214. 

from  Parma,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
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It  was  here  that,  miserable  and  alone,  with  no  attendant 
cardinals  and  few  of  his  household  about  him,  Knight,  some 
days  after,  found  the  Pope  in  the  dilapidated  and  ill-furnished 
palace  of  the  Bishop.  If  Gambara  has  not  misrepresented 
him,  his  escape  from  imprisonment  had  altered  his  tone 
already.  He  referred  to  Knight’s  previous  message,  and  the 
danger  he  was  in  from  the  Spaniards  at  Eome ; adding,  that 
although  he  had  promised  to  forward  the  disj)ensation  desired 
by  the  King,  he  must  now  beg  for  delay,  as  he  had  been 
required  by  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor^  to  suffer 
nothing  to  pass  prejudicial  to  the  Queen.  And  forasmuch  as 
this  dispensation  might  encourage  your  Grace  to  cause  my  lord 
Legate  auctoritate  legationis  to  hear  and  discern  in  the  cause 
that  your  Highness  intendeth,  and  his  Holiness  standeth  as 
yet  in  manner  in  captivity  and  perplexity,  his  Holiness  there- 
fore besought  your  Grace  to  have  patience  for  a time,  and  it 
should  not  be  long  or  (ere)  your  Highness  should  have  not 
only  that  dispensation,  but  anything  else  that  might  lie  in  his 
power.”  Knight  protested  vehemently  against  the  delay.  He 
had  already  sent  word  to  his  master,  as  he  informed  the  Pope, 
that  his  Holiness  had  granted  the  King’s  desire.  How,  then, 
would  the  King  ever  be  persuaded  that  the  Pope  would  make 
good  his  promise  hereafter,  if  he  attempted  to  evade  it  now  ? 
In  the  end,  Clement  consented  to  send  the  dispensation  on 
condition  that  the  King  would  do  nothing  in  the  divorce  until 
the  Pope  was  at  liberty.  “After  this  his  Holiness  showed  the 
minute  (that  is,  of  the  dispensation  sent  by  the  King)  to 
cardinal  St.  Quatuor  (Santi  Quattro),  telling  him  to  reform  it 
according  to  the  style  of  this  Court ; which  done,  he  showed  it 
unto  me ; and  after  said  that  he  thought  good  that  I should 
depart,  because  I rode  but  competent  journeys,  and  the 
prothonotary  Gambara  should  follow  by  post  and  bring  the 
bull  with  him,  which  is  of  the  same  form  and  substance  that 
your  Highness’  minute  is  of ; and  if  there  be  anything  omitted, 
or  to  be  added,  his  Holiness  is  always  content  to  reform  it.” 
A copy  of  this  bull  Knight  sent  by  Gambara  to  the  King. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  perplexing  affair,  that  when 
the  King,  under  pretence  of  trusting  the  Cardinal,  was  trying, 
not  very  successfully,  with  Knight  to  outwit  him,  two  dis- 
pensations at  least,  if  not  more,  were  desired.  One  of  these 
was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  was  known  only  to  Knight  and  the 
King.  When,  therefore,  the  news  should  be  brought  to  the 

‘ The  General  of  the  Observants. 
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Cardinal  that  the  Pope  had  granted  the  dispensation  to 
Knight  as  required,  he  would  be  deceived  into  supposing  it 
was  the  same  dispensation  as  he  himself  had  contrived.  In 
the  dispensation  contrived  by  Knight  and  the  King,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Henry  should  proceed  at  once  to  second 
nuptials,  whether  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine 
was  established  or  not.  But  in  the  dispensation  devised  by 
Wolsey  it  was  only  provided  that  the  King  should  be  allowed 
to  marry,  within  certain  degrees,  after  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  Cardinal,  or  by  delegates  appointed  by  him,  by  virtue 
of  the  Papal  commission.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
were  quite  distinct  in  their  purposes  : nor  is  it  likely  that 
Wolsey,  had  he  known  their  contents,  would  have  approved  of 
Knight’s  instructions.  If  the  first  demand  was  impracticable, 
Knight  could  fall  back  upon  the  second,  and  urge  it  on  the 
Pope  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey,  without  betraying  his  secret 
to  the  Cardinal.  Knight  was  by  no  means  a skilful  negociator, 
and  the  dispensation  devised  by  the  King  was  soon  abandoned. 
He  then  tried  his  hand  at  obtaining  a commission.  But  the 
value  of  a commission  depended  entirely  upon  its  provisions, 
and  the  judges  to  be  appointed  under  it.  Various  plans  were 
suggested  : first,  a general  commission  for  Wolsey  to  hear  and 
determine  the  cause  as  the  Pope’s  vicegerent — a demand  not 
likely  to  be  conceded,  “as  he  might  be  thought  partial;” 
next,  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  Staffileo,  Dean  of  the 
Beta,  who  was  friendly  to  the  King.  In  the  last  resort,  some 
Cardinal,  whose  authority  and  impartiality  could  not  be 
questioned,  was  to  he  sent  by  the  Pope,  and  joined  in  the 
commission  with  Wolsey.  By  such  a device  it  was  thought 
that  Katharine  would  no  longer  resist,  but  be  awed  into 
acquiescence. 

Knight  carried  with  him  from  home  a minute  of  the  dis- 
pensation required,  and  a memorandum  of  the  commission 
drawn  up  in  England.  The  form  and  substance  of  the  first 
were  to  be  embodied  in  a bull.  But  as  the  Pope  professed 
that  he  was  not  expert  in  framing  commissions,  the  draft 
brought  by  Knight  was  submitted  to  St.  Quatuor.  The 
Cardinal,  like  an  experienced  canonist,  perceiving  it  was  the 
work  of  vulgar  and  unskilful  hands,  declared  it  “ could  not 
pass  without  perpetual  dishonor  unto  the  Pope,  the  King,  and 
your  Grace  (Wolsey).”  Setting  to  work  with  the  severity  of 
a parliamentary  draftsman,  he  omitted  this  clause,  declared 
another  to  be  informal,  and  objected  to  a third  as  obscure, 
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imtil  he  had  reduced  the  whole  into  a shape,  if  not  as  explicit 
and  stringent  as  the  one  desired,  yet  seeming  to  the  un- 
sophisticated judgment  of  Knight  to  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  “At  all  events,”  as  he  wrote  with  undissembled 
satisfaction  to  Wolsey,  “J  do  bring  a commission  with  me, 
and  a dispensation,  which  I trust  the  King  and  your  Grace 
will  like  well.”  For  this  valuable  piece  of  service,  Knight 
offered  St.  Quatuor  a fee  of  2,000  crowns.^ 

He  started  on  his  return  to  England,  a happy  man.  He 
had  obtained  within  a very  brief  period  all  that  the  King  had 
desired,  and  had  easily  distanced  his  Italian  competitors,  who 
had  conjured  up  such  needless  difficulties  and  delays.  The 
dispensation  under  lead,  and  the  commission  for  Wolsey, 
“ which  is  sufficient,  though  not  like  the  minute,”  were  duly 
despatched  to  England.  When  they  arrived  they  were  found 
to  be  “ of  no  effect  or  authority,”  ^ So  Knight  and  his  mission 
were  unceremoniously  snuffed  out — a warning  to  all  who 
wade  beyond  their  depth  in  the  law,  or  dabble  in  diplomacy 
they  do  not  understand.^  He  was  not,  however,  the  only  one 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  this  rock.  Knight’s  inauspicious 
mission  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  Pope,  and  putting  him  more  completely  on 
his  guard.  He  had  been  so  profoundly  intimidated  by  recent 
events — the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  as  compared  with 
the  distant  promises  and  ineffectual  protestations  of  his 
French  and  English  allies,  had  been  so  direct  and  immediate 
— that  he  was  thoroughly  resolved  never  again  to  encounter 
it,  or  expose  himself  to  its  terrors  by  joining  in  any  demon- 
stration of  hostility  against  Charles,  however  seductive  might 
be  the  chances  of  success.  Whilst,  therefore,  to  enhance  his 
own  credit  with  the  Emperor,  Clement  was  ready  to  accept 
Henry’s  professions  of  support,  and  retain  his  friendship,  if 
the  terms  were  not  too  costly,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  incur 
any  hazard,  beyond  fair  words  and  a show  of  compliance. 
Least  of  all,  however  appearances  might  tell  against  him,  did 
he  intend  to  provoke  the  Emperor’s  displeasure,  or  a repetition 
of  his  resentment,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  pronouncing  the  marriage  of  Katharine 

^ See  IV.  pp.  1672  and  1686.  It  liow  it  pierced  Mm  to.  the  stomach, 
was  not,  however,  accepted.  See  that  any  charge  committed  nnto  him 
Gardiner’s  letter,  p.  1820.  by  the  King  should  not  be  performed 

^ IV.  p.  1745.  according  to  his  Majesty’s  pleasure, 

^ About  a year  after  he  wrote  a as  chanced  in  his  last  voyage  of  1527- 
very  pensive  letter  to  Henry,  saying  IV.  p.  1848. 
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I informal.  He  was  not  to  be  moved  by  those  torments  of 

i conscience  which  the  King  professed  to  feel,  and  for  the  abate- 

1 ment  of  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pope  as  his  spiritual 

I physician.  In  that  violation  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  Henry 

jj  alleged  was  the  cause  of  his  disquiet,  he  did  not  believe.  But 

j|  even  if  the  King’s  scruples  had  been  ever  so  real,  had  in  fact 

||  been  as  genuine  as  Henry  wished  them  to  be  thought,  Clement 

I was  not  inclined  to  expose  Kome  to  another  siege,  and  himself 

j to  a second  imprisonment  in  St.  Angelo,  in  order  to  quiet 

them.  He  commanded  Sanga,  his  confidant,  to  discover  what 
j the  dispute  was  about,  and  how  it  had  arisen ; for  the 

i Imperial  agent,  the  General  of  the  Observants,  had  been 

already  importuning  his  Holiness  to  interfere,  and  inhibit  all 
further  procedings.^ 

I return  to  Wolsey,  to  whose  abler  hands,  after  Knight’s 
j egregious  failure,  the  King  was  only  too  willing  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  cause.  He  had  proposed  from  the  first 
J to  employ  Italian  agents,  as  more  skilful  diplomatists,  and 
more  likely  to  secure  effectual  aid  at  the  Court  of  Kome.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  suggested  the  employment  of  Ghinucci, 
Ij  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  King’s  secret, 
and  was  at  that  time  the  King’s  ambassador  with  the  Emperor. 
But  in  this  he  had  been  overruled.  As  Knight  was  preferred 
' by  the  King,  he  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  and 
entrust  him  with  a minute  of  a general  commission  to  be 
procured  from  the  Pope.  He  had  contrived  that  it  should  be 
so  artfully  drawn  as  to  disclose  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
1 King’s  intentions.^  This  was  the  commission  which  the 
Cardinal  St.  Quatuor  reformed,  at  Knight’s  desire,  extracting 
i its  teeth  and  rendering  it  inoperative.  Suspecting  Knight’s 
I inefficiency,  or  unwilling  to  be  out-generaled,  Wolsey  had  at 
’ the  same  moment  dispatched  Gambara,  the  nuncio,  to  negociate 
with  the  Pope,  and  facilitate  Knight’s  mission.  As  a further 
precaution  he  had  sent  orders  to  Gregory  Casale  to  join  them 
I on  the  road  after  he  had  settled  his  business  with  Lautrec.^ 
Thus,  by  bringing  various  influences  to  bear  upon  the  Pope, 
he  hoped  to  succeed  in  his  object. 

As  Casale  was  kept  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  commission,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Cardinal 
j should  word  his  instructions  in  so  ambiguous  a manner,  that, 

'I  whilst  he  appeared  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  his  mes~ 

^ Sanga  to  Gambara,  Feb.  9,  IV. 

(■!  p.  1735. 

r 


2 See  IV.  p.  1553. 
^ IV.  p.  1538. 
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senger,  Casale  should  learn  no  more  than  suited  the  purposes 
of  his  employer.  Wolsey,  therefore,  began  by  assuring  him 
that  the  King  had  consented  to  employ  him  in  his  secret 
matter,  on  the  Cardinal’s  assurance  of  his  fidelity.  I have 
told  you  already  how  the  King,  partly  by  his  assiduous  study 
and  learning,  and  partly  by  conference  with  theologians,  has 
found  his  conscience  somewhat  burthened  with  his  present 
marriage;  and  out  of  regard  to  the  quiet  of  his  soul,  and, 
next,  to  the  security  of  his  succession,  and  the  great  mischiefs 
likely  to  arise,  he  considers  it  would  be  offensive  to  God  and 
man  if  he  were  to  persist  in  it.  With  great  remorse  of 
conscience  he  has  now  for  a long  time  felt  that  he  is  living 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  whom  in  all  his  efforts 
and  his  actions  he  always  sets  before  him.  He  has  made 
diligent  inquiry  whether  the  dispensation  granted  by  pope 
Julius  to  himself  and  the  Queen,  his  brother’s  widow,  is  valid 
and  sufficient ; and  he  is  told  it  is  not.  It  was  founded  on 
certain  false  suggestions ; — as  that  his  Majesty  desired  the 
marriage  for  the  good  understanding  between  Henry  VII., 
Ferdinand,  and  Isabella ; whereas  there  was  no  suspicion  of 
any  misunderstanding,  &c.  Next  when  the  King  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  contract  was  revoked,  and  his  father 
objected  to  the  match.  It  is  to  this  offence  against  his  Maker 
that  the  King  attributes  the  death  of  his  male  children,  and 
dreads  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  if  he  persists.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  scruples  of  conscience  he  has  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  trusting  that,  out  of  consideration 
to  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  will  not 
decline  to  remove  these  scruples,  and  discover  a method  hy 
which  the  King  may  take  another  wife,  and,  God  ivilling,  have 
male  children.'’ 

This  was  the  official  account,  intended  to  pass  current  for 
the  real  one.  Whether  it  transpired  or  not,  no  inconvenience 
would  ensue.  It  was  modified  in  certain  particulars,  as  place 
and  circumstances  required.  Not  a word  was  said,  as  on  other 
occasions,  that  the  King’s  doubts  were  first  suggested  by  his 
confessor,  still  less  that  they  were  started  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tarbes. 

‘‘As  his  Holiness,”  continues  Wolsey,  adroitly  manipu- 
lating his  agent,  “is  now  in  captivity” — the  letter  was 
written  shortly  before  the  Pope’s  escape — “ and  there  are 
some  (the  Imperialists)  who  will  endeavour  to  interfere  with 
his  wishes,  a method  has  been  devised  whereby  his  Holiness 
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may  be  deftly  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  induced  to  grant 
the  King’s  request.  Trusting  in  your  faith  and  dexterity,  the 
King  desires  you  to  change  your  dress,  and,  as  if  you  were 
employed  in  some  other  person’s  service,  obtain  a secret  inter- 
view with  the  Pope,  at  which  no  one  else  shall  be  present. 
You  are  to  promise  those  who  have  the  management  of  these 
matters  any  sum  of  money  required  for  securing  the  interview. 
When  admitted  to  the  Pope  you  shall  exhibit  the  King’s  letter 
of  credence,  in  which  there  is  an  urgent  paragraph  written  by 
the  King’s  own  hand.^  You  shall  insist  on  our  grief  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Church ; enlarge  on  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  this  marriage — the  King’s  scruples — the  vehement 
desire  of  the  whole  nation  and  nobility,  without  any  exception, 
that  the  King  should  have  an  heir;  ^ that  the  more  thought- 
ful among  us  consider  that  God  has  refused  us  so  great  a 
blessing  in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of  this  union ; and 
that  unless  some  remedy  be  provided,  worse  evils  will  succeed — 
factions  and  controversies  will  arise  on  the  death  of  the  King 
and  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.” 
To  give  greater  effect  to  these  arguments,  Casale  is  instructed 
to  insist  on  the  services  rendered  by  Henry  as  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  He  is  to  say  that  a man  of  far  inferior  deserts,  suffer- 
ing from  remorse  of  conscience,  would  have  a claim  on  the 
Pope’s  consideration.  “You  shall  then  request  the  Pope,  all 
fear  and  doubt  set  aside,  to  consider  the  case,  and  the  infinite 
advantage  it  will  be  to  the  Holy  See  if,  without  delay,  or  dis- 
closing his  purpose  to  any  one,  the  Pope  will  issue  a special 
commission  in  the  form  of  a brief  directed  to  me,  granting  me 
a faculty  to  summon  whom  I please  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  the  dispensation”  (which,  of  course  was  equivalent  to 
declaring  it  invalid)  “ according  to  the  tenor  of  a copy  now 
inclosed — so  written  and  arranged  as  not  to  require  transcription , 
or  occasion  any  delay  if  the  Pope’s  officials  must  take  a copy 
of  it.  But  to  avoid  all  peril  in  that  behalf,  the  Pope  may  affix 
to  it  his  signature  and  seal,  thus  openly  testifying  that  it  is  of 
his  own  will  and  pleasure  that  I should  take  cognizance  of 
the  cause.” 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  sort  of  a 


‘ See  it  in  IV.  p.  1639. 

^ It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
of  any  such  desire  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments. If  it  had  been  so,  popular 


indignation  would  not  have  followed 
the  Cardinal  for  being  the  supposed 
originator  of  the  divorce.  All  evi- 
dence points  the  other  way.  But 
diplomacy  is  not  history. 
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commission  was  here  desired,  I must  briefly  interrupt  Wolsey’s 
instructions,  which  I have  slightly  abridged  from  the  original 
Latin,  and  turn  to  the  commission  itself,  to  which  the  Pope 
was  requested  to  affix  his  signature  at  once  without  further 
inquiry.  The  substance  of  the  commission  was  as  follows  : — ^ 

“ Clement  VII.  to  our  beloved  , health  and  apostolic 

benediction.  . . . Whereas  18  years  ago,  our  dearest  son  in 
Christ,  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  &c.,  was  induced  by  the 
persuasion  of  those  about  him,  and  a pretended  apostolic 
dispensation,  to  contract  marriage  with  Katharine,  his 
brother’s  widow ; and  whereas  it  has  been  found,  upon  further 
examination,  that  the  said  dispensation  was  granted  on  false 
pretences,  and  is  faulty  and  surreptitious ; that  thereby  the 
King’s  conscience  is  troubled ; and  that,  in  full  confidence  of 
our  plenary  power  as  supreme  ruler  here  on  earth,  he  has 
required,  &c.  &c.  In  consideration  of  the  premises  we  appoint 
you,  our  dear  son,  the  cardinal  of  York,  of  whose  virtues, 
love  of  justice  and  equity,  we  are  well  assured,  to  exercise  our 
authority  in  your  own  person  for  the  trial  of  this  cause.  We 

also  appoint  you as  assessor,  enacting  that  the  decision 

of  either  of  you  shall  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 
You  are  to  proceed  summarily  and  de  pleno,  without  the 
publicity  or  formality  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  inquire  into 
the  validity  of  the  said  dispensation.  And  if  you,  jointly  or 
severally,  are  satisfied  of  its  invalidity,  you  shall  pronounce 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Katharine  to  be  null  and 
void,  allowing  the  parties  to  separate,  and  contract  marriage 
de  novo,  all  appeal  or  challenge  set  aside.  Also  by  this  our 
authority  we  empower  you  to  overrule  all  canonical  defects  or 
objections,  and  declare  the  issue  of  the  first  as  well  of  the 
second  marriage  to  be  legitimate,  if  you  think  fit.  And 
whatever  is  done  by  you  in  this  cause,  judicially  or  extra- 
judicially,  we  ratify  and  confirm  in  the  fullest  manner,  without 
revocation.”  ^ 

Never  was  a more  extravagant  demand  made  on  any 
Pope’s  good  nature,  and  never  was  a stranger  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  highest  spiritual  authority  of  Christendom.  A 
man  even  of  less  firmness  than  Clement  VII.,  and  less  regard 
for  justice,  wquld  have  resented  a suggestion  that  he  should 

^ It  is  necessary  that  the  historical  documents  thus  prepared  in  England 
student  should  beware  of  a very  for  the  Pope’s  adoption,  as  if  they 
common  blunder  into  which  many  had  emanated  from  the  Pope  himself, 
writers  have  fallen,  of  mistaking  ^ See  IV.  p.  1655. 
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abdicate  his  functions  of  supreme  judge,  and  lend  himself  a 
willing  and  unresisting  instrument  to  such  a gross  act  of 
injustice.  By  assuming  the  invalidity  of  the  dispensation, 
the  commission  prejudged  the  case  which  it  authorized  the 
Cardinal  to  try,  and  pronounced  sentence  before  the  evidence 
had  been  heard.  Nor  was  it  less  scandalous  or  immoral  that 
the  decision  should  in  effect  be  committed  to  Wolsey,  the 
King’s  own  subject,  who  had  already  expressed  an  adverse 
opinion,  and  now  desired  the  authority  of  a judge,  not  to 
hear,  but  to  condemn.  With  good  reason  might  Cardinal 
St.  Quatuor  declare  that  a commission  so  drawn,  and  with 
such  clauses,  could  not  pass  without  perpetual  dishonour  to 
the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Cardinal.  In  urging  Clement  to 
so  flagrant  a violation  of  decency  and  justice,  we  may  believe 
that  Wolsey  was  influenced,  not  merely  by  a desire  to  gratify 
the  King,  but  by  the  thought  that  in  so  doing  he  was  saving 
the  Church  from  imminent  destruction.  Opposition  to  the 
King’s  wishes  would  convert  Henry,  as  he  foresaw,  into  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  Papacy.  Compliance  with  his  intract- 
able humour,  which  no  one  understood  better,  might  stave 
off  the  danger  for  a time.  In  a letter  of  the  same  date,  he 
bids  Casale  tell  the  Pope,  in  terms  hardly  exaggerated,  that 
his  life  will  be  shortened  should  his  Holiness  refuse.  His 
Majesty,”  he  says,  ‘‘  will  of  two  evils  choose  the  least ; and 
as  he  is  absolutely  resolved  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  if  in  so 
doing  he  cannot  obtain  redress  from  the  Holy  See,  he  will 
cease  to  respect  it,  and  its  authority  will  fall  into  contempt 
from  day  to  day,  especially  in  these  perilous  times.”  ^ That 
the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers  were  no  friends  to  himself,  the 
Church,  or  its  hierarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative, he  clearly  perceived.  He  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  prove  tempting  and  dangerous  advisers,  and  use 
their  influence  with  the  King  in  furthering  the  designs  of 
those  who  hated  the  Church  as  much  as  they  loved  its  endow- 
ments. Contempt  for  spiritual  authority  was  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Many,  already,  both  in  England  and  the  Continent, 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  clergy.  But  if  these 
were  his  motives,  it  is  strange  he  should  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  spiritual  authority  could  be  strengthened  by  such  an 
act  as  this.  In  asking  the  Pope  to  comply  with  these  dis- 
honourable demands,  he  was  himself  setting  an  example  of 
disrespect  for  that  authority,  the  loss  of  which  he  regarded  as 

’ See  IV.  p.  1638, 
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perilous  to  the  best  interests  of  Christendom.  Nothing  could 
show  more  clearly  the  real  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  or  the 
little  hold  it  still  retained  on  the  respect  and  affections  of 
mankind.  The  attempt  was  a wound  more  fatal  to  the  Papal 
supremacy,  by  those  who  professed  their  desire  to  uphold  it, 
than  any  formal  repudiation  of  it  by  Parliament  or  Convoca- 
tion. It  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  the  commission 
was  granted,  the  King  and  his  minister  would  require  nothing 
more.  By  it  Wolsey  was  appointed  supreme  judge,  without 
appeal.  It  enabled  him,  by  himself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
an  assessor,  to  proceed  summarily ; and  if  satisfied  as  to  the 
invalidity  of  the  Papal  dispensation — a point  on  which  Wolsey 
had  satisfied  himself  already — he  might  dissolve  the  marriage 
contract.  What  more  was  necessary  ? If  sentence  was  given 
in  conformity  with  his  anticipations,  Henry  might  contract 
a second  marriage,  either  with  Anne  Boleyn  or  any  other  lady. 
What  was  to  prevent  him  from  following  his  inclinations  ? 
Yet  in  the  directions  sent  to  Casale,  as  to  others  employed  in 
this  suit,  a clause  was  slipped  in,  unobtrusively,  as  though  it 
were  of  no  importance:  “I  send  you,”  says  the  Cardinal, 
a dispensation  also  drawn  out  in  due  form  of  a brief,  to  he 
expedited  by  his  Holiness  affixing  to  it  his  signature  and  seal. 
And  though  the  King  does  not  fear  any  consequences  that 
might  possibly  ensue,  yet,  remembering  from  the  example  of 
past  times  what  fictitious  claims  have  been  put  forward,  to 
cut  off  all  controversy  for  the  time  to  come,  he  requests  this 
of  the  Pope,  as  a thing  absolutely  necessary.”  ^ What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  this  dispensation  ? What  disputes  as 
to  the  succession  could  possibly  arise  from  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  ? She  had  neither  royal  blood  in  her  veins,  nor, 
except  for  her  pre-contract  with  Ossory  or  Percy,  was  there 
any  legal  impediment  to  her  marriage.  Had  none  existed 
more  valid  than  these,  they  might  easily  have  been  removed 
by  a provision  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  the  dispensation 
demanded  and  submitted  to  the  Pope  was  of  a more  compre- 
hensive nature.  It  included  a number  of  extraordinary 
clauses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  version  : — 

‘‘  As  the  steward  and  dispenser  of  the  Lord’s  household  is 
bound  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful,  especially  to 
one  who,  like'  Henry  VIII.,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
defence  of  the  Church,  and  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England  has  reconciled  the  conflicting  claims  of  Yorkist  and 

' See  IV.  p.  1636. 
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Lancastrian — whose  succession,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  : — We,  in  order  to 
take  away  all  occasion  from  evil-doers,  do  hereby,  in  the 
plenitude  of  our  power,  and  exercising  supreme  and  absolute 
authority,  suspend,  hac  vice,  all  canons  forbidding  marriage 
in  the  fourth  degree  ; also  all  canons  de  im.pedimento  puhlicce 
honestatis,  preventing  marriage  in  consequence  of  espousals 
clandestinely  contracted,  and  vitiating  such  contract.  Further, 
w^e  suspend  hereby  all  canons  relating  to  any  precontracts 
clandestinely  made,  but  not  consummated,  but  tending  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  a subsequent  marriage  ; also  all  canons 
touching  any  impediment  caused  by  affinity,  arising  from  any 
illicit  connection,  in  any  degree  whatsoever,  even  in  the  first ; 
so  far  as  the  marriage  to  be  contracted  by  you,  the  petitioner, 
can  be  objected  to,  or  anywise  be  impugned  by  the  same. 

“Furthermore,  to  avoid  all  canonical  objections  on  the 
side  of  the  woman,  by  reason  of  any  former  contract  clan- 
destinely made,  or  impediment  of  public  honesty  and  justice 
arising  from  such  clandestine  contract,  or  of  any  affinity  con- 
tracted in  any  degree,  even  in  the  first,  ex  illicito  coitu,  and  in 
the  event  that  it  has  proceeded  beyond  the  second  or  third 
degree  of  consanguinity,  whereby  otherwise  you,  the  petitioner, 
would  not  be  allowed  by  the  canons  to  contract  marriage,  we 
hereby  license  you  to  take  such  woman  to  wife,  and  suffer 
you  and  the  woman  to  marry,  free  from  all  ecclesiastical 
objections  and  censures.” 

Further,  by  this  dispensation  the  Pope  removes  all  pos- 
sible objections,  ex  certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  suo.  He 
legitimizes  the  children  against  all  objections,  frees  the  King’s 
conscience  from  all  scruples,  and  declares  all  objections  to  be 
frivolous  and  inefficacious  that  might  hereafter  arise  on  the 
ground  that  this  dispensation  was  granted  during  his  captivity. 

This  extraordinary  document  could  have  in  view  no  other 
contract  than  the  King’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  It 
must  have  been  intended  to  remove  certain  impediments  to 
her  union  with  the  King,  and  anticipate  objections  which 
might  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  their  union.  The 
numerous  corrections  and  additions  made  in  the  draft  show 
with  what  care  and  consideration  it  was  drawn  up,  and  how 
fully  it  was  intended  by  its  framers  to  overrule  all  canonical 
flaws  and  defects.  The  commission  was  intended  to  dissolve 
the  King’s  marriage  with  Katharine;  the  dispensation,  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  What 
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those  obstacles  were,  real  or  supposed,  I need  not  detail. 
They  are  startling  enough ; nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
provisions,  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  would  have  found  a 
place  in  this  document,  had  not  certain  objections  against  the 
King’s  union,  in  this  instance,  existed  in  fact  or  common 
report.^ 

“When  you  have  expounded  all  this  to  his  Holiness,” 
continued  the  Cardinal,  “ it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Pope 
will  freely  at  once  consent  to  the  King’s  request,  and  grant  the 
commission  without  making  any  one  privy  to  it.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  you  are  to  urge  the  Pope  not  to  refuse  to 
make  the  concessions  required,  by  briefs  or  bulls,  in  the  most 
ample  form ; taking  care  that  it  does  not  come  to  the  ears  of 


^ That  they  were  not  wholly 
imaginary  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
King  himself,  some  years  after,  by  Sir 
George  Throgmorton,  and  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office  : — 

“ In  my  most  humble  manner  to 
your  Highness  remembered,  pleaseth 
the  same  to  be  advertised,  about  six 
or  seven  years  past,  as  I do  remem- 
ber, I met  with  Sir  Thomas  Dyngley 
at  St.  John’s,  and  he  and  I walked 
into  the  garden  until  the  dinner  was 
ready.  And  he  fell  in  communication 
with  me  of  the  Parliament  matters, 
marvelling  greatly  that  such  acts  as 
the  appeals  and  other  should  pass  so 
lightly  as  they  did,  or  words  much 
like  to  this.  And  I said  it  was  no 
marvel,  for  that  the  Common  House 
was  much  advertised  by  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  that  few  men  there 
would  displease  him.  And  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  said,  ‘ I hear  say  ye  have 
spoken  much  in  divers  matters.’  And 
I said,  ‘ True  it  is.  I have  spoken 
something  in  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
whereupon  the  King’s  grace  did  send 
for  me  and  spake  with  me  in  divers 
matters ; so  that  I perceive  his  Grace’s 
conscience  is  troubled,  for  that  he 
hath  married  his  brother’s  wife,  and 
he  thinketh  God  is  not  pleased  there- 
with.’ And  I said  to  him  that  I told 
your  Grace  I feared  if  ye  did  marry 
queen  Anne,  your  conscience  would  be 
more  troubled  at  the  length,  for  that 
it  is  thought  ye  kave  meddled  with 
both  the  mother  and  the  sister.  And 
his  (your  ?)  Grace  said,  ‘ Never  with  the 
mother.’  And  my  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
standing  by,  said,  ‘ Nor  with  the  sister 


nother  ; and  therefore  put  that  out  of 
your  mind.’  And  this  is  all  I said  to 
him,  or  he  to  me,  or  words  much  like 
to  the  same  effect,  to  my  remem- 
brance, as  God  shall  judge  me  at  my 
most  need.  And  if  he  have  spoken 
these  words,  or  any  like,  upon  my 
mouth,  to  your  Grace’s  displeasure,  it 
is  without  my  knowledge  and  consent ; 
for  I will  take  it  on  my  soul,  when- 
soever it  shall  please  our  Lord  to  take 
me  to  His  mercy,  I thought  no  harm 
to  your  Grace  in  the  speaking  of 
them ; for  that  I ever  spake  these 
words  to  him  or  to  any  other  man, 
was  to  lament  what  I thought  would 
follow  of  that  marriage  to  your  Grace 
and  to  your  realm  in  time  to  come.” 
The  sting  of  the  imputation  con- 
sists, not  in  the  character  of  the 
writer,  but  in  the  tacit  admission 
made  by  the  King.  To  suppose  that 
the  conversation  here  detailed  existed 
only  in  the  heated  imagination  of 
Throgmorton  himself,  and  that  in 
writing  to  the  King  himself  he  could 
have  had  the  folly  and  effrontery  to 
tax  the  King  with  words  he  never 
uttered,  exceeds  my  belief.  He  was 
by  no  means  the  only  person  about 
the  Court  who  believed  a report  which 
the  terms  of  this  dispensation  seem 
so  strongly  to  confirm.  The  real 
objection,  if  the  imputation  be  true,  is 
the  extraordinary  absence  of  all 
decency  and  morality  in  every  one  of 
the  Boleyns,  who  encouraged  the 
connection,  and  of  the  King  himself. 
But,  true  or  not,  for  such  a report  to 
have  existed,  conveys  no  exalted 
opinion  of  the  King’s  purity,  or  the 
scrupulous  honour  of  the  Boleyns. 
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those  who  can  interpose  any  impediment.  Bather  than  that, 
you  shall  be  satisfied  with  his  simple  signature  to  the  aforesaid 
drafts,  which  he  may  afterwards  confirm  by  subsequent 
instruments.” 

As  it  might  so  happen  that  the  Pope  would  object  to  the 
appointment  of  Wolsey,  as  one  of  the  King’s  subjects,  and 
refuse  to  allow  him  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  cause, 
Casale  was  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  this  objection. 
“You  shall,”  he  says,  “urge  my  appointment  strongly, 
assuring  the  Pope  that  I will  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty 
as  a Christian  and  a cardinal.”  If  these  arguments  proved 
ineffectual,  Casale  was  to  require  that  the  commission  should 
be  directed  to  Staffileo,  Dean  of  the  Eota,  whom  Wolsey  had 
already  converted  to  his  own  views.  If  the  Pope  proposed  to 
add  to  the  Dean  any  other  assessor  than  Wolsey,  Casale  was 
to  refuse  his  consent,  and  contrive  that  no  assessor  should  be 
appointed.  With  these  instructions  the  Cardinal  inclosed  a 
private  letter,  to  be  shown  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  his  request,  representing  that  his  own 
life  depended  upon  the  result.  He  urged  that  in  event  of 
refusal  the  Pope  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  King, 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  in  his  present 
necessities  ; that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  with  Katharine 
could  be  prevented  or  deferred.  “ There  are,”  he  says, 
secret  reasons,  which  cannot  be  committed  to  writing,  which 
make  this  concession  imperative — certain  diseases  in  the 
Queen  defying  all  remedy,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other 
causes,  the  King  will  never  again  live  with  her  as  his  wife.” 
“ Considering  the  premisses,  I am  a humble  suitor  to  the  Pope 
1 to  grant  this  request,  not  so  much  as  an  English  subject,  but 
as  one  who  has  certain  knowledge  what  the  result  must  be. 
I Therefore,  I urge  him,  by  obliging  the  King,  to  bind  him  to 
\\  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.”^ 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Pope’s  escape  that  these  instruc- 
tions reached  Casale,  then  resident  at  Florence.  He  found 
Clement  at  Orvieto,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  “ miserable  and 
alone,”  irresolute  and  dispirited.  But  before  his  arrival 
another  method  of  procedure  had  been  resolved  upon,  and 
Casale  received  a second  commission,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  fear  that  the  Queen  might  appeal  against  the  Cardinal’s 
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decision.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  add  increased 
“ gravity  to  the  process,”  hy  asking  for  Campeggio,  Trani,  or 
Farnese  to  be  sent  into  England,  with  sufficient  commission 
to  determine  the  cause  ; so,”  writes  Wolsey,  ''  all  objection 
which  might  be  urged  hy  the  Queen  against  me  as  the  King’s 
subject,  and  all  evil  surmises,  may  be  avoided.”^  To  anticipate 
any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of  revoking  the  suit  to 
Rome,  he  insisted  that  the  King  would  never  consent,  nor 
could,  in  equity,  be  compelled,  to  have  the  cause  tried  out  of 
his  dominions,  where  his  continual  presence  was  required ; 
still  more,  as  the  proofs  to  be  adduced  must  depend  upon 
witnesses  who  would  have  to  be  examined  in  England.  If 
Casale  found  any  delay  on  the  Impart  of  the  Pope  or  the 
Cardinals,  or  any  intention  to  send  a legate  or  judge  who  was 
not  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  King’s  cause,  he  was  to 
drop  the  second  commission  and  obtain  the  first.  He  was  to 
urge  speed  at  all  hazards,  as  speed  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  delays  were  dangerous.^ 

Though  Wolsey  never  declined  responsibility  where  the 
King’s  wishes  or  interests  were  concerned,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  willing  to  share  the  odium  of  pronouncing  the 
divorce  with  a legate  to  be  sent  immediately  from  Rome.  He 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In 
vulgar  estimation  Katharine’s  divorce  was  connected  with  the 
French  alliance ; and  that  was  hated  in  England  on  com- 
mercial and  religious  grounds.  How  could  Wolsey  be  assured 
that  the  King’s  new  attachment  might  not  be  superseded  by 
another?  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  King  himself 
unwilling  that  the  supremacy  of  the  judge  should  be  diminished 
by  this  division  of  authority. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  the  Pope,  after  great  im- 
portunity, granted  the  second  commission,  as  corrected  by  St. 
Quatuor,  and  he  delivered  it  to  Knight  with  profound  sighs 
and  many  tears.  He  protested  that  if  it  were  divulged,  it 
would  cause  his  ruin.  His  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor,  and  he  was  now  “ in  the  power  of  the  dogs ; ” for 
though  he  had  escaped  immediate  danger,  the  Spaniards  were 
still  upon  his,  track,  and  his  restoration  to  the  Vatican  was 
more  hopeless  than  ever.®  Engaged  in  making  terms  with  the 

^ See  IV.  p.  1655.  added  the  special  grievance  caused  by 

' Ibid.  the  Venetians  detaining  the  two  Papal 

® To  these  general  causes  must  be  cities  of  Cervia  and  Ravenna,  much 
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Emperor,  unknown  to  the  King  or  the  Cardinal,  he  was  not, 
unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  their  friendship.  The  union  of 
the  French  and  English  sovereigns,  who  had  now  declared 
war,  and  set  a large  army  on  foot  in  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  would,  so  Clement  thought,  make  the 
Emperor  less  willing  to  alienate  the  Pope  by  needless  harsh- 
ness. It  was  his  policy,  therefore,  to  continue  at  present  on 
good  terms  with  Henry,  and  concede  his  demands,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  conceded  without  committing  himself  to  an 
irrevocable  decision,  and  involving  himself  in  a direct  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor. 

The  proposal  to  send  a legate  into  England  was  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  by  Casale  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  a 
long  conference  ensued.  Hitherto  he  had  contrived  ostensibly 
to  satisfy  the  King’s  wishes,  without  incurring  any  personal 
responsibility.  To  issue  a commission  privately,  especially 
such  a one  as  proved  wholly  inefficacious,  was  an  act  easily 
concealed  from  the  Emperor’s  agents,  and  involved  no  hazard. 
Not  so  the  sending  a legate  openly  to  England,  to  be  joined 
with  Wolsey  in  pronouncing  the  divorce.  To  Clement  this 
1 appeared  a much  more  dangerous  and  responsible  course. 

I Such  a step  could  not  be  taken  without  coming  to  the 
i Emperor’s  knowledge,  and  implicating  the  Pope  in  a dispute 
j he  was  anxious  to  avoid.  He  received  Casale’s  proposal  with 
I trepidation.  In  his  perplexity,  his  advisers,  St.  Quatuor  and 
I Simonetta,  proposed  that  the  cause  should  be  committed  to 
Wolsey.  If  the  King,  they  urged,  was  really  troubled  by 
i scruples,  and  what  he  required  could  be  done  with  a safe 
Ij  conscience,  no  doctor  sent  from  Kome  could  resolve  his  own 
|{  difficulties  more  honestly  than  himself.  If,  therefore,  he  was 
. determined  to  continue  no  longer  in  the  marriage  state  with 
: Katharine,  he  had  better  entrust  the  cause  to  Wolsey;  marry 

again  ; follow  up  his  marriage  by  a trial ; and  if  any  dispute 
Ij  arose,  apply  publicly  to  the  Pioman  consistory  for  a legate. 
|j  This,  they  urged,  was  the  shortest  and  most  expedient  course  ; 
f|  whereas  if  the  King  proceeded  to  trial,  the  Queen,  they  said, 
y would  not  appear,  except  to  protest  against  the  place  and  the 
judges,  and  the  Emperor  would  demand  a prohibition  from 
' the  Pope.  In  that  event  the  King  would  be  precluded  from 
marrying  again,  and  his  children  by  the  second  marriage 

! to  the  anger  and  grief  of  the  Pope,  French  and  English  Kings.  See  IV. 

I who  had  hoped  that  they  would  have  p.  1702. 

, been  restored  by  the  influence  of  the 
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would  be  declared  illegitimate.  The  Pope  could  not  refuse  to 
entertain  the  appeal,  or  avoid  revoking  the  cause  ; on  the 
contrary,  if  the  King  were  once  remarried,  all  prohibitions 
would  be  useless. 

So  ingenious  a device,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  was  contrived 
only  to  extricate  the  Pope  from  all  responsibility.  Fully  alive 
to  the  danger  of  either  alternative,  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  Provided  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  interpose,  he  was  indifferent  what  course 
was  pursued  by  the  King.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Cardinal ; as  Wolsey,  on 
his  part  was  by  no  means  unwilling  that  it  should  be  shared 
by  the  Pope.^ 

But  in  making  this  suggestion  Clement  was  careful  to  urge 
that  it  should  not  appear  to  have  emanated  from  himself.  As 
for  the  legate  to  be  employed,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the 
choice  to  Casale’s  discretion.  But  here  various  obstacles 
arose  : one  cardinal  was  laid  up  with  the  gout ; another  was  a 
hostage  at  Naples ; a third  had  a bishopric  in  Spain.  The 
inclinations  of  others  were  not  known ; and  Campeggio,  who 
appeared  the  most  suitable  for  the  King’s  purpose,  could  not 
leave  Borne  until  it  was  secured  from  all  danger  by  the 
advance  of  Lautrec.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  is  obvious. 
If  the  French  advanced  on  the  Eoman  capital,  the  Emperor 
would  become  more  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  England  in  promoting  that 
advance  could  be  secured  by  no  more  efficient  method  than  by 
making  the  mission  of  Campeggio  dependent  upon  it.^ 

But,  like  his  previous  efforts  the  diligence  of  Casale  was  of 
no  avail.  The  dispensation  and  commission  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  amended  by  St.  Quatuor,  were  declared  to  be 
insufficient  on  their  arrival  in  England,  or  were  really  so,  in 
the  present  change  of  the  King’s  proceedings.  It  was  resolved 
therefore  that  additional  agents  should  be  sent  to  Borne. 
Edward  Foxe,  the  King’s  almoner,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Wolsey’s  secretary,  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The 
implicit  trust  reposed  iffithe  latter  by  the  Cardinal  is  manifested 
by  the  expression  dimidium  mei  applied  by  him  to  Gardiner. 

^ “All  that  kitherto  hath  been  counsel  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spoken  by  them,  that  the  King’s  matter ; ” i.e.  the  Pope  would  not 
Highness  should  first  marry,  and  such  have  it  thought  that  he  had  been  in 
other  devices  . . . were  set  forth  only  any  sense  the  author  of  the  King’s 
for  that  intent,  that  whatsoever  they  designs  to  get  rid  of  his  wife, 
did,  they  would  not  be  noted  of  ^ See  IV.  p.  1694. 
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Of  Gardiner’s  birth,  early  career,  and  admission  into  Wolsey’s 
service,  little  is  known.  He  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ; 
was  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1525  ; must  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  have  studied  in  Paris,  for  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  a humorous 
allusion  to  his  skill  in  compounding  salads  when  they  studied 
in  that  city  together.^  He  is  first  found  in  Wolsey’s  service 
in  1526  ; ^ was  in  his  train  at  his  journey  to  France  in  1527 ; 
and  must  even  at  that  period  have  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  King,  as  he  was  among  the  very  few  who  had 
been  already  entrusted  with  the  King’s  secret.  Of  his  service- 
abieness  to  the  Cardinal  even  then,  we  have  a proof  in 
Wolsey’s  reluctance  to  part  with  him  even  at  the  King’s 
request.^  His  ability  is  further  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
though  his  name  is  mentioned  only  second  in  the  commission, 
Wolsey  desired  he  should  take  precedence  of  Foxe  in  managing 
the  negociations ; and  Foxe,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
modesty,  was  contented  to  yield  precedence  to  his  coadjutor, 
not  merely  in  this  respect,  but  in  rank  also.  It  is  doubtless 
to  Gardiner  that  Henry  alludes  in  his  letter  to  Anne  Boleyn : — 
“ The  bearer  (Gardiner),  and  his  fellow,  are  despatched  with 
as  many  things  to  compass  our  matter,  and  bring  it  to  pass, 
as  wit  could  imagine,  which  being  accomplished  by  their 
diligence,  I trust  you  and  I will  shortly  have  our  desired  end. 
. . . Keep  him  not  too  long  with  you,  but  desire  him  for  your 
sake  to  make  the  more  speed ; for  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
word  from  him  the  sooner  shall  our  matter  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  upon  trust  of  your  short  repair  to  London  (she  was 
evidently  then  at  Hever)  I make  an  end  of  my  letter,  mine 
own  sweetheart.”  ^ 


^ John  Leland,  the  antiquarian, 
praises  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
his  eloquence,  his  fondness  for  the 
comedies  of  Plautus — which  Gardiner 
recited,  felix  actor  et  eloquens,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  him — and 
anticipates  for  his  great  abilities  his 
advancement  to  a bishopric.  En- 
comia, p.  117.  The  story  that  he  was 
the  natural  son  of  Lionel  Woodvile, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  younger  son  of 
Richard  Woodvile,  Earl  of  Rivers,  rests 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  a writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Richard 
Parker,  in  his  Sceletos  Cantab.,  p.  212. 
As  the  imputation  is  not  noticed  by 
Foxe  and  other  bitter  enemies  of 
Gardiner,  it  would  be  sufficiently  dis- 


credited, even  if  the  authority  for  it 
had  been  more  weighty  than  it  is.  It 
rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Gardiner 
is  generally  called  Doctor  Stevens, 
his  mother’s  name  after  her  marriage, 
as  Parker  imagines,  and  not  by  his 
own.  --Gardiner  always  writes  his  own 
name  Steven  Gardiner,  but  Wolsey 
and  others  call  him  by  his  Christian 
name  Stevens  {i.e.  Stephanus),  Steven 
or  Stevens  being  the  same  name. 
The  practice  of  calling  secretaries  by 
their  Christian  names  only,  as  “Master 
Peter”  for  Peter  Vannes,  is  of  no 


uncommon  occurrence. 

2 IV.  p.  3043. 

2 See  IV.  pp.  1511,  1514. 
^ See  IV.  p.  1772. 
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Gardiner  and  his  companion  were  not  dispatched  till  the 
middle  of  February.  They  were  instructed  to  consult,  on 
their  arrival  at  Eome,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tortona  and  with 
Casale,  who  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  new  arrangements.  They  were  commanded  to  convey  the 
King’s  thanks  to  the  Pope  for  his  good  intentions,  telling  him, 
however,  that  the  dispensation  and  commission  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  peace  and  stability  of  his  realm  ; and  as  the 
King  desired  to  know  from  the  Pope’s  own  lips  wffiat  were  his 
intentions,  he  had  sent  Foxe  and  Gardiner  to  declare  to  him 
what  he  considered  necessary  for  his  cause.  “ Secondly,” 
continues  the  despatch,  “ as  Wolsey  finds  that  the  Pope  has 
been  labouring  under  some  misapprehension,  as  if  the  King 
had  sent  on  foot  this  cause,  not  from  fear  of  his  succession, 
but  out  of  a vain  affection  or  undue  love  to  a gentlewoman  of 
not  so  excellent  qualities  as  she  is  here  esteemed,  the  ambas- 
sadors are  to  assure  the  Pope  that  the  Cardinal  would  not,  for 
any  earthly  affection  to  his  prince  or  desire  of  reward,  trans- 
gress the  truth  or  swerve  from  the  right  path  ; nor  would  he 
have  consented  in  any  way  to  have  reported  to  his  Holiness 
otherwise  than  his  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
marriage,  nor  have  been  guilty  of  any  dissimulation.  If  God 
has  given  any  light  of  true  doctrine  to  the  greatest  divines  and 
lawyers  of  this  realm,  and  if  in  this  angle  of  the  world  there 
be  any  hope  of  God’s  favour,  Wolsey  is  well  assured,  and  dare 
put  his  soul,  that  the  King’s  desire  is  founded  upon  justice, 
and  does  not  spring  from  any  grudge  or  disj)leasure  to  the 
Queen,  whom  the  King  honors  and  loves,  and  minds  to  love 
and  to  treat  as  his  sister,  with  all  manner  of  kindness ; and 
as  she  is  the  relict  of  his  dearest  brother,  he  will  entertain 
her  with  all  joy  and  felicity.  But  as  this  matrimony  is  con- 
trary to  God’s  law,  the  King’s  conscience  is  grievously  offended. 
On  the  other  side,  the  approved  excellent  virtuous  qualities  of 
the  said  gentlewoman  (Anne),  the  purity  of  her  life,  her  con- 
stant virginity,  her  maidenly  and  womanly  pudieity,  her 
soberness,  chasteness,  meekness,  humility,  wisdom,  descent 
right  noble  and  high  through  regal  blood,  educated  in  all  good 
and  laudable  qualities  and  manners,  apparent  aptness  to  pro- 
creation of  children,  with  her  other  infinite  good  qualities, 
more  to  be  regarded  and  esteemed  than  the  only  progeny,  be 
the  grounds  on  which  the  King’s  desire  is  founded,  which 
Wolsey  regards  as  honest  and  necessary.” 

In  consideration  of  these  things  they  are  to  lu’ge  the  Pope 
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to  supply  the  defects  of  the  last  commission  and  dispensation, 
regarding  more  the  usages  of  England  than  of  Kome,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  “ here  devised  ; ” and,  if  possible,  obtain  leave 
for  Campeggio  to  be  sent  in  preference  to  any  other.  If  the 
Pope  objected  to  the  form  as  unusual,  they  were  to  urge  that 
it’ was  indispensable  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  otherwise 
might  befall  the  realm.  If  he  showed  fear  of  the  Emperor, 
they  were  to  insist  on  the  dishonor  he  incurred  by  refusing- 
justice  through  fear  of  any  earthly  person.  If  he  attempted 
delay,  they  were  to  send  word  immediately,  assuring  his  Holi- 
ness that  the  King  would  proceed  to  execution,  whether  the 
Pope  consented  to  his  wishes  or  not ; and  as,  of  all  the  Pope’s 
friends,  Henry  is  the  most  frank,  so  of  all  men  he  would  most 
abhor  the  ungrateful.  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances, 
the  Pope  should  continue  obdurate,  and  propose  a different 
method  of  procedure,  they  were  only  to  accept  it  on  condition 
that  a legate  should  be  joined  with  Wolsey  in  the  execution  of 
the  commission.  The  alternatives  required  were,  a legate  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey ; if  that  could  not  be  granted, 
a legate  only ; or,  last  and  least,  a commission  to  Wolsey  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  jointly.^  They  are  instructed 
to  urge  each  of  these  proj)ositions  successively,  -«dth  all  the 
arguments  at  then’  command.  In  the  course  of  these  com- 
munications they  were  to  exhibit  a book  to  the  Pope  on  the 
insufficiency  of  the  King’s  marriage,  and  prevail  upon  him 
and  the  Cardinals,  if  possible,  to  exhort  the  Queen  to  conform 
herself  to  the  King’s  wishes,  forbearing  from  aU  further  trouble 
and  delay,  as  by  so  doing  the  King  would  have  greater  reason 
to  deal  liberally  with  her.^  With  these  instructions  Wolsey 
wrote  letters  in  kis  own  name  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals, 
recommending  tke  King’s  suit  to  their  favourable  consideration 
and  assistance. 


' The  third  request  seems  to  have 
been  granted  without  any  dilBculty, 
for  a bull  to  that  efiect,  sub  plumbo, 
dated  April  13,  is  in  the  Kecord 
Office ; bnt  no  notice  of  it  oconrs  in 
Gardiner’s  account  of  his  discussion 
with  the  Pope.  Burnet  wonders  why 
it  was  not  acted  on.  Probably  be- 
cause of  the  three  proposals  it  was 
least  suited  to  the  King’s  purpose. 
It  embodies  the  draft  submitted  to 
the  Pope  (see  IV.  p.  1653),  with  certain 
modifications.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  Clement  made  no  difficulty 


in  gi-anting  it,  because  he  wished  to 
avoid  all  responsibility,  by  leaving 
the  cause  to  be  decided  in  England. 
The  point,  too  much  overlooked,  to 
which  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  bent 
all  their  efforts,  was  not  merely  to 
obtain  the  divorce,  but  the  Pope’s 
sanction  to  it ; and  this  Clement  did 
all  he  could  to  avoid.  Of  course,  if 
Katherine  objected  to  Wolsey  as  one 
of  the  King’s  subjects,  her  objection 
would  be  still  stronger  if  both  judges 
were  Englishmen. 

" IV.  p.  1740. 
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The  two  ambassadors  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  11th  of 
February,  and,  embarking  next  day,  were  compelled  to  return 
by  a contrary  wind,  and  wait  for  a passage  until  two  o’clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning.  Eelying  on  the  assurance  of  the 
bailly  of  Dover  that  the  passage,  though  tedious,  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  sure,  they  were  detained  at  sea  that  day  and  the 
night  following,  and  found  themselves  at  daybreak  within  four 
miles  of  Calais.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  such  a violent 
tempest  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  course,  and 
landed  with  tw^o  servants  only  on  the  coast  of  Gravelines, 
“ having  been  two  days  and  nights  without  food,  and  sea- 
sick.”^ They  left  Calais  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  the  Friday  following.  On  Sunday  they  kad  an  inter- 
view at  St.  Germain’s  with  Francis,  just  recovering  from  his 
disease,  but  still  suffering  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
They  visited  Winter,  Dean  of  Wells,  then  under  the  care  of 
Lupset,  the  famous  grammarian.^  From  Paris  they  took  the 
road  to  Lyons ; arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of  March,  left  it  on 
the  4th  for  Orvieto,  taking  the  way  by  Genoa  ; and,  after 
journeying  with  the  greatest  possible  diligence,”  they  reached 
Lucca  on  the  16th.  At  Lucca  they  were  treated  with  “ a 
goodly  present  ” from  the  citizens,  consisting  of  fish,  served  on 
silver  dishes,  sweetmeats  from  Portugal,  four  basins  of  toasted 
bread — a very  dainty  thing  ” — marchpanes,  torches  and 
candles  of  virgin  wax,  and  40  gallons  of  various  wines,  all  of 
which  were  brought  in  by  fifty  attendants,  with  trumpets  and 
musical  instruments.^  Next  day  they  started  for  Orvieto,  and 
reached  their  destination  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  ‘‘with  no 
garments  but  the  coats  they  rode  in,  which  were  much  worn, 
and  defaced  by  the  foul  weather.”  In  crossing  a river,  swollen 
with  melted  snow,  in  order  to  reach  the  town,  they  had  to 
wade  through  the  stream  on  horseback  until  the  water 
reached  almost  to  their  girdles.”  ^ Master  Gregory  Casale 
says,”  writes  Gardiner,  “that  in  summer  the  south  wind 
brings  pestilence  here  from  a river  within  a mile  of  the  city. 
The  place  may  well  be  called  Urbs  Vetus ; no  one  would  give 
it  any  other  name.  I cannot  tell  how  the  Pope  should  be 

^ IV.  pp.  1747  and  1750.  in  fording  this  stream,  they  lost  soon 

^ See  IV.  pp.  1783  and  1785.  He  after  one  of  their  attendants,  Master 
had  also  another  telebrated  scholar  Richard  Herde,  “a young  man,  learned 
for  his  tutor,  Volusenus  (or  Wilson),  in  physic,  Greek  and  . Latin,”  who 
author  of  a work,  “ De  Tranquillitate  “some  time  dw^led  with  Master 
Animae.”  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,”  Sir 

* IV.  p.  1805.  Thomas  More.  I^.  p.  1809. 

* In  consequence  of  a cold  caught 
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described  as  being  at  liberty  here,  where  hunger,  scarcity,  bad 
lodgings,  and  ill  air  keep  him  as  much  confined  as  he  was  in 
Castel  Angel.  His  Holiness  could  not  deny  to  Master 
Gregory  that  ca|)tmty  at  Eome  was  better  than  liberty  here.” 
To  add  to  all  these  discomforts,  “the  city,”  continues  Gardiner, 
“is  very  liable  to  contagion,  and  the  weather  so  moist,  that, 
except  there  be  some  change  of  the  inhabitants  soon,  it  will  be 
of  little  consequence  who  are  lords  of  this  country,  unless  for 
penance  you  would  wish  it  for  the  Spaniards,  as  being 
unworthy  to  die  in  battle.” 

As  Orvieto  could  not  supply  their  diminished  wardrobe, 
they  had  to  remain  at  home  while  their  garments  were  “ at  the 
making.”  Borrowing  was  out  of  the  question,  as  few  men  in 
Orvieto  had  “ more  garments  than  one.”  They  found  his 
Holiness  in  the  dilapidated  palace  of  the  Bishop,  and,  before 
reaching  his  privy  chamber,  had  to  pass  through  three  rooms, 
“all  naked  and  unhanged,  the  roofs  fallen  down,  and,  as  we 
can  guess,  thirty  persons,  riffraff  and  other,  standing  in  the 
chamber  for  a garnishment.”  ^ On  Monday,  the  25th,  after 
dinner,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Pope  in 
his  bed-chamber.  When  Gardiner  had  explained  the  cause 
of  their  coming,  and  directed  the  Pope’s  attention  to  the 
defects  in  the  dispensation  and  commission,  the  Pope  replied, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  promise  to  amend  them,  he  must 
dissemble  until  Italy  was  pacified  : “ And  whereas  it  was 
declared  how  your  Grace  (Wolsey)  being  advertised  that  his 
Holiness  somewhat  stayed  in  expedition  of  the  King’s  desire, 
for  that  it  was  showed  him  that  the  matter  (the  divorce)  was 
set  forth  without  your  consent  or  knowledge,  and  you  begged 
us  to  protest  of  your  sincerity  and  mind  concerning  the  merits 
and  the  qualities  of  the  gentlewoman  (Anne  Boleyn),  the 
Pope  said  all  such  protestation  was  needless,  for  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  King  would  be  led  by  any  undue  (improper) 
affection,  and  he  desired  to  see  the  King’s  labour  and  study 
in  the  matter.  He  added,  he  did  not  believe  the  report  that 
you  were  not  privy  to  it,  or  that  anything  of  so  high  con- 
sequence would  be  set  forth  without  your  advice.  But  he 
confessed  that  the  report  had  made  him  waver  until  he  had 
ascertained  the  truth.” 

Next  day  they  presented  the  King’s  book  to  the  Pope.  He 
began  to  read  it  standing  awhile.  Then  sitting  upon  a form 
covered  with  an  old  coverlet,  not  worth  twenty  pence,  he  read 

^ lY.  pp.  1808,  1812. 
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tlie  preliminary  epistle,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  hook  touch-  , 
ing  the  law,  without  suffering  any  one  to  assist  him.  Com- 
menting upon  it  as  he  turned  the  leaves,  he  greatly  commended 
it,  said  he  would  keep  it,  and  read  it  at  leisure ; and  as  the 
preliminary  epistle  was  directed  to  Wolsey  and  other  prelates, 
he  inquired  for  their  answer.  The  ambassadors  replied  that 
“ there  was  none,  but  he  might  infer  the  answer  from  Wolsey’s 
letters.”  Then  he  demanded  whether  the  King  had  ever 
broken  the  matter  to  the  Queen.  They  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, adding  that  she  was  content  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  Next  he  inquired  whether  Wolsey  would  be 
objected  to  as  suspect,  “for  that  by  answering  the  King’s, 
epistle  and  delivering  your  mind,  you  had  given  sentence 
beforehand,  and  could  not  be  considered  indifferent.”  This 
was  an  objection  they  had  not  anticipated,  and  it  was  not 
very  easily  parried.  In  the  evening  they  had  an  interview 
with  Cardinal  St.  Quatuor,  and  succeeded  apparently  in  per- 
suading him  that  the  commission  devised  in  England  was 
agreeable  to  the  canon  law.  Eeturning  to  the , Pope,  on 
Wednesday,  they  found  him  unwilling  to  discuss  the  commis- 
sion, as  St.  Quatuor  was  unwell.  Their  proposal  for  despatch- 
ing Campeggio  to  England  was  heard  with  ill-concealed  dis- 
like ; still  more  their  pretext  “ for  componing  peace  between 
princes  ; ” though,  says  Gardiner,  the  Pope  had  received  a 
similar  proposition  from  the  Emperor,  as  “he  finally  ad- 
mitted.” The  next  day  they  found  St.  Quatuor  with  his 
Holiness,  and  in  another  corner  of  the  room  three  more 
cardinals.  As  they  entered,  the  Pope  withdrew  to  a little 
study  used  for  a sleeping  apartment,  and  ordered  stools  to  be 
brought ; then  seating  himself  on  one  of  them,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  he  commanded  the  rest  to  sit  round  him.  They 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  commission,  Gardiner  acting  as  the 
chief  speaker,  and  answering  all  objections,  in  Latin,  for  the 
space  of  four  hours.  The  debate  lingered  on  from  day  to 
day,  the  Pope  urging  them,  on  the  plea  of  informality,  to 
accept  a general  commission  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  they 
required ; Gardiner  insisting  that  if  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
objected  merky  on  a point  of  form,  and  the  King  could  obtain 
no  more  favour  from  them  than  an  ordinary  person,  he  would 
take  the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  suffer  his  cause 
to  be  decided  by  men  whose  hearts  had  already  prejudged  it. 
Overawed  by  the  passionate  boldness  of  these  words,  the  Pope 
professed  his  willingness  to  satisfy  their  request  as  soon  as 


I' 


